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.  INTRODUCTION 


By  Ruth  Cranston 

(Secretary  of  the  Commission) 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  for  International  Peace  through  Religion 
decided  to  organise  the  Conference  along  the 
lines  of  four  international  Commissions. 

Commission  No.  1. — “What  are  the  causes 'of 
war  and  the  tendencies  that  make  for  war?” 
Economic*  Racial  Press  and  Propaganda 
Industrial  *  Political  *  *  . 


Commission  No.  2.— “What  are  the  spiritual 
forces  With  which  these  influences  can  be  met’” 
Religious  Cultural  Philanthropic 

Scientific  Educational 


Commission  No.  3.— “What  is  being  done  by 
the  religions  and  religious  associations  throughout 
the  world  in  the  cause  of  international  peace?” 

Commission  No.  4.— “How  dan-we.  mobilise  the 
spiritual  forces  of  the  world  to*  do  away  with  war 
and  to  ensure  peace?” 

Commissions  2,3,  and  4  of  this  scheme  have  to 
do  v  ith  matters  for  which  religious  people  ma  v 
he  supposed  to  liaVe  some  natural  equipment. 
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When  it  came,  however,  to  ttjp  organisation  of 
Commission  1 — the  basis  for  the  discussion  and 
decisions  that  should  follow — it  was  felt  that  the 
reports  to  bs  prepared  on  economic,  industrial, 
racial,  and  political  causes^of  war  should  be  en¬ 
trusted  not  to  the  inexperienced  members  of  our 
own  organisation,  but  to  experts  in  these  several 
fields?  men  and  women  who  have  the  ^requisite 
knowledge  and  who  could  present  it  with  pre¬ 
cision  and  authority.  It  was  decided  to  efideavour 
to  interest  such  persons  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Commission  along  these  lines,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  the  list  of  distinguished  men 
making  up  the  membership  of  the  Commission, 
to  realise  the  gratifying  response  tQ  this  effort. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  more  than  generous  help  and  co¬ 
operation  accorded  us  by  these  tremendously 
busy  people,  whom  we  invited  to  assist  in  this 
work.  Beset  by  calls  and  commitments  on  all  sides, 
they  yet  found  time  and  energy  to  include  this 
one  more  task  in  their  already  heavy  programmes, 
because,  many  o.f  them  said,  they  felt  that  the 
religious  forces  of  the  world  are  £o  important  in 
the  education  of  public  opinion,  and  because 
there  has  never  been  a  survey  of  causes  of  war  on 
such  a  scale  as  this  Conference  is  undertaking. 
People  like  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  Professor  De 
Madariaga,  Professor  Siegfried,  Dr.  Bonn,  and 
others  of  similar#  distinction,  laid  aside  other 
work,  or  gave  part  of  their  holiday  period  to 
attend  meetings  and  make  their  contributions  to 
this  Commission.  The  results  are  embodied  in#the 
reports  which  compose  this  book.  The  Committee 
believes  that  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  they 
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constitute  a  remarkable  set  erf  documents,  well 
worth  careful  study,  both  on  tlieii  individual 
merits  and  as  a  collective  whole. 

hour  more  sections  have  been  u^lded  to  the 
Commission,  besides  those  originally  listed.  Cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  Commission  felt  that  the 
spiritual  influences  of  the  world  (being  positively 
studied  under •Commission  2)  could  be  used.nega- 
tively,  and  are  frequently  so  used— as  influences 
that  *make  for  war.  It  was  thought,  therefore, 
that  brief  studies  of  these  in  their  negative  aspect 
should  be  included  in  the  report  of  Commission  1 . 
Thus  the  report  includes  Religious,  Scientific, 
Cultural,  and  Educational  (Press  and  Propa¬ 
ganda)  caus.es  of  war,  as  well  as  Economic, 
Industrial,  Racial,  and  Political  causes. 

In  preparation  for  these  reports,  there  was  first 
informal  discussion  by  sections.  Then  a  draft 
report  was  prepared  by  one  or  more  members  of 
the  section.,  This  was  sent  rqund  for  criticism  and 
suggestion  by  other  members.  The  present  re¬ 
ports  have  been  revised  in  the  light  of  these 
criticisms  and  suggestions,  and  may  therefore  be 
said  to  represent  the  ideas  of  the  section  as  a 
whole,  and  not  simply  of  one  or  two  individuals. 

In  a  survey  of  the  finished  documents,  what 
appears  to  us  most  impressive  is  the  identity  of 
the  principles  now  urgently  preached  by  experts 
in  practical  affairs,  with  the  principles  always 
preached  by  the  great  religious  teachers.  At  the 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  World  Conference  for 
International  Peace  through  Religion,  held  in 
Geneva  in  1928,  it  was  clearly  shown  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  eleven  great  religions  that  the 
ideals  or  principles  taught  by  every  one  of  the 
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great  Masters  and  founders  of  religion  pre  the 
same:  namely,  human  solidarity,  unity  of  life, 
interests,  destiny— co-operation,  instead  of  com¬ 
petition,  as  t]ie  guiding  rule  of  life;  help,  instead 
of  exploitation  of  the  weak  and  backward. 

These  are  the  principles  taught  by  every  great 
religious  seer.  They  are  also  the  principles  taught 
by  every  good  modern*  economist. and* political 
and  industrial  a*uthority.  Far  from  being  con¬ 
sidered  ‘ ‘mystic”  and  “impractical”  to-d*ay,  these 
principles  are  acknowledged  as  the  only  practical 
bases  on  which  the  modern  world  can  be  run. 
The  World  Economic  Conference,  Labour  Office 
reports,  the  statements  of  bankers,  lawyers,  and 
business  men  all  over  the  globe,  reiterate  this 
increasingly  evident  fact. 

But  the  fact  has  not  yet  become  apparent  to 
the  average  individual,  or  the  central  and  con¬ 
trolling  principle  in  the  public  mind.  .And  it  is 
here  that  we  believe  rthe  religious  and  educative 
forces  have  their  opportunity.  The  reports  given 
out  to  the  public  through  the  various*  inter¬ 
national  offices  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  have 
been  necessarily  technical  reports' — and  reports 
in  sections:  reports  of  economic  and  financial 
commission^,  of  commissions  on  social  work, 
hygiene,  and  so  on.  They  have  been  largely 
negative  analyses  of  what  was  wrong,  with  cer¬ 
tain  recommendations  for  each  department  as  to 
how  these  wrongs  £ould  be  righted.  Each  report 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution,  but  it  has 
little  effect  beyond  tlje  limits  of  the  small  group 
professionally  interested  in  the  specific  questions. 
It  remains  for  some  agency  to  gather  together 
all  these  different  studies  and  recommendations 
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into  a  co-ordinated  and  synthesised  whole,  and 
to  present  it*  to  the  world*  as  a  positive  picture 
and  ideal  of  what  life  to-day  could  be,  in  a 
world  more  sanely  organised*  and  to  indicate 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  ideal  can  be 
realised. 

Without  a  vision  the  people  to-day — in  every 
country— -are  perishing.  They  lack  the  inspiration, 
the  driving  force  of  a  great  desire,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility,  of  its  fulfilment,  to  spur  them  on.  All  file 
talk  is  about  war  and  peace.  But  what  people 
want  is  peace,  not  in  the  static  but  in  the  positive 
sense:  freedom,  security,  to  develop  their  fti- 
dividual  powers,  and  a  more  satisfying  life 
generally.  How  can  we  get  this  freedom?  How 
can  we  realise*  the  sort  of  world  we  wish,  instead 
of  the* suspicious  threatening  world  we  have? 

The  reports  of ’  these  Commissions,  it  is  hoped, 
will  throw  some  light  on  this  great  subject. 
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SUMMARY 


Sir  Arthur  Salter 

The  most  convenient  classification  of  the  principal  causes 
of  wars  as  we  see  them  to  have  arisen  in  history  is:  1. 
Religious;  2.  Dynastic;  3.  Political;  and  4.  Economic.  • 

It  is  obvious  that  these  causes  may  be,  and  often  have 
been,  combined. 

As  the  cause  „of  a  single  war  there  may  be  a  complex  of 
dynastic,  economic,  religious,  and  political  activities. 

The* relative  importance  of  these  causes,  and  the  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  they  combine  to  form  a  dangerous  amal¬ 
gam,  differ  enormously  at  different  stages  of  the  world’s 
history  and  different  parts  of  the  world’s  surface. 

For  countries  of  an  Occidental  civilisation,  religioifs  con¬ 
flicts,  for  some  centuries  the  principal  cause  of  devastat¬ 
ing  wars,  have  ceased  to  be  a  danger  which  we  need 
consider* 

In  Oriental  countries  there  are  still  instances  in  which 
religious  rivalries  may  menace  peace. 

*0n  the  whole,  it  may  justly  be  said  that,  a£  this  stage  of 
the  world's  history,  the  natural  role  of  the  forces  of  religion 
is  tft.assist  the  cause  of  peace,  not  to  threaten  it. 

Dy  nag  tic  causes  may  be  briefly  dismissed. 

The  third  category,  “political"  causes,  .obviously  cannot 
be  similarly  dismissed.  *  • 

Nationalist  movements,  the  grievances  of  Irredentist 
minorities,  the  explosions  that  arise  from  alleged  affronts  to 
national  dignity  and  honour  fall  within  this  c-ategory.  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  at  p his  moment  causes  of  this  kind  present 
the  most  obvious,  direct,  and  immediate  threat  to  peaceful 
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The  political  and  the  economic  motives  are  intertwined 
beyond  the  hope  of  disentanglement.  '  • 

In  present  conditions  in  Europe  a  country  *is  unlikely  to 
initiate  or  threaten  war  to  secure  an  economic  result,  but 
an  enduring  sense  of  economic  grievance  may  inflame  a 
general  national  antagonism  to  the  point  of  imminent 
danger^ It  is  very  easy,  but  very  u’nwise,  to  neglect  the  more 
deep-rooted  and  enduring  cause  for  the  one  which,  especially 
when  danger  is  imminent,  is  .the  more  obvious. 

The  political  factor  is  perhaps  more  important  than  the 
economic. 

In  the  dangers  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  therefore,  political 
factors  are  now  most  prominent,  and  are  likely  to  be  so  for 
some  time  to  come. 


Future  peace  depends  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the 
preventive  machinery,  but  also  upon  whether  the  normal 
life  of  the  world  is,  or  is  not,  such  as  to  create  deep  and 
intensely  felt  divergencies  of  policy  and  interest. 


If  the  preventive  machinery,  aided  by  war  memories  and 
w^r  weariness,  can  prevent  the  present  political  resentments 
from  causing  another  war  for  a  substantial  time,  the 
specifically  political  forces  which  make  for  danger  should 
tend  to  diminish. 


On  any  reasonably  long  view  of  the  future,  the  preventive 
machinery  against  war  is  likely  to  prevent  purely  political 
causes  from  leading  to  war  unless  they  are  reinfoiced  by 
economic  conflicts  of^ interest  and  policy. 

The  characteristic  form  of  the  present  and  probable 
economic  conflicts  is  not  to  be  found  in  attempts  to  acqujie 
new  territory.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  power  of 
government  to  deflect  the  course  pf  trade  between  #one 

country  or  another. 

The  principal  classes  of  cases  in  which  Governments 
intervene  or  may.  intervene  in  economic  competition  and 
so  cause  the  dangers  to  Internationa  relations  are  1)  Com¬ 
mercial  Policy;  (2)  Population  Problems;  (3)  Credit,  Cur¬ 
rency  and  Capital  Problems;  (4)  Transportation  Problems; 
(5)  Raw  Material  Problems;  (6)  Diplomacy  in  Relation  to 
Competition;  (7)  Internal  Social  Trouble  and  its  Political 

Reactions. 

Countries  do  not  normally  regard  themselves  as  having  a 
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natural  right  to  free  entry  into  each- other’s  markets.  It  is 
very  different/  however,  if  thdy  are  deprived,  especially 
suddenly,  of  a  right  previously  enjoyed  for  a  long  period, 
if  large  and  important  industries  which  have  grown  up  in 
response  to  a  trade  demand  made  possible  by  free  entry  or 
low  tariffs  are  suddenly  dislocated  or  destroyed  by  new 


duties. 

In  contrast  with  tariffs,  State-aided  dumping  causes  an 
amount  of  friction  altogether  out  of  proportion  .to  its 


economic  e#ffect. 

It  is  the  combination  of  State  association  and  dumping 
that  is  serious.  • 

If  explosions  are  to  be  prevented,  the  peoples  of  the  world 
must  work  positively  and  co-operatively  at  finding  a  safety- 
valve  for  the  explosive  forces,  and  not  merely  defensively 
at  national  policies  designed  to  direct  the  explosion  else- 
where. 

The  most  dangerous  form  of  loan  is  that  which  is  regarded 
at  first  as  a  purely  private  transaction,  negotiated  by 
private*  persons  with  the  borrowing  Government,  without 
regard  to  political  'considerations,  but  which  afterwards, 
when  default  occurs,  proves  to  involve  such  interests  as  to 
result  in  governmental  action. 

If  the  r#w  materials  are  available  on  equal  terms  to  the 
whole  world,  the  sovereignty  over  the  territory  in  which 
they  are  produced  is  obviously  of  much  less  importance  to 
international  relations  than  if  it  were  used  to  give  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  to  the  industry  of  h  particular  country. 
Dangers  from  this  source  are  not  imminent  at  present, 
because  more  and  not  less  materials,  of  practically  every 
kind,  are  being  produced  than  industry  needs ‘and  because, 
largely  for  this  reason,  competition  in  their  sale  secures  equal 
and  easy  conditions  for  all  importing  countries. 

It  follows  that  this  is  a  specially  favourable  period  in 
which  to  try  to  secure  agreement  as  to  tb<3  principles  which 
should  permanently  govern  the  supply  of  raw  materials  to 
other  countries  than  those  which  need  them.  For  it  is  much 
easier  to  prevent  than  to  terminate  provocative  and 
preferential  practices.  * 


,  .  A  *little  recognised*,  but  important,  source  of  friction  in 
international  relations  arises  from  the  use  of  the  diplomatic 
machine  to  assist  nationals  in  economic  competition. 
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What  is  most  needed  is  effect?  ve  world  agreement  as  to 
ie  principles  which  should*  guide  Governments  in ‘the  action 
they  take  affecting  the  economic  interests  of  other  countries, 
and  therefore  international  relations. 

r 

0.  A .  Johnston 

It  is  probable  that  no  great  war  was  ever  due  to  a  single 
cause. ^  Wars  are  rather  the  result  of  a  group  of  causes,  the 
most  apparent  of  which  are  not  always*  the  most  funda¬ 
mental.  The  fundamental  causes  of  war  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  slow  development  of  tendencies  &nd  policies 
which  may  begin  to  develop  for  years,  and  even  for  genera¬ 
tions,  before  the  actual  explosion  takes  place. 

All  influences  inimical  to  the  realisation  of  social  justice 
are  influences  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

When  a  country  is  aware  that  the  pressure  of  population 
is  becoming  too  great  to  be  supported  in  .accordance  with 
previously  applied  methods  of  utilising  its  resources,  it  has 
so  far  found  in  general  two,  and  only  two,  solutions  to  this 
problem.  One  is  emigration,  the  other  is’intensive  industrial¬ 
isation.  By  a  curious  fatality,  action  in  accordance  with 
either  one  or  the  other  of  these  solutions  is  apt  to  bring  the 
State,  into  conflict  with  other  Powers. 

The  problem  of  Manchuria,  which  is  regarded  in  Pacific 
countries  as  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  world’s  surface 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  possibility  .of  future  war,  is 
essentially  connected  with  the  necessity  of  the  development 
of  industrialism  in  Japan. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  material  basis  of  the  welfare  of  the 
community  ife  improved  as  a  result  of  mechanisation,  what 
of  the  individual  producers  themselves,  the  workers  whose 
functions  are  largely  reduced  to  those  of  machine  tenders? 

Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  monotony  is  not  felt  to  result 
from  the  actual  •  ^ep^titive  process  so  much  as  from  the 
general  atmosphere  ok  the  factory,  and  even  if  it  be  further 
agreed  that  monotony  is  not  an  objective  quality  of  things 
but  a  subjective  feeling  of  persons,  it  must  be  maintained 
that  the  monotony  invcfived  in  the  constitution  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  order  has  real  importance  frtm  the  standpoint  of 
peace  and  war.  For  if  work  is  merely  repetitive  and  requires 
no  concentrated  effort  of*  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
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operative  his  mind  necessarily  falls  into  a  state  of  reverie 
and  he  is  apt#to  become  a  pre/  to  various  complexes,  one 
of  the  most  common  of  which  is  persecution  mania.  His 
mind,  not  engrossed  in  his  work  because  there  is  nothing  in 
his  work  to  engross  it,  becomes  obsessed  with  fche  small  worries 
and  injustices  inevitabty  involved  in  the  routine  of  life. 

If,  however,  reverie  during  working  hours  has  intfoduced 
a  state  of  mind  of  discontent  and  unrest,  the  change  that  is 
sought  after  working  hours  may  involve  violent,  subversive, 
and  revolutionary  strains  of  thought  and  of  action. 

In  countries  now  in  process  of  industrialisation,  such  as 
China*  the  question  of  factory  discipline  has  given  yse  to 
more  unrest  than  any  other  single  question  in  the  industrial 
field,  and  it  is  at  the  root  of  some  of  the  bitterest  opposition 
on  the  part  of  China  to  foreign  industrial  operations.  * 

The  people  have  been  forced  by  the  centralisation  of 
industry  to  live  in  dingy  tenements  under  skies  perpetually 
obscured  by  curtains  of  smoke.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  realisation  of  the  genuine  ends  of  peace  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  either  in  work  or  in  leisure.  A  deep  sense  of  social  in¬ 
justice  has  grown  uj>  in  the  serried  ranks  of  the  workers  and 
has  fertilised  the  seeds  of  revolution  and  war. 

The  artificial  stimulation  of  consumption  has  an  influence 
on  the  question  of  war  and  peace  .in  two  connections?. 

In  the  first  place,  within  an  individual  country,  as  a  result 
of  the  creation  of  new  wants  and  the  parading  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  attractiveness  of  goods  which  they 
cannot  purchase,  discontent  is  widely  hroused. 

The  necessity  of  finding  markets  has  impelled  the  pro¬ 
ducer  not  only  to  look  for  them  in  his  own  country  but  to 
cross  frontiers  and  to  find  markets  in  other  lands.  This  has 
nec^sarily  led  to  the  development  of  international  frade 
which  has  become  particularly  marked  in  recent  years. 

Everywhere  competition  is  intensified  to  ‘  find  raw 
materials  in  the  cheapest  markets,  “to  .sell  manufactured 
goods  in  the  dearest.  • 

No  analysis  of  modern  conditions  making  for  war  would 
lie  complete  without  some  reference  to  unemployment  The 
worker  who  lias  been  out  of  work  for  a  long  time  necessarily 
ends  to  become  demoralised,  necessarily  tends  to  question 
the  condit.ons  of  society  in  which  he  lives.  question 

All  the  unemployed  tend  to  Constitute  a  solid  section  of 
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the  community,  a  section  in  which  all  the  evil§  of  mob 
ps\  chology  tend  to  develop^.  If  in  any  countiy  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  are  unemployed  over  long  periods  of  time,  these 
sentiments  of  demoralisation  and  solidarity  with  the  other 
unemployed,  embittered  by  the  vision  of  the  sufferings  of 
dependent  women  and  children,  obviously  bear  within  them 
the  seeds  of  social  catastrophe. 

Bad  conditions  of  work  are  of  importance  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  war  and  peace  because  they  naturally  produce  dis¬ 
content  and  dissatisfaction. 

9  » 

The  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  by  meaqs  of  strikes 
and  lgck-outs  is  akin  to  the  settlement  of  political  disputes 
by  means  of  war. 

It  is  clear  that  if  a  worker’s  conditions  of  life  are  so  bad 
that  under  no  circumstances  does  it  seem  to  him  that  they 
can  be  worse,  a  particularly  fruitful  field  is  provided  for  the 
artificial  stimulation  of  mass  movements  of  revolution. 

The  rigid  discipline  of  modern  industry  renders  impossible 
during  hours  of  work  the  expression  of  most  of  the  instincts 
and  impulses  natural  to  man. 

Long  hours  of  work,  inimical  to  the  full  development  of 
family  life,  cannot  be  other  than  an  influence  making  for 
social  instability. 

Low  wages  have  an  influence  on  conditions  making  for 
war  not  only  in  a  national  aspect,  that  is,  not  only  in  a 
particular  country,  but  also  internationally  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  national  differences  in  standards  'of  living. 

The  general  economic  interdependence  ‘of  the  world  has  a 
tendency  to  depress  the  standards  of  life  of  the  worker, in 
industrially  developed  countries. 

If  .the  workers  of  a  country  become  convinced  that  tfieir 
standard  of  living  is  low,  and,  further,  that  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  securing  an  improvement  in  it  because  some  other 
country  possesses. the  r,aw  materials  which  they  need  or  con¬ 
tains  the  empty  territories  on  which  they  would  like  to 
settle,  or  closes  its  markets  to  the  goods  they  would  like  to 
export,  it  needs  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  recognise  that 
they  might  readily  be  induced  to  attempt,  by  wai ,  to  obtain 
what  negotiation  has  failed  to  secure.  t  t 

If  the  intensive  study  now  being  made  by  economists, 
statisticians,  bankers,  and  others,  into  the  technique  of  world 
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through  planning,  were  more  closely  co- 
jfl  be  little  doubt  that  the  world  would 


uevist?  measuico  -  x  , 

its  powers  of  consumption  and  its  capacity  to  produce. 


C.  F.  Andrews 

In  the  present  stage  of  human  development,  racial 
differentiation,  when  not  distorted  or  artificially  excitec  , 
has  a  necessary  *and  important  part  to  play  which  must  on  • 
no  account  be  lost  sight  of.  Therefore,  white  dealing  with  the 
harm*  caused  to  mankind  by  acute  racial  animosity,  we  must  ^ . 
constantly  remember  that  there  are  other  aspects  of*  race  • 
which  make  for  peace  and  goodwill  and  are  therefore  of  the 
highest  value.  . 

The  consensus  of  opinion  within  the  Commission  is  that 
the  race  problem,  owing  to  which  world  disturbances  have 
occurred,  is  primarily  a  political  and  economic  problem 
rather  than  a  purely  biological  one.  .  .  . 

Rases  have  been  brought  near  to  one  another  without  any 
preparation  for  mutual  readjustment  of  standards  of  living. 

The  races  of  the  East  have  begun  bitterly  to  feel  the* 
economic  exploitation  of  the  West. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  in  modern  times  to  point  to 
wars  that  are  purely  racial  in  character — parallel  to  the 
tribal  wars  in  the  past — yet  it  is  evident  to-day  that  the 
racial  factor  is  entering  into  and  complicating  situations 
which  are  already  overstrained,  and  thus  tending  very 
seriously  to  endanger  world  peace. 

♦  Whenever  this  feeling  of  racial  superiority  enters  along 
with  its  correlative,  racial  inferiority,  every  outward 
difference  tends  to  become  exaggerated  on  either  sidQ. 

flie  ultimate  problem  of  world  peace  has  always  been 
how  to  break  through  these  vicious  circles  and  restore  human 
justice  without  recourse  to  violence. 

Even  though  religious  wars  ha\^  not  been  practised  in 
during  recent  historic  times,  nevertheless  the  hostile  senti¬ 
ment  still  remains  wherever  the  superiority  of  one  religion 
over  another  is  emphasised  in  a  sensational  manner  by 
modern  methods  of*propaganda,  and  where  a  more  primitive 
moral  code  is  condemned  by  the  intellectual  standards  of  a 
higher  culture.  , 
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True  historical  and  cultural  appreciation  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  careful  study.  This  should  tegm  m  the  primary 
schools  on  both  sides  of  the  world,  and  a  thorough  revision  of 
historical  and  geographical  text-books  should  be  undertaken. 

The  antipathywto  Japan  in  America,  which  expressed  itself 
bluntly  and  crudely  in  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  Act  of  1924  and 
•  als°  by  'Continual  instances  of  racial  discrimination  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America,  has  been  resented  with 

an  intensity  of  feeling  difficult  to  understand  in  the  United 
r  States.  •  • 

Ii>  recent  times,  owing  to  disturbed  political  conditions 
the  humiliation  involved  in  subjection,  Indians  ai*e  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  aware  of  a  racial  consciousness  among  them¬ 
selves  which  cuts  across  the  barriers  of  their  own  castes  and 
creeds,  putting  national  units  first. 

The  gravest  racial  crisis  in  the  present  generation  is  met 
with  in  South  Africa. 

Central  Africa  is  still  in  many  respects,  as  a  focus  of  racial 
evils,  one  of  the  darkest  spots  on  the  map  of  the  world. 

The  full  historical  and  scientific  knowledge,  which  might 
.throw  light  upon  the  racial  problem  at  this  point  (the 
difficult  and  complicated  question  of  race-mingling)  where 
amateur  opinion  is  so  divided,  has  never  yet  been  fully 
collected  and  explored.  Yet  all  the  while  an  explosive  force 
is  being  generated  within  human  society  which  flashes  out  in 
lawless  acts,  such  as  lynching,  and  gives  rise  to  such  organisa¬ 
tions  as  the  Ku-Klux-Klan.  *  * 

Matters  of  very  great  moment,  affecting «the  future  of  the 
human  race,  are  being  settled  in  a  haphazard  manner  by  the 
blind  excitement  of  passion  and  greed  rather  than  by  reason¬ 
able  actions  based  on  mutual  consideration  and  goodwill. 

Since  the  future  of  the  human  race  is  likely  still  furthel*  to 
witness  congestion  of  population,  the  careful  teaching  of 
each  generation,  in  turn,  as  to  the  vital  necessity  of  goodwill 
in  dealing  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  other  people,  becomes 
of  primary  importance.  * 

Textbooks  used  in  schools  which  give  a  contemptuous  or 
one-sided  description  of  other  races  need  to  be  carefully 
revised.  *  • 

How  incredibly  short-sighted  the  present  generation  is, 
may  easily  be  seen  by  the  moving  pictures  which  are  being 
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sent  from  America  and  Rurope  all  ever  the  world  giving 
only  the  coarser  side€of  Western  civilisation. 

Evidence  has  also  been  given  to  the  Commission  that  in 
Great  Britain  race  relations  have  become  less  cordial  since 
the  number  of  foreign  students  from  the  Eaet  has  increased. 

Efforts  ought  to  be  made  from  the  side  of  the  East  to  limit 
the  influx  each  year  to  students  of  mature  age,  who  may 
come  to  the  West  for  research  work  and  advanced  study. 

Inconsiderate  racial  treatment  by  Western  people,,  which 
once  was  taken  passively,  now  is  deeply  resented.  The  old 
superiority,  exercised  by  the  Western  Powers  is  no  longer 
acknowledged  on  the  same  scale.  The  prestige  of  the.  West 
has  broken  down — partly  as  a  result  of  the  War — and  its 
influence  over  the  masses  of  illiterate  villagers  in  India  and 
elsewhere  has  passed  away,  never  to  be  recalled.  • 

It  is  a  bounden  duty  at  such  critical  times  to  plead 
earnestly  that  the  Christian  Religion  itself,  along  with  other 
religions  also,  has  laid  down  the  precept  of  daily  conduct 
whereby  men  should  do  to  others  what  they  would  wish  to  be 
done  to  themselves.  This  reciprocal  treatment  would  surely 
imply  that  national  ^freedom  in  the  East  ought  to  be  not  less 
dear  to  Western  nations  than  their  own  freedom.  Along  the 
line  of  this  great  principle  of  reciprocity — which  is  well 
understood  in  the  East — there  is  hppe  that  the  new  uprising 
of  racial  animosity  may  subside;  but  without  "this  recog¬ 
nition,  it  is  likely  still  further  to  increase. 

The  balance  of  wealth  in  the  world  is  now  heavily  loaded 
against  the  East,  which  has  neither  the  machine-power,  nor 
the  realised  mineral  wealth  of  the  West.  This  leads  to  a  false 
sense  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  West  and  an  altogether 
unnecessary  humiliation,  in  outward  circumsfances,  on  the 
pai  c*  of  the  East.  This  material  inequality  is  felt  all  the  more 
bitterly  because  it  is  combined  often  with  political  subjec¬ 
tion.  The  injustice  of  all  this  and  a  rankling  sense  of  wrong 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  strife.* 

I  olitical  control  has  led  to  an  economic  imperialism  of  an 
oppressive  character,  whereby  the  stronger  power  by  its 
material  resources  and  scientific  equipment  is  able  to  exploit 
lor  its  own  use  the  weakness  of  the  East. 


.  .  A'A  influences  producing  social  injustice  imperil  the 

ol  world  peace. 


cause 


Clearly  nothing  could  less  express  the  spirit  and  character 
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of  Christ  than  any  exhibition  pf  racial  arrogance  among 
those  who  go  out  to  preach  in  His  name.  *In  spite  of  the 
presence  in  the  mission  field  of  exceptional  characters, 
leading  lives  of  great  simplicity  and  humility,  and  thus  truly 
representing  th^ir  Master,  there  are  still  to  be  found  among 
missionaries  those  who  have  greatly  embittered  Eastern 
minds  by  ignorant  attacks  and  fotolish  controversy,  and  also 
by  an  assumed  superiority  that  provokes  all  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  it.  The  c^use  of  World  Peace  through 
Religion  becomes  endangered  when  the  representatives  of 
religion  themselves  provoke  ill-will  and  strife. 

No  single  action  would  do  more  to  remove  a£  one* stroke 
grave'suspicions  and  misapprehensions  than  the  full  and  un¬ 
conditional  affirmation  of  racial  equality  at  the  very  centre 
of  international  action. 

Henry  A.  Atkinson 

Religion  has  been,  in  the  past,  one  of  t*he  most  fruitful 
causes  of  war.  * 

The  quarrel  among  Christians  themselves  makes  one  of 
the  blackest  chapters  in  religious  history. 

Whole  nations  and  groups  of  nations,  utilising  religious 
sentiment,  have  plunged^  into  war  and  heroically^  sustained 
the  more  frightful  havoc  following  war  through  the  religious 
enthusiasm  engendered. 

Every  war  at  some  period,  if  it  lasted  long  enough,  became 
a  “Holy  War”.  •  m 

A  deeper  study  and  a  truer  analysis  will  convince  anyone 
that  there  have  been  very  few  purely  religious  wars;  that'is, 
wars  fought  sblely  for  religion  and  in  the  interests  of  religion. 

This  question  may,  with  profit,  be  raised:  Can  religion, 
that  plays  such  an  important  part  in  human  life,^  be  made 
as  strong  a  factor  for  peace  as  it  has  been  for  war  l 

*  *  * 

A.  Yusuf  Ali 

The  Hindu-Muslim  differences  in  India  cannot  really  be 
classified  as  &mong  the  causes  likely  to  lead  to  war  .  .  . 
which  is  a  matter  between  organised  States.  * 

Hinduism  and  Islam,  in  their  basic  ideas,  are  not 
necessarily  antagonistic.  \ 
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Sir  J. 1 Arthur  Thomsbn  , 

In  the  strict  sense,  of  course,  it  is  not  science  as  such  that 
is  to  blame,  but  our  imperfect  human  nature  that  uses 
knowledge  for  evil  purposes.  ' 

There  is  considerable  eyidence  in  support  of  the  view  that 
the  Conflict  of  Races  has  had  some  useful  influence  in  the  , 
evolution  of . civilisation. 

We  hav^e  maintained  (1)  that  discovery  is  not  to  blame  , 
for  the  abuse  of  inventions  based  on  it;  (2^  that  if  an  appeal 
is  made  to,  science,  it  must  be  to  the  science  of  living  brings 
as  well  as  to  the  science  of  things  and  forces,  and a  to  the  ,» 
science  of  societies  as  well  as  to  biology;  (3)  that  established 
science  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  penumbra  of  opinion 
around  unsolved  problems,  nor  for  the  admixture  of 
prejudice  and  metaphysics  that  is  apt  to  be  involved  in  the 
exposition  of  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  less  exact  fields; 
and  (4)  that  mistakes  are  made  by  science,  which  are  apt  to 
be  seized  upon  by  those  who  seek  for  “good  reasons'’  for 
their  i*e versionary  promptings. 


Alfred  Zimmer n 

It  is  culture  as  an  occasion  rather  than  as  a  cause, of  war 
with  which  we  shall  be  concerned* 


Modern  imperialism,  in  the  interests  of  the  same  civilisa¬ 
tion,  has  constantly  resorted  to  violence  and  warfare  in  order 
to  replace  primitive  by  more  modern  -and  effective  forms  of 
government  and'  administration.  And  within  our  own 
Western  industrial  communities  compulsion  has  become  a 
recognised  instrument  of  social  policy  in  establishing  new 
habits  and  standards  of  living,  and  in  assimilating  backward 
portions  of  the  community  into  the  larger  central  mass. 

Culture  becomes  a  cause  of  war  when  the  representatives 
of  a  superior  culture,  possessing  also^suporior  power,  employ 
t  hat  power  to  impose  their  culture  ;ipon  an  inferior  party." 

Is  the  superior  culture,  when  it  is  also  superior  in  physical 
power,  justified  in  intervening  by  force  in  putting  down  evil 
practices  and  rescuing  the  oppressed?  * 

M  e  can  say,  then*  that  the  resort  to  war,  by  an  individual 

Government,  (fveiJ  a£ainst  a  slave-power  whose  barbarous 

practices  are  clearly  proved  and'  admitted,  is  no  longer  to  be 
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held  justifiable.  It  is  for  the  international  community  to  lay 
down  general  rules,  forbidding  slavery  and  'other  indefen- 
siyle  social  practices,  and  to  enforce  such  rules  by  appro¬ 
priate  means.  In  othen  words,  the  vague  terms  “superior” 
and  inferior  sliould  be  replaced  by  a  definite  list  of  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  so  clearly  “inferior”  that,  like  illiteracy  in 
.  Western  Europe,  they  are  destined  to  be  abolished  by 
governmental  action. 

If  we  admit  this  principle*  which  we  may  define  as  the 
'principle  of  International  Cultural  Minimum ,  we*  shall  find 
it  easier  to  face  tile  problem  involved  in  the  use  of  forms  of 
•  compulsion  falling  short  of  actual  warfare  or  viofence? 

The  right  starting-point  for  the  modern  conscience  in 
dealing  with  our  problem  is  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
thaf,  just  as  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  all 
cultures  are  equal  in  the  international  community:  all  are 
entitled  to  equal  consideration:  the  members  of  all  are 
entitled  to  equal  respect.  # 

The  principle  of  equality  of  cultures  before  the  law  rescues 
the  so-called  inferior  from  the  domain  of  philanthropy  and 
#  sets  them  side  by  side  with  their  equals  in  the  realm  of 
international  social  policy. 

To  make  participation  in  a  particular  culture  the  criterion 
of  meiftberskip  of  a  Statens  to  destroy  the  meaning  of  law, 
the  glory  of  which  is  to  be  common  to  men  as  men,  and  to 
obliterate  the  distinction  between  public  and  private,  be¬ 
tween  the  realm  of  Caesar  and  the  realm  of* the  spifit. 

Men  must  learn,  in  Europe  as  elsewhere,  to  think  of  the 
state  as  an  organisation  transcending  and  ignoring  the 
idiosyncrasies  pf  this  or  that  social  group  in  its  effort  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  of  good  living  for  them  all.  They  must  learn 
to  think  of  law  as  the  agent,  not  of  the  decrees  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  rulers  who  happen  to  occupy  the  seats  pf  power 
but  of  the  intelligence,  will,  and  conscience  of  diverse  and 
miscellaneous  human  brings  united  in  a  community  and  in 
social  service  for  the  pitblic  good.  And  they  must  come  to 
realise  that,  if  the  waging  of  war  in  the  name  of  religion  is 
the  darkest  st$iin  on  the  pages  of  the  Christian  record,  the 
superiority-complex  which  invokes  the  name  of  cultuie  in 
its  service,  whether  for  open  warfare  01*  for  seciet  humilia¬ 
tion  is  a  sin  comparable  to  that  of  those  of  whom  it  was 
said' that  it  were  better  that'a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
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their  neck  and  that  they  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the 
sea.  *  * 

i 

Frederick  J.  Libby 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  owners  and  editors  and 
reporters  of  the  Press  of  the  world  decided  to  u.se  their 
power  to  establish  peace  they  could  do  it. 

Powerful  individual  papers  have  been  the  decisive  in¬ 
fluence  on  different  occasions  in  actually  bringing  about  a 
war  and  in  preventing  wars.  J  * 

The  reai*  question  is  how  can  news  of  a  military  nature, 
inevitable  and  legitimate  so  long  as  the  war  machine 'exists, 
be  offset  by  news  which  will  tend  to  create  the  newer  picture 
of  a  world  organised  on  a  peace  basis.  „ 

In  Europe  there  is  much  closer  control  over  the  Press  than 
in  the  United  States.  In  several  countries  news  agencies 
are  actually  Government-owned  or  controlled,  and  a  definite 
censorship  of  tlie  Press  exists.  Such  manipulation  of  the 
Press  for  political  purposes  as  this  control  makes  possible, 
is  from  point  of  view,  a  grave  danger. 

Unless  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  absolute  control  of  a 
central  authority,  it  is  as  misleading  to  speak  of  “the  Press'* 
as  it  is  to  talk  about  “women”. 

Accepting  the  Press  as  it  is,  there  are  certain  factors  which 
tend  to  make  it  an  aid  in  establishing  better  international 
relations  and  wdiich  should,  therefore,  be  developed;  and 
there  are  certain  others  needing  to  be  discouraged,  since 
their  tendency  is  To  throw  the  influence  of  the  Press  on  the 
side  of  the  maintenance  of  the  old  war  system. 

Public  recognition  of  the  influence  and  power  of  members 
of  the  newspaper  profession:  their  more  frequent  inclusion 
at  ldast  as  advisors  and  consultants  in  public  undertakings 
in  any  community  will  also  tend  to  call  into  the  profession 
men  prepared  for  leadership. 

Training  in  how  to  read  the  newspapers,  what  difficulties 
in  their  compilation  must  be  allowed  for,  by  what  internal 
evidence  prejudice  in  their  columns  can  be  detected,  how 
dail>  news  can  be  supplemented  with  the  longer  discussions 
to  he  found  in  magazines  or  in  what  amounts  to  a  new  type 
of  book,  “the  news  book”,  dealing  with  current  affairs, 
should  be  given  not  only  in  colleges  but  in  high  schools 
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and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  in  elementary  schools,  for  it 
is  the  foundation  of  intelligent  citfzenship.  Tfie  news- 
papei  has  its  own  task  and  function.  There*  is  no  justifi¬ 
cation  in  making  it,  as  it  were,  the  scapegoat  for  virtues 
w  hich  it  is  the  .responsibility  of  the  rest  of  the  community 
to  cultivate. 

Wickham  Steed 

Undeniably,  fear  stands  foremost  among  the  Conceivable 
causes  of  future  War.  It  enters  as  largely  into  the  outlook  of 
Germany  and  of  Soviet  Russia  as  into  that  of  Poland  and 
France.  Its  removal  is  one  of  the  major  postulates  of  peace. 

While  no  Government  in  Europe,  perhaps  no  Government 
in  tjie  world,  desires  war,  many  apprehend  that,  somehow, 
war  will  break  out. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  even  the  international  engage¬ 
ments  directed  against  the  recurrence  of  war  have  outrun 
the  normal  convictions  of  the  peoples  in  whose  names  those 
engagements  were  entered  into.  • 

The  problem  of  removing  the  causes*  of  war  is,  in  large 
measure,  the  problem  of  finding  ways  of  enlisting  men’s 
passions  not  only  against  war  itself  but  in  the  service  of  a 
new  ideal  of  constructive  human  civilisation  from  which 
war  “as  an ‘instrument  of  national  policy’’  shall  have  been 
banned  as  foolish,  barbaric,  and  unworthy. 

Were  it  possible  to  spread  information  .of  unquestioned 
accuracy  upon  all  questions  that  bear  upon  international 
relations,  and  to  secure  for  such  information  unhesitating 
acceptance  by  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the  risk  that 
emotional  explosions  may  be  brought  about  by  propaganda 
or,  tq  give  it  its  true  name,  by  partial  and  deliberately  mis¬ 
leading  statements,  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

By  dint  of  discussion,  “security”  has  come  to  mean  the 
political  and  territorial  safety  of  France,  and  of  the  nations 
allied  with  her,  against*  attack  from  outside.  No  analysis  of 
the  political  causes  of  war  can  avoid  a  frank  examination  of 

this  issue. 

The  feeling'of  insecurity,  and  the  fears  which  it  engenders, 
are  undoubtedly  the  strongest  potential  causes  of  war  m  the 
world  to-day.  No  nation,  whether  it  belong  to  the  League 
or  not,  and  no  signatory  of  the  Paris  Peace  Pact,  can  be 
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certain  that,  if  it  reduces  its  armaments  to  a  point  at  which 
it  would  have  to  rely®  upon  the  .help  of  others  for  defence 
against  attack*  such  help  would  really  be  forthcoming.  It 
cannot  even  be  sure  that  the  attacking  nation  would  be 
effectively  outlawed  and  opposed  by  the  rest^of  the  world. 

Since  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  has  been 
renounced  and,  by  renunciation,  ostracised;  since  armaments 
cannot  lawfully  be  used  save  in  self-defence  or  in  collective 
action  against  a  law-breaker,  their  lawful  function  is  no 
other  than  a  police  function,  individually  or  jointly  dis¬ 
charged,  in  the  service  of  an  international  law  which  t*he 
outlawry  of*war  has  revolutionised. 

The  postulate  of  international,  as  of  social,  peace  ifcf  that 
the  law  should  be,  and  should  be  known  to  be,  strong  and 
strongly  supported  by  public  feeling.  When  this  postulate 
has  been  fulfilled,  the  political  causes  of  war  will  disappear, 
and  the  path  of  mankind  will  run  towards  the  highest  and 
hardest  task  men  have  ever  essayed — the  creation  of  peace. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  CAUSES  OF  WAR 

t 

* 

By  Sir  Arthur  Salter 

The  occasions  of  war  are  innumerable;  but  the 
causes  fall  easily  into  a  very  few  categories.  It  is 
convenient  for  many  purposes  to  distinguish  them 
by  their  main  groups.  But  it  may  in  some  respects 
be  misleading,  because  in  practice  different  causes 
are  usually  combined  and  interact  the  one  with  • 
the  other.  Subject  to  this  caution,  the  most  con¬ 
venient  classification  of  the  #  principal  causes  of 
wars  as  we  ov?e  them  to  have  arisen  in  history  is: 

1.  Religious; .  2.  Dynastic;  3.  Political;  and  4. 
Economic.  Wars  have  been  waged  because  a 
people  professing  one  religion  have  desired  to  im¬ 
pose  it  on  another;  or  because  a  monarch  whose 
territories  were  primarily  a  family  possession, 
acquired  and  transmissible  by  marriage  and 
heredity,  desired  to  augment  them;  or  for  “politi¬ 
cal  purposes  (which  we  will  definain  a  moment); 
or  to  secure  economic  advantaged.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  causes  may  be,  and  often  have  been, 
combined.  A  monarch  has,  for  example,  invaded 

resources  he  coveted 
.  basing  Ins  claims  upon  hereditary  family  rights 
mi  laming  the  ardour  of  his  subjects  by  an  appeal 

1  ‘  B 
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to  their  religion,  and  taking  as  his  occasion  either 
an  alleged  affront  to  national  dignity  or  the 
political  grievances  of  an  Irredentist  minorit}^. 
That  is,  as  the  cause  of  a  single  war,  there  may  be 
a  complex  of  dynastic,  economic,  religious,  and 
political  motives. 

Nevertheless,  these  four  causes,  however  they 
may  combine  or  interact,  are  in  essence  different; 
and,  though  this  particular  classification  is  neither 
final  nor  exhaustive ,  it  is  useful  to  disting  aish  them . 

Now  it  is  obvious,  at  once,  that  the  relative 
importance  of  these  causes,  and  the  proportions 
in  which  they  combine  to  form  a  dangerous 
amalgam,  differ  enormously  at  different  stages  of 
the  world’s  history  and  different  parts  of  the 
world’s  surface. 

For  countries  of  an  Occidental  civilisation,  re¬ 
ligious  conflicts,  for  some  centuries  the  principal 
cause  of  devastating  wars,  have  ceased  to  be  a 
danger  which  we  need  consider.  Differences  of 
religious  belief  in  these  countries  continue.  But 
they  are  mitigated  by  a  certain  sease  of  a  com¬ 
mon  opposition  to  the  forces  of  irreligion,  and 
they  are  purged  of  any  element  of  danger  to  peace 
by  the  recognition  of  the  futility  of  a  forcibly 
imposed  religion.  In  oriental  countries  there  are 
still  instances  in  which  religious  rivalries  may 
menace  peace.  But  even  in  these  the  dominant 
aspect  of  a  dangerous  conflict  is  often,  though 
not  always,  racial  or  national  antagonism  (into 
which  rivalry  in  religion  enters  as  an  element). 
On  the  whole  it  may  justly  be  said  that,  at  this 
stage  of  the  world’s  history,  the  natural  role  of 
the  forces  of  religion  is  to  assist  the  cause  of, 
peace,  not  to  threaten  it. 
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“Dynastic”  cayses*may  be  'briefly  dismissed. 
Monarchs  remain,  but  with  diminished  auth¬ 
ority  and  with  a  much  restricted  area  of  the  world 
under  their  control.  Most  of  them  are  now  rather 
public  servants  and  representatives  of  their  people 
than  autocrats  subordinating  their  countries’ 
policies  to  their  personal  or  dynastic  interests. 
The  caprice  of  dictators  is  perhaps  the  modern 
equivalent  of  dynastic  ambitions  as  a  danger*to 
peace;  but  their  area  is  circumscribed. 

The  third  category,  “political”  causes,  ob¬ 
viously  cannot  be  similarly  dismissed.  The  tejni 
is  here  used  to  comprise  all  the  ideas,  sentiments, 
and  ambitions  that  touch  national  pride  and 
national  prestige,  and  also  the  desire  of  peoples 
to  be  governed  by  those  of  their  own  race  rather 
than  by  aliens.  Rationalist  movements,  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  Irredentist  minorities,  the  explosions 
that  arise  from  alleged  affronts  to  national  dig¬ 
nity  and  honour  fall  within,  this  category.  Tt  is 
perhaps  true*  that  at  this  moment  causes  of  this 
kind  present  the  most  obvious,  direct,  and  im¬ 
mediate  threat  to  peaceful  relations.  If  we  look 
to  the  danger  Spots  of  Europe,  to  the  relations 
between  Poland  and  Germany,  or  Germany  and 
Fiance,  or  Italy  and  Jugoslavia,  or  llungary  in 
i(  lat.ion  to  Czechoslovakia  or  Roumania,  we  find 
the  dominant  aspect  of  the  situation  a  political 
oik  ,  it  is  latliei  a  nationalistic •th^n  an  economic 
ambition  that  first  meets  the*  eye.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  however,  such  an  impression  would  be  mis¬ 
leading.  Often  an  economic  conflict*  underlies 
what  is  apparently  a  political  estrangement.  In 
•  1  eland  and  Germany,  for  example,  while  there  is 
seuous  political  animosity,  it  is  largely  kept  alive 
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by  a  conflict  between  the  interests  of  rival  coal- 
owners  or  pig-breeders.  An  intense  and  concen¬ 
trated  conflict  of  pecuniary  interest  uses  a  more 
widely  spread  and  general  racial  antagonism 
which  might  otherwise  weaken  with  time  and 
cease  to  be  dangerous.  The  political  and  the 
economic  motives  are  intertwined  beyond  the 
hope  of  disentanglement.  Even  where  the  more 
fundamental  and  more  important  cause  of  trouble 
is  economic,  the  outward  aspect,  and  the  one  most 
directly  related  to  immediate  danger,  is  nearly 
always  political.  In  present  conditions  in  Europe 
a  country  is  unlikely  to  initiate  or  threaten  war 
to  secure  an  economic  result,  but  an  enduring 
sense  of  economic  grievance  may  inflame  a  gen¬ 
eral  national  antagonism  to  the  point  of  imminent 
danger.  It  is  very  easy,  but  yery  unwise,  to 
neglect  the  more  deep-rooted  and  enduring  cause 
for  the  one  which,  especially  when-  danger  is 
imminent,  is  the  more  obvious. 

In  the  present  crisis  in  the  Far  Ea’st  the  under¬ 
lying  cause  is  obviously  economic.  •  Japan,  with 
her  surplus  population  penned  in  by  restrictions 
on  migration  and  impeded  in  her  foreign  trade, 
has  reached  a  mood  of  desperation.  In  Europe, 
however,  the  political  factors  still  count  more  in 
the  immediate  prospects  of  war  and  peace.  .* 

For  this  there  are  numerous  reasons.  We  are 
still  within  less,  than  fourteen  years  of  the  great¬ 
est  war  in  history.  For  four  years  sentiments  of 
racial  and  nationalistic  hatred  were  both  inflamed 
by  the  incidents  of  the  struggle  and  deliberately 
exploited  by  those  who  wished*  to  sustain  a  flag¬ 
ging  will  to  fight  in  the  peoples  of  their  respective  • 
countries.  Moreover,  the  Peace  Treaties  left  new 
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frontier  adjustments. and  consequent  grievances 
which,  in  several  danger ‘spots  in  Europe,  keep 
vivid  the  flame  of  nationalism.  There  is  another 
result  of  the  war  which  is  perhaps  even  more 
important.  Many  countries  were  left  with  an  in¬ 
tense  feeling  of  insecurity.  The  new  Covenant  of 
the  League  was  a  hope  rather  than  a  proved 
safeguard  to  which  they  were  prepared  to  entrust 
the  sole  charge  of  their  security.  And  in  the  last 
ten  years  we  have  seen  two  alternative  and 
competing  principles  in  operation.  On  the  one 
hand  is  what  we  may  call  the  “universal  system”, 
of  which  both  the  Covenant  of  the  League  and 
the  Kellogg  Pact  are  examples;  on  the  other  the 
“alliance”  principle.  Under  the  first  each  coun¬ 
try  relies  upon  the  material  or  moral  aid  of  the 
world,  as  a  whole,  in  case  of  attack.  Under  the 
second  it  relies  upon  alliances  or  understandings  • 
with  particular  countries.  In  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years,  probably,  tb.e  peace  of  the  world 
depends  chiefly  upon  which  of  these  principles 
proves  stronger — for  ultimately  they  are  incom¬ 
patible.  The  criterion  is  simple,.  If  trouble  arises 
will  the  countries  not  directly  involved  say  “We 
must  stand  by  our  friends”?  or  will  they  say  “We 
must  judge  the  issue  by  reference  to  the  Covenant 
and  Pact  engagements.  Which  of  the  disputants 
lias  observed  these  engagements?  Which  has  re¬ 
sorted  to  hostile  action  in  breach  of  them?  We 
must  determine  our  action  accordingly”?  If  the 
former  proves  stronger— or  if  even  before  the 
actual  dispute  arises  each  country  fears  that  it 
Europe,  at  least,  will  gradually  fall  into  two 
groups  of  hostile  alliances.  Competitive  arma¬ 
ments  will  increase;  national  hatreds  and 
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national  fears  will  be  constantly  inflamed,  and 
sooner  or  later  war  must  come.  Now*  this  process 
is,  if  we  adopt  our  general  classification,  emin¬ 
ently  a  c  ‘political”  one,  though  here  again  we 
must  remember  that  economic  conflicts  will  ag¬ 
gravate  the  trouble. 

In  the  dangers  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  there¬ 
fore,  political  factors  are  now  most*  prominent  in 
Europe  though  not  in  the  Far  Eastern  situation. 
But  if  we  take  a  longer  view  we  shall  see*  that 
the  importance  of  the  economic  factor  is  likely 
to  increase  steadily,  and  ultimately  to  constitute 
the  central  problem  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  preventive  machinery  of  Covenant  and  Pact, 
the  network  of  treaties  designed  to  .prevent  war, 
and  to  provide  alternative  methods  for  the 
settlement  of  conflicts,  grows  rapidly  from  year 
*  to  year.  Its  adequacy  depends  mainly  upon  the 
play  of  two  factors;  on  the  one  hand  the  strength 
which  it  can  derive  from  the  determined  loyalty 
of  those  who  have  constructed  and 'accepted  it, 
and  on  the  other  the  strain  which  deep  diver¬ 
gencies  of  interest  and  policy  may  impost  on  it. 
We  may  perhaps  say  with  some  Confidence  that 
it  should  certainly  suffice  to  prevent  what  may 
be  called  accidental  or  capricious  wars,  and  to 
settle  the  casual  and  occasional  disputes  and 
conflicts  that  arise  in  the  course  of  the  world’s 
business  if  deeper  .and  more  enduring  forces  are 
not  involved.  On  *the  other  hand,  no  possible 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  without 
war  can  be  strong  enough  to  stand  every  con¬ 
ceivable  strain.  Future  peace  depends  not  qh  y 
upon  the  character  of  the  preventive  machinery,  * 
but  also  upon  whether  the  normal  life  of  the 
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world  is,  or  is  pot,*  such  as  to  create  deep 
and  intensely  felt  divergences  of  policy  and 
interest. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  strain  iryposed  upon 
the  system  is  likely  in  the  immediate  future  in 
Europe  to  come  most  obviously  from  political 
reasons;  from  the  fears  as  to  security  and 
the  competitive  armaments  which  both  ex¬ 
press  and  increase  them;  the  grievances  «of 
minorities;  the  separation  of  nationals  of  the  same 
country  by  a  corridor  of  intervening  sovereignty; 
the  national  ambitions  that  claim  or  deny  parity 
in  armed  forces  as  an  expression  of  political 
status;  the  associations  of  political  friends  as 
against  others  outside  the  group;  the  competitive 
diplomacy  in  such  regions  as  the  Balkans  that 
this  process  of  gj*oup -forming  provokes;  the  rival 
political  systems  of  democracy,  dictatorship,  and 
Bolshevism  with  their  external  reactions;  the 

historical  and  sentimental  .resentments  at?  the 

*  • 

transfer  of  territory  to  other  sovereignties  under 
recent  treaties,  and  so  on. 

As,  however,  the  world  settles  down  again  to 
its  normal  life*  as  memories  of  the  war  and  its 
immediate  consequences  grow  more  distant,  as 
here  and  there  adjustments  are  made*  and  griev¬ 
ances  removed,  the  content  of  men’s  minds'  will 
change.  Political  resentments  may  last  long,  but 
in  their  nature  they  tend  to  diminish  unless 
special  causes  revive  them.  Tke  normal  concern, 
after  all,  of  most  men  in  all  countries  is  how  to 
earn  the  necessities  of  life,  or  to  add  Luxuries  to 
the  necessities.  Some  men  at  all  times,  and  most 
•  men  at  some  times,  are  more  concerned  with 
political  aspirations  or  ambitions  or  resentments. 
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But  these  are  exceptional  persons  and  excep¬ 
tional  periods.  If  the  preventive,  machinery, 
aided  by  war  memories  and  war  weariness,  can 
prevent  the  present  political  resentments  from 
causing  another  war  for  a  substantial  time,  the 
specifically  political  forces  which  make  for  danger 
should  tend  to  diminish. 

No  similar  tendency  is  to  be  expected  as  re¬ 
gards  econonlic  dangers. 

In  any  future  that  we  can  foresee  "the*  main 
occupation  and  concern  of  mankind  will  be  the 
economic  struggle;  competition  between  indivi¬ 
duals  and  between  groups,  whether  of  the  same 
or  different  countries,  will  remain  a  basic  element 
in  human  life.  The  forces  so  engendered  are 
potentially  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  if  they 
are  so  developed  and  directed  that  their  collective 
might  comes  in  conflict  with  any  human  institu¬ 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  institution  that 
can  withstand  the  strain. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  on  any  reasonably  long  view  of  the 
future,  the  preyentive  machinery  agaihst  war 
is  likely  to  prevent  purely  political  causes  from 
leading  to  war  unless  they  are  reinforced  'by 
economic  ‘conflicts  of  interest  and  policy;  but 
that,  if  the  normal  economic  competition  leads 
to  methods  and  policies  which  create  a  growing 
sense  of  injury  and  injustice;  if  such  methods  and 
policies  are  identified  with  the  collective  authority 
of  national  Governments;  if  they  supplement, 
strengthen  and  inflame  political  resentments,  no 
preventive  machinery  is  likely,  to  withstand  the 
strain  indefinitely. 
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The  Torsi  ta£en*by  Economic  Dangers 
to  Peace  under  Modern  Conditions 

We  have  seen  the  probable  importance  of 
the  economic  factor  in  future  dangers  to^peace. 
It  is  no  less  necessary  to  recognise  the*  form 
which  it  is  likely  to  take  under  modern  con- 
ditions. 

Economic  causes  have  always*  been  among 
those  which  have  led  to  war.  But  the  form  they 
have  assumed  has  been  very  different  at  different 
periods  of  history.  In  early  ages  we  have  the  mass 
invasions  of  nomadic  races.  As  national  Govern¬ 
ments  developed,  wars  have  been  the  normal 
methods  by  .which  their  territory  has  been  de¬ 
termined,  and  whether  by  extension  of  frontiers 
or  acquisition  of  colonies  wars  have  been  a  prin¬ 
cipal  determinant  in  the  distribution  of  races  and  ° 
their  comparative  prosperity.  In  many  periods 
the  forcible  acquisition  of  neighbours’  territories 
has  been  undertaken  for  mixed  motives  of  power, 
glory,  and  the  exploitation  of  new  economic  re¬ 
sources.  As  late  as  the  nineteenth  century  we 
have  the  partition  of  Africa  by  a  process  of  com¬ 
petitive  diplomacy  involving  danger  at  every 
step,  and  the  similarly  competitive  demarcation 
of  spheres  of  influence,  under  predominantly 
economic  motives,  of  such  countries  as  China  or 
Persia.  . 

None  of  these  forms  of  economic  competition 
or  conflict  is  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
Some  of  them  may,  of  course,  recur,  but  for  the 
time  the  form  and  direction  are  different.  The 
fundamental  new  factor  is  the  enormously  in¬ 
creased  expense  and  economic  waste  of  war 
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under  modern  conditions.* No,  country  is  likely 
to  engage  in  war  against  another  which  has  the 
resources  of  an  industrial  civilisation  solely  in 
order  to  obtain  economic  benefits.  Many  wars  in 
the  past  have  given  results,  to  the  victors  which 
seemed  to  them  more  than  commensurate  with 
the  cost  and  loss;  many  more  have  seemed  likely 
to  do  so  when  they  were  undertaken.  In  the 
future  this  is  impossible.  It  is  even  likely  (though 
by  no  means  so  certain)  that  countries  will  re¬ 
frain  from  the  kind  of  bluffing  diplomacy  which 
attempts  to  wrest  economic  advantages  or  new 
territory  at  the  recognised  risk  of  war  though 
without  the  desire  to  embark  upon  it.  And  there 
are  other  reasons  too.  The  forcible  domination 
of  one  civilised  country  by  another  is  recognised 
as  impracticable;  the  partitioning  of  the  un- 
*  civilised  parts  of  the  world  is  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete;  and  though  the  forcible  transfer*of  colonies 
from* one, colonial  power  to  another  is  not  to  be 
excluded  from  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  the 
preventive  machinery  against  war  and  the  im¬ 
mense  risks  and  .cost  involved  make  it  unlikely 
that  it  will  be  undertaken  as  a  sole* and  deliberate 
object  of  policy. 

The  characteristic  form  of  the  present  and 
probable  economic  conflicts  is  not  to  be  found 
in  attempts  to  acquire  new  territory.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  use  of  the  poiver  of  government  to 
deflect  the  course  of  trade  between  one  country  or 
another . 

One  consequence  follows  from  the  fact  that 
this  is  now  the  characteristic  *form  which  *the 
economic  factor  assumes  in  relation  to  the 
problem  of  maintaining  peace.  By  comparison 
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with  earlier  economic#  policies  -it  is  likely  to  be 
less  obviously  and  directly  related  to  the  actual 
occasion  of  war.  If,  in  the  past,  a  country  desired 
to  acquire  a  rich  contiguous  territory  or  distant 
colony  it  might  obviously,  and  even  openly,  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  war  for  the  purpose,  though*  even 
then  motives  were  often  confused  and  other  pre¬ 
texts  were  invented.  Rut  a  country  is  now  un¬ 
likely  to  initiate  war  solely  and’  deliberately 
either* to  impose  a  measure  of  commercial  policy 
or  to  protest  against  one  imposed  by  another. 
The  process  is  different.  One  provocative  measure 
is  followed  by  retaliatory  measures  in  return. 
Intense  national  feeling  is  aroused.  Those  who 
wish  for  othej*  reasons  to  increase  competitive 
armaments  find  a  national  mood  which  helps 
them  in  their  object.  All  political  antagonisms 
are  inflamed.  The  sense  of  fear  and  insecurity, 
as  similar  measures  are  taken  in  the  opposing 
country,  #  grows.  And  finally,  perhaps  on  st>me 
trivial  occasion  at  the  last,  some  form  of  hostile 
action  is  taken.  And  when  the  League  intervenes 
its  task  is  made  more  difficult,  and  may  be  made 
impossible,  by  The  long  developing  and  deeply 
rooted  feelings  of  antagonism  and  injustice  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  economic  action  to* which  we 
have,  referred. 

What  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  in  examining 
in  more  detail  economic  problems  -is  not  to  take 
onlv  those  which  are  likely  •  to  be  the  actual 
occasions  of  war,  or  even  the  direct  and  obvious 
causes,  but  all  those  which  to  a  seric.us  extent 
poison  international  relations  and  create  inter- 
*  national  friction. 
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The  Part  played  by  Governments  in 
Economic  Competition 

It  is  timp  now  to  consider  in  some  detail  the 
principal  classes  of  cases  in  which  Governments 
intervene  or  may  intervene  in  economic  com¬ 
petition,  and  so  cause  the  dangers  to  interna¬ 
tional  relations  described  above.  •> 

*Eor  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  adopt 
the  following  classification,  though  some  *of  the 
divisions  necessarily  overlap  to  some  extent: 

•  (1)  Commercial  Policy; 

(2)  Population  Problems; 

(3)  Credit,  Currency  and  Capital  Problems; 

(4)  Transportation  Problems;  • 

(5)  Raw  Material  Problems; 

(6)  Diplomacy  in  Relation  to  Competition; 

(7)  Internal  Social  Trouble  and  its  Political 
Reactions. 

% 

•  •  r  # 

A  few  comments  will  be  made  on  questions  that 
seem  to  be  of  particular  interest  under  each  of 
these  headings.  .No  full  treatment  is,  however, 
possible  even  in  outline  in  the  space  now  at  our 
disposal.  For  a  further  analysis  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  J oint  and  Separate  Memor anda 
by ‘Professors  Moritz  Bonn  and  Andre  Siegfried, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  League  of  Nations 
m  April  1929,  afid  printed  under  the  heading, 
“Economic  Tendencies  Affecting  the  Peace  of 
the  World”.  No  attempt  will  now  be  made  to 
lay  down*  anything  like  a  doctrine  or  to  pi  each 
solutions  of  the  different  problems  raised..  The 
object  is  rather  to  suggest  questions  for  which- 
special  attention  is  desirable. 
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(1)  Commercial  Pdicjf 

As  a  sub-division  of  this  class  it  is  natural  to 
think  first  of  tariffs.  For  of  all  forms  of  Govern¬ 
ment  action  which  affect  the  economic  interests 
of  other  countries  tariffs  have  the  most  extensive 
and  considerable  economic  consequences.  Nearly 
all  countries  liawe  some  protective  tariffs,  though 
they  vary  very  greatly  in  range  and  in  height; 
most  countries  depend  to  a  substantial  extent  on 
both  exports  and  imports.  Most  manufactured 
articles  are  subject  to  a  duty  as  they  pass  the 
frontier;  and  the  natural  effect  of  duties  is  both 
to  reduce  imports  and  exports  and  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  articles  on  which  they  are  imposed. 
In  these  conditions  no  other  measures  of  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  whether  by  way  of  subsidy  or 
prohibition,  have  a  comparable  importance  with 
tariffs  in  the  general  economy  of  the  world. 
That  is,  however,  the  economic  point  of  view*  We 
are  now  concerned  with  the  quite  different  point 
of  view  of  what  it  is  that  is  most  important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  relations;  and 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  because  tariffs  are 
economically  most  important  they  must  be  or 
will  be  the  most  dangerous  source  of  conflicts  and 
ill-will.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  as  the  natural 
range  of  economic  activity  grows  wider  while 
tariff  units  show  no  similar  tendency  to  grovr  in 
size,  the  clash  and  conflict  between  the  claims  of 
nationalism  and  of  economic  interest  increase, 
and  tariffs  more  and  more  cramp  ^industrial 
development  and.  deflect  the  natural  courses  of 
•  channels  of  trade.  But  tariffs  in  themselves,  even 
high  tariffs,  while  economically  important,  will 
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not  necessarily  .  have  cqrrespondingly^  serious 
political  consequences  on  international  relations. 
If  tariffs,  even  high  ones,  are  non-differential  or 
differential  .only  on  accepted  principles  and  con¬ 
ditions,  are  not  very  unequal  and  are  reasonably 
stable,  they  are  in  all  their  effects  very  much 
like  natural  obstacles,  mountain  ranges,  etc., 
which  make  transport  more  difficult  or  expen¬ 
sive;  they  involve  some  economic  loss,  but  it 
is  a  measurable  one;  the  economic  organisation 
accepts  them  as  a  factor  and  adjusts  itself,  and 
the  ill-feeling  engendered  may  not  be  very  great. 
Countries  do  not  normally  regard  themselves  as 
having  a  natural  right  to  free  entry  into  each 
other’s  markets.  It  is  very  different,  however, 
if  they  are  deprived,  especially  suddenly,  of  a 
right  previously  enjoyed  for  a  long  period;  if 
large  and  important  industries  which  have  grown 
up  in  response  to  a  trade  demand  m^ide  possible 
by  free  entry  or  low  tariffs  are  suddenly  dis¬ 
located  dr  destroyed  by  new  duties.  • 

This  is  to  say,  that  from  our  present  point  of 
view  of  the  peace  of  the  world  and  international 
goodwill,  it  is  not  so  much  tariffs  as  the  arbitrary 
methods  by  which  they  are  framed,  imposed  and 
changed  that  are  a  serious  element  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  From  this  point  of  view,  there¬ 
fore,  it  may  be  well  to  concentrate  attention 
rather  on  tariff-leaking  methods  than  on  the 
general  issue  of  Fjee  Trade  or  Protection.  Free 
Trade  may  be  preferable  in  the  interests  of  general 
world  prpsperity,  and  if  it  could  be  secured 
might  also  involve  the  removal  of  many  serious 
dangers  to  international  relations.  But  in  exist-  • 
ing  circumstances  we  may  secure  a  larger  return 
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by  concentrating  upon  a  more  immediately  pi  ac- 
ticable  goal  than  that ’of  abolishing  tariffs.  What 
we  most  need  is  to  reform  their  abuses. 

There  is  enough  to  do  even  within  this  re¬ 
stricted  sphere.  Many  countries  still  frame  their 
tariffs  under  the  pressure  of  organised  interests 
with  little  consideration  of  the  kind  of  disloca¬ 
tion  that  may  be  caused  elsewhere,  the  only 
restraining  influence — and  that  partial  and  in¬ 
effective—  dbeing  the  fear  of  retaliation.  We  have, 
however,  enough  in  existing  practice  and  recent 
policy  to  indicate  the  line  of  advance.  Commer¬ 
cial  treaties  which  have  been  renewed  in  the  last 
few  years  in  Europe  give  at  least  some  temporary 
stability  between  the  contracting  States.  They 
are,  however,  subject  usually  to  denunciation 
within  a  short  period.  There  have  recently  been 
negotiations  for*  the  purpose  of  making  these 
agreements  more  stable,  and,  in  particular,  pro¬ 
viding  tha£  changes  should  only  be  made  $iter 
notice  has  been  given  and*  an  opportunity  of 
consultation  afforded  with  any  seriously  affected 
State.  These  principles — a  recognition  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  greater  stability  arid  the  legitimate 
interest  of  other  countries  in  the  imposition  of 
new  tariffs  and  of  a  right  of  prior  consultation — 
might,  if  given  a  sufficient  extension,  make  tariffs 
in  time  an  immensely  less  serious  source  of  fric¬ 
tion  in  international  relations. 

In  contrast  with  tariffs,  State-aided  dumping 
causes  an  amount  of  friction*  out  of  proportion 
to  its  economic  effect.  From  time  to  time  in  a 
serious  depression  of  some  industry  which  can 
•  exeyt  poetical  pressure,  a  State  assists  its  own 
nationals  to  sell  for  export  at  less  than  the  home 
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price.  In  these  cases  intense  feeling  is  inevitably 
caused,  and  the  effect  on  the  general  relations 
of  the  country  resorting  to  this  measure  with 
other  countries  that  both  produce  and  import 
the  commodity  is  at  once  noticeable.  It  is  the 
combination  of  State  association  and  dumping 
that  is  serious.  A  State  subsidy  to  an  industry, 
even  an  exporting  industry,  ydiile  resented, 
causes  very  much  less  resentment  if  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  dumping,  that  is,  sold  ajbroad 
at  less  than  the  home  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
dumping,  if  not  aided  by  the  State,  is  restricted 
both  in  extent  and  in  time  by  the  pressure  of 
home  competition  which  is  always  tending  to 
force  down  home  prices  to  within  the  small  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  cost  of  production;  and  in  any  case 
such  resentment  as  is  felt  is  confined  to  the  private 
individuals  who  resort  to  it.  The  responsibility 
of  nations  is  not  involved. 

(2)  Population  Problems 

A  whole  group  of  problems  centre  round  surplus 
population,  emigration  and  immigration.  We 
must  not  mistake  the  nature  of  these  questions. 
There  is  no  surplus  of  world  population,  nor  a^iy 
likelihood -of  one  in  any  near  future.  There  are 
still  large  areas  of  the  world  whose  development 
is  in  its  infancy.  A  world  surplus  may  indeed 
come  in  timq,  but  in  no  case  soon,  and  many 
factors  may  postpone  or  prevent  it.  Birth  rates 
may  decrease  from  natural  causes  or  delibeiate 
control.  For  the  present,  and  for  long  to  come, 
we  have  only  the  problem  of  local  surpluses  in  a 
world  which,  with  the  aid  of  modern  science,  can 
support  much  more  than  its  total  population. 
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And  these  local  surpluses,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  surplus  pnly  m  relation  to  a  given  world 
economic  system  and  a  given  ability  of  the 
countries  in  question  to  pay  for  imports  from 
elsewhere  by  selling  exports.  While  we  still,  there¬ 
fore,  have  a  difficult  enough  problem,  it  is  nt)t  in 
its  nature  insoluble.  It  should  be  possible,  by 
national  and  international  arrangements,  to 
prevent  these  local  surpluses  driving  the  world 
to  war.  * 

But  if  explosions  are  to  be  prevented,  the 
peoples  of  the  world  must  work  positively  and 
co-operatively  at  finding  a  safety-valve  for  tile 
explosive  forces,  and  not  merely  defensively  at 
national  policies  designed  to  direct  the  explosion 
elsewhere.  And  the  formation  of  a  world  opinion 
on  a  few  general  principles  would  be  a  great 
assistance.  Does  the  possession  of  an  apparently 
surplus,  andpncreasing,  population  give  any  kind 
of  moral  right  to  a  country  to  aim  at  an  extension 
of  its  territory,  or  alternatively  for  emigration 
of  its  nationals  to  other  countries,  or  to  greater 
freedom -for  its  trade?  Or  should  such  a  country 
be  expected  to  adjust  its  population  or  its  stand¬ 
ard,  of  living  to  its  existing  resources?  Should 
the  admitted  and  natural  right  of  a  country  to 
limit  immigration  at  least  enough  to  retain  its 
own  racial  integrity  be  regarded  as  subject  to 
qualification  if  it  cannot,  with  itg  existing  popula¬ 
tion,  develop  its  own  territory,  or  can  develop 
it  only  very  slowly:  and  especially  if  some  of  its 
territory  is  for  climatic  reasons  uninhabitable  by 
its  own  nationals  \vhile  suitable  for  those  of  an¬ 
other  race?  Along  which  of  these  principles,  or 
by  what  combination  of  them,  should  the  world 
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try  to  solve  the  problegn  of  local  surpluses? 
Ultimately  the  peace  of  the  world' may  depend 
upon  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

(3)  Credit,' Currency  and  Capital  Problems 

The  most  important  problems,  under  this 
category,  perhaps  centre  round  foreign  loans  to 
Governments  and  their  collection.  Action  against 
a  defaulting  -State  in  the  interests  of  bondholders 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of  the  last 
century.  The  principles  of  policy,  and  a  standard 
of  recognised  practice,  urgently  need  working 
out.  It  would  be  unsuitable  to  attempt  to  set  out 
a  code  of  principles  here.  One  comment  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  permitted.  Two  kinds  of  loan  are  rela¬ 
tively  without  danger  to  international  relations. 
The  first  is  that  which  remains  throughout  a 
private  affair,  with  no  Government  support,  the 
private  banker  and  lender  taking  their  own  risk, 
charging  a  corresponding  rate,  relying  upon  the 
borrowing  country*  s  interest  in  maintaining  its 
credit  for  future  loans  as  the  only  “sanction”, 
and  standing  the  loss  if  default  occurs.  The  second 
is  that  in  which,  governmental  association  being 
foreseen  as  inevitable,  the  requisite  precautions, 
both  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  loan  and  as  to 
international  reactions,  are  taken  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  League 
scheme  for  Austria,  where  all  the  Governments 
likely  to  be  concerned  in  success  or  failure  care¬ 
fully  examined  and  agreed  upon  the  conditions 
and  use  of  the  loan  before  it  was  issued.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  these,  the  most  dangerous  form  of  loan 
is  that  which  is  regarded  at  first  as  a  purely 
private  transaction,  negotiated  by  private  per- 
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sons  with  the  borrowing  Government,  without 
regard  to  .political  considerations,  but  which 
afterwards,  when  default  occurs,  proves  to  in¬ 
volve  such  interests  as  to  result  in  governmental 
action.  Consider,  for  example,  a  large  loan  ^raised 
by  the  unconstitutional  monarch  of  a  primitive 
people  for  expenditure  on  personal  luxuries,  but 
secured  on  the  revenues  of  his  country,  and  so 
subscribed  that  the  bondholders  are  ultimately 
able  to  use  the  forces  of  their  respective  countries 
to  exact  payment.  The  result  is  unjust  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  alike  of  the  borrowing  and  the  lending 
countries,  and  the  measures  of  enforcement  are 
extremely  likely  to  involve  international  com¬ 
plications. 

(4)  Transportation  Problems 

Most  of  the  questions  that  come  under  this 
heading  arise  from  the  fact  that  many  countries 
require  to  obtain  their  supplies,  or  despatch  the 
goods  they  4 sell,  across  intervening  territory. 
Happily  the  principle  of  “free  transit”  has  a  very 
wide  recognition,  but  the  difficulty  of  giving 
security  against  all  possible  interruption  is 
greater. 

It  is  to  the  same  general  category  thht  we  must 
assign  the  famous  controversy  as  to  the  “freedom 
of  the  seas”,  which  raises  issues  too  complicated 
for  discussion  here.  . 

(5)  Raw  Material  Problems  # 

Some  great  powers  have  occupied  uncivilised 
ai  ca£  i  ich  in  natural  resources.  The  actual  process 
•of  competitive  occupation  occasioned  much  fric¬ 
tion  and  many  conliicts.  This  process  perhaps 
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passed  its  most  dangerous  cpha.se  with  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Africa  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the 
danger  of  conflicts  over  raw  materials,  though 
changed  in  form,  still  remains.  Many  countries, 
either  in  their  domestic  territories  or  their  em¬ 
pire,  possess  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  re¬ 
sources  which  are  the  raw  materials  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  whole  world.  How  far  this  threatens 
future  conflict  obviously  depends  very  greatly 
upon  the  policy  which  governs  their  sale.  If  the 
raw  materials  are  available  on  equal  terms  to  the 
whole  world,  the  sovereignty  over  the  territory 
in  which  they  are  produced  is  obviously  of  much 
less  importance  to  international  relations  than  if 
it  were  used  to  give  a  competitive  advantage  to 
the  industry  of  a  particular  country.  Dangers 
from  this  source  are  not  imminent  at  present, 

’  because  more,  and  not  less,  materials  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  kind  are  being  produced  than  in¬ 
dustry  needs;  and  because,  largely  for  this  reason, 
competition  in  their  sale  secures  eqiial  and  easy 
conditions  for  all  importing  countries.  It  follows 
that  this  is  a  specially  favourable  period  iii  which 
to  try  to  secure  agreement  as  to1  the  principles 
which  should  permanently  govern  the  supply- of 
raw  materials  to  other  countries  than  those  which 
need  them.  For  it  is  much  easier  to  prevent,  than 
to  terminate,  provocative  and  preferential  prac¬ 
tices. 

(6)  Diplomacy  in  Relation  to  Competition 

A  little,  recognised,  but  important,  source  of 
friction  in  international  relations  arises  from  the 
use  of  the  diplomatic  machine  to  assist  nationals  • 
in  economic  competition.  This  is  especially  notice- 
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able  in  the  case  gf  the  legations  of  great  Powers 
operating  in  the  capitals  of  small  countries.  A 
large  part  of  the  current  daily  work  of  such  lega¬ 
tions  consists,  in  fact,  of  helping  their  respective 
nationals  to  obtain  contracts  and  concessions. 
How  far  is  it  right  and  desirable  that  a  Minister, 
or  a  commercial  attache,  acting  under  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  should  go  in  work  of  this  kind  ? 
There  is  a  singular  absence  of  a*ny  recognised 
etiquette' limiting  the  sphere  and  prescribing  the 
methods  permissible  to  those  who,  as  official  re¬ 
presentatives,  necessarily  engage  the  collective 
responsibility  of  their  respective  countries  in  any¬ 
thing  they  do.  Clearly  it  is  right  that  they  should 
insist  on  justice  and  fair  treatment.  It  may  also 
be  convenient  that  they  should  supply  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  local  law  and  custom,  and  perhaps 
trade  opportunities,  though  trade  organisations  • 
organised  privately  might  do  work  of  this  kind. 
But  unhappily  a  Minister  often  goes  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  this.  He  represents  it  as  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  his  Government  that  a  contract 
or  a  concession  or  a  loan  issue  should  be  given  to 
a  firm  of  his  own  nationality.  His  representation 
may  carry  suggestions  as  to  political  favour  or 
displeasure;  and  if  negotiations  of  quite  a  different 
character,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  an  Enfente 
or  Alliance,  or  the  funding  of  a  foreign  debt,  are 
in  progress  between  the  two  countries,  the  minis¬ 
terial  intervention  may  weU  be  decisive.  Is  a 
Minister  justified  in  using  pressure  of  this  kind? 
Certainly  when  a  Minister  is  suspected  of  doing 
so  .by  others,  resentment  follows,  and  the  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  relations  between  the  legations  is 
transmitted  to  their  respective  Foreign  Offices.  In 
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the  meantime  the  impact  of  s>uch, competitive  busi¬ 
ness  diplomacy  upon  the  politics  of  small  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals  is  often  very  regrettable.  Here  again 
the  point  to  retain  is  that  practice,  in  fact,  varies 
considerably;  different  Ministers  and  countries 

•  have  differing  standards.  There  is  no  generally 
recognised  and  observed  code  of  behaviour  in 

•  such  matters,  and  in  its  absence  friction  is  inevit- 
abte.  This  may  seem  to  many  a  trivial  source  of 

.  economic  difficulties,  but  not  to  those  who  ‘have 
watched  closely  the  working  of  legations  in  small 
capitals. 

(7)  Internal  Social  Trouble  and  its  Political 
Reactions 

Little  need  be  said  under  this  heading,  as  it  is 
,  covered  by  other  papers.1  For  the  sake  of  com¬ 
pleteness,  however,  it  must  be  noted  that  there 
are  a„number  of  countries  in  which  grave  social 
trouble,  or  revolution,  if  it  occurred,  would  be 
likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  and 
perhaps  foreign  intervention. 

We  have  now  reviewed,  necessarily  in  bare 
outline,  the  main  forms  which  economic  dangers 
are  likely  to  assume.  The  questions  which  arise 
are  set  out  in  much  greater  detail  in  the  Bonn- 
Siegfried  Memoranda  already  referred  to. 

As  we  have*  seen,  the  characteristic  form  of 
the  economic  danger,  in  modern  conditions,  arises 
from  the  use  of  the  instrument  of  government  to 
influence  economic  competition^  and  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  code  of  recognised  behaviour. 

1  See  Supplementary  Reports,  pp.  185-231.  * 
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Preventive*  an£>  Remedial  Action 

The  fundamental  question  remains  as  to  what 
preventive  and  remedial  action  can  be  taken,  and, 
in  particular,  what  contribution  different  classes 
of  the  world  community  can  make  to  that  action. 

It  will  have  emerged  from  what  has  been  said 
that  what  is  .most  needed  is  effective  world 
agreement  as  to  the  principles  which  should 
guide  Governments  in  the  action  they  take  affect¬ 
ing  the  economic  interests  of  other  countries,  and 
therefore  international  relations. 

Now,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  that  such  prin¬ 
ciples  can  in  the  near  future  be  directly  negoti¬ 
ated  between  Governments  and  embodied  in  con¬ 
ventions.  It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  that 
a  valuable  convention  may  be  obtained  regard¬ 
ing  the  “treatment  of  foreigners”  who  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  residence  in  each  country,  and  secur¬ 
ing  for  them  in  general  equal  treatment  as  regards 
business ‘facilities,  taxation,  etc.  We  can  also 
contemplate  treaties  being  made  to  cover  some 
part  of  hire  tariff  problem,  to  provide,  for  example, 
for  some  prior  consultation  before  new  tariffs  are 
imposed  which  would  disastrously  affect  foreign 
industries. 

It4is  clear,  however,  that,  over  the  greater 
range  of  the  problems  we  have  discussed,  the 
time  is  not  ripe  for  effective  governmental  negoti¬ 
ations.  In  many  cases  such  negotiations  would 
either  fail  or,  even  worse,  would  consolidate 
practices  and  customs  involving  danger  to  future 
international  relations.  In  these  cases  before 
•  discussion  can  usefully  proceed  between  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  Governments,  preliminary  re- 
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seaicli  and  study,,  unofficial  and  public  discussion, 
and  the  gradual  building  up  of  a  body  of  informed 
and  interested  world  public  opinion  are  essential. 

For  this  purpose  the  active  interest,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  universities,  and  ’centres  of  teaching  and 
learning  of  every  kind,  and  on  the  other,  of  all 
institutions  which  organise  and  direct  informed 
discussion  of  matters  affecting  international  re¬ 
lations,  needs  to  be  enlisted. 

And  for  a  movement  for  inquiries,  discussion, 
and  world  public  education  of  this  kind,  the  great 
institutions  which  guide  and  represent  the  re¬ 
ligious  forces  of  the  world  can  supply  a  motive 
power  and  force  of  inestimable  value  and  decisive 
effect. 

No  better  conclusion  can  be  found  for  this 
report  than  the  solemn  words  of  M.  Theunis,  the 
President  of  the  World  Economic  Cqnference  of 
1927 — the  most  authoritative  conference  that 
has  ever  met  to  discuss  the  world’s  economic 
problems. 

The  Conference,  M.  Theunis  pointed  cut,  had 
passed  a  resolution  stating  the  “unanimous  con¬ 
viction  that  the  maintenance  of  world  peace 
depends  largely  upon  the  principles  on  which  the 
economic  policies  of  nations  are  formed  and,  exe¬ 
cuted;  that  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  all 
countries  should,  constantly  take  counsel  to¬ 
gether  as  to  this  aspect  of  the  economic  problem; 
and  that  we  should  look  forward  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  recognised  body  of  principles  designed 
to  eliminate  the  economic  difficulties  which  cause 
friction  and  misunderstanding.  Economic  con- « 
diets”,  he  continued,  “and  divergence  of  eco- 
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nomic  interest  arp  perhaps  tho  most  serious  and 
the  most  permanent  of  all'the  dangers  which  are 
likely  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.  No 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  can  be  relied* upon  to  maintain  peace  if 
the  economic  policies  of  the  world  so  develop  as 
to  create  not  only  deep  divergences  of  economic 
interest  between  "different  masses  of  the  world’s 
population  but  a  sense  of  intolerable  injury  and 
injustice.  'No  task  is  more  urgent  or  more  vital 
than  that  of  securing  agreement  on  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  of  policy  which  are  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  future  peace.” 

[Detailed  studies  of  the  subjects  of  Raw  Materials, 
Tariffs,  and  Migration,  prepared  by  Professors  Jacob 
Viner,  Andre  Siegfried,  and  Moritz  Bonn  respectively, 
will  be  found  in  the  Supplementary  Section  of  this  Vol.] 


•INDUSTRIAL  AND  LABOUR  INFLUENCES 

•> 

By  G.  A.  Johnston 
1.  Introduction 

Influences  in  tlie  industrial  and  labour  field 
are  often  more  truly  the  underlying  causes  of  war 
than  the  events  which  constitute  the  actual  occa¬ 
sions  for  the  declaration  of  wau  The  immediate 
*  occasions  of  war  are  various,  and  often  trivial; 
for  example,  the  rash  act  of  some  commander  of 
troops  or  warships,  the  alteration  of  a  telegram 
by  some  diplomatist,  the  assassination  of  some 
official  personage,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  that  these  occasions  are  not  the  real  causes 
of  war.  The  real,  as  contrasted  with  the  osten¬ 
sible,  causes  are  not  often  clear.  It  is  probable 
that  no  great  war  was  ever  due  to  a  single  cause. 
Wars  are  rather  the  result  of  a  group  of  causes, 
the  most  apparent  of  which  are  not  always  the 
most  fundamental.  The  fundamental  causes  of 
war  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  slow  develop¬ 
ment  of  tendencies  and  policies  which  may  begin 
to  develop  for  years,  and  even  for  generations, 
before  the  actual  explosion  takes  place.  The 
development  of  some  of  these  influences  is  so  * 
gradual  that  it  is  only  when  comparison  is 
&  26 
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made  over  considerable  periods  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  sure  that  movement  has  taken  place 
at  all.  It  is  necessary  to  be  clear  on  this  point, 
because  the  influences  that  make  foi  war  in  the 
industrial  and  labour  .sphere  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  background  and  are  raiely,  if 
ever,  explicitly  recognised  among  the  causes  of 
war. 

This- report  deals  with  the  influences  which 
make  for  war  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word 
“war”.  It  will  refer  not  only  to  wars  between 
nations,  but  also  to  civil  wars.  It  will  include  in 
the  influences  that  make  for  war  those  which 
have  led  to  revolts,  rebellions,  and  revolutions. 
For  all  these  manifestations  are  of  the  essential 
nature  of  war  and  employ  the  appropriate 
methods  of  war. 

It  is  not  generally  recognised  that  there  -are 
labour  and  industrial  influences  making  for  war. 
There  is,  indeed,  universal  agreement  that  the 
economic?  causes  of  war  are  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant;  but  economic  causes  are  generally  inter¬ 
preted  to  refer  to  commerical  and  financial  ele¬ 
ments  rather  than  to  factors  in  the  field*  of  labour 
and  industry.  The  tendency  to  overlook  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  labour  influences  making  for  war 
can  be  illustrated  from  a  brief*  survey  of  some 
classifications  of  the  causes  of  war  that  have 
actually  been  given. 

Some  forty  different  causes  of  war  w.ere  enu¬ 
merated  by  the  speakers  at  the  Conference  on 
the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War  called  at  Washington 
in  1925  by  nine  national  women’s  organisations 
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of  the  United  States.  These  causes  were  classified 
in  four  main  catgories:  psychological,  economic, 
political,  and  social.  Only  three  of  the  forty  causes 
thus  classified  refer  even  indirectly  to  the  sphere 
of  industry  and  labour;  they  are  ‘  ‘migration 
barriers”,  “social  inequalities”,  and  “economic 
rivalries”. 

Another  classification  of  the  causes  or  sources 
of  war,  which  mentions  forty-one  different 
sources,  is  published  by  Mr.  Tell  A.  Turner  in  his 
Causes  of  War  and  the  New  Revolution.1  In  this 
book  Mr.  Turner  passes  in  review  all  the  most 
important  wars  since  1588,  and  carefully  analyses 
their  causes.  Mr.  Turner  classifies  his  forty-one 
sources  of  war  in  five  main  categories:  economic, 
dynastic,  nationalistic,  religious,  and  sentimental, 
only  two  of  which  would  appear  to  refer  to  in¬ 
dustrial  influences,  namely,  “quarrels  over  in¬ 
dustries”  and  “mines”. 

Three  other  classifications  of  the  causes  of  war 
may  be  mentioned.  Professor  A.  C.  Pigou  main¬ 
tains  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  real  funda¬ 
mental  causes  ,of  war  are  two  in  nuniber:  the 
desire  for  domination,  and  the  desire  for  gain.2 
Of  these  two  fundamental  causes  the  desire  for 
gain  is,  of ’course,  primarily  economic,  and  directly 
involves  various  forms  of  industrial  influence. 
The  desire  for  domination  may  also  involve 
economic  considerations.  The  economist  natur¬ 
ally  emphasises  the  economic  causes  of  war. 

A  careful  examination  of  modern  wars  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  causality,  made  by  Mr. 


1  Tell  A.  Turner,  Causes  of  War  and  the  New  Revolution , 
Boston,  1927,  p.  174. 

2  The  Political  Economy  of  War,  London,  1921,  p.  lb. 
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John  Bakeless,1  yields,  the  result,  to  his  mind, 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  these  wars  had 
economic  causes.  Mr.  Bakeless  maintains  that 
of  the  twenty  principal  wars  between  1878  and 
1918  sixteen  have  had  self-evident  economic 
causes.  These  causes  are  to  be  found  in  col'onial 
rivalries,  tariff  discrimination,  and  efforts  to 
secure  raw  materials.  Mr.  Bakeless  points  out 
that  frequently  the  underlying  cause  of  hostilities 
does  not  appear  directly,  and  the  war  would 
appear  to  be  solely  the  result  of  non-economic 
factors,  until  the  immediate  cause,  upon  further 
examination,  is  seen  to  be  the  outcome  of  trade 
rivalry  or  the  desire  to  protect  economically 
important  colonies,  and  to  be  thus  in  its  essence 
economic. 

A  much  older  classification  than  either  that 
has  yet  been  given  also  recognises  the  place  of 
economic  causes  of  war.  In  1866  Lecky  classified 
wars  under  three  headings:  “  Wars  produced*  by 
opposition  of  religious  belief,  wars  resulting  from 
erroneous  economical  notions,  either  concerning 
the  balance  of  trade  or  the  material  advantages 
of  conquest,  and  wars  resulting  from  the  collision 
of  the  two  hostile  doctrines  of  the  Divine  right  of 
kings  and  the  rights  of  nations”.2 

While,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  all  tli&se 
classifications  give  a  prominent  place  to  economic 
causes,  few,  if  any,  of  them  explicitly  recognise 
influences  in  the  industrial  ancj  labour  field.  Our 
question,  therefore,  is:  In  spite  of  the  tendency  to 
ignore  industrial  and  labour  influences  making  for 
war,  do  such  influences  really  exist  and  operate? 

•  1  The  Economic  Causes  of  Modern  War,  New  York,  1921 

.Lecky,  Rationalism  in  Europe,  London,  I860,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
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The  fact  that  industrial  and  labour  conditions 
exercise  an  influence  in  respect  of  peace  and  war 
was  explicitly  recognised  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  The  Preamble  of  Part  XIII  of  that  Treaty 
contains  the  following  phrase:  ‘  ‘Whereas  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  exist  involving  such  injustice, 
hardship,  and  privation  to  large  numbers  of 
people  as  to  produce  unrest  so  great  that  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  world  are  imperilled. . 
The  Preamble  further  states  that  universal  peace 
can  be  established  only  if  it  is  based  on  social 
justice.  The  implications  of  this  declaration  will 
engage  us  in  detail  later.  At  the  moment  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  the  fundamental  implication, 
which  is  that  all  influences  inimical  to  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  social  justice  are  influences  dangerous  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

2.  Historical  Instances  of  Industrial 
and  Labour  Causes  of  War 

A  careful  reading  of  history  shows  that  the 
declaration  contained  in  the  Peace  Treaty  is  not 
an  a  priori  philosophical  proposition,  but  is 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  ages.  Industrial 
and  labour  causes  have  frequently  brought  un¬ 
rest  so  great  as  to  lead  to  rebellion  and  to  war. 
Where  hardship  and  privation  exist  there  is  a 
fruitful  cause  of  the  conflicts  of  war.  Modern  war 
is  not  essentially  Miff erent  from  the  brigandage 
of  the  Homeric  chieftains  and  the  state  piracy 

of  Polycrates.  War  l  c  •  r 

a  “means  of  acquisition  end 

i  *  * 

hunting”.  Individuals  who  have  been  bargaining 
against  foreigners  in  the  market-place  adjourn  as 
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soldiers  to  the  battle-field  to  continue  the  debate. 
Whether  this  takes  place  in  the  simple  conditions  # 
of  a  Greek  City  State  or  in  the  infinitely  more 
complex  field  of  modern  international  economy, 
the  predisposing  cause  is  often  “hardship  and 
privation”. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prepare  a  catalogue 
of  wars  in  which  industrial  and  labour  influences 
have  constituted  one  at  least  of  the  underlying 
causes.  It  "will  be  sufficient  to  mention  three 
illustrative  instances.  In  England,  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt  of  1381,  one  of  the  most  spontaneous 
rebellions  that  ever  took  place  in  England,  was 
directly  due  to  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  peasants  and  artisans,  resulting  from  the  long 
succession  of  legislative  measures,  beginning  with 
the  Statute  of  Labourers,  1351,  intended  to  deal 
with  the  labour  situation  produced  b}^  the  ravages 
of  the  Black  Death.  This  instance  is  significant 
as  an  indication  of  the  slowness  with  which  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  labour  and  industrial  field  some¬ 
times  make  themselves  felt.  This  great  epidemic 
took  place  in  1348  to  1349.  About  one-third  of  the 
population  died,  and  by  a  necessary  economic 
law.  there  was  immediately  a  tendency  for  wages 
to  rise.  The  legislative  efforts  made  to  prevent 
this  rise  were  only  partially  successful,  but  they 
brought  about  such  hardship  and  privation  as  to 
lead  to  the  gradual  growth  of  ynrest  so  great  as 
to  goad  the  peasants  into  open  revolt,  but  not 
until  1381,  or  more  than  thirty  years  after. 

The  Thirty  Years’  War,  1618  to  1648,  although 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes— religious,  dynastic  and 
•others— was  perhaps  fundamentally  the  resultant 
of  the  restlessness  of  the  peoples  of  Central 
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Eui  ope,  induced  by  bad  conditions  of  labour  and 
#  hardships  due  to  oppression.  *  . 

Nor  can  it  be  seriously  doubted  that  one  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  wars  which  were  its  immediate  sequel,  com¬ 
plex  &s  they  are,  is  ultimately  to  be  found  in 
social  unrest  arising  from  circumstances  affect¬ 
ing  labour,  as  they  had  been  developing  for 
generations.  The  force  of  the  Revolution  came 
from  the  sudden  liberation  of  the  peasants  from 
their  feudal  dues  and  local  tyrannies  after  the 
autumn  of  1789. 

’One  of  the  clearest  cases  of  war  resulting,  in 
part  at  least,  from  labour  and  industrial  causes 
is  the  American  Civil  War.  Much  as  views  differ 
as  to  the  precise  causality  of  that  war,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  its  ultimate  cause  was  to 
be  found  in  the  question  of  slavery.  No  doubt 
the  South  fought  for  disruption  and  the  North 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of  the  States, 
but  the  consequent  struggle  would  hot  have 
taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  the  issue  of 
slavery.  Slave  labour  was  productive  of  great 
profits  to  the  South:  it  meant  little  or  nothing 
economically  to  the  North.  The  South,  intimately 
in  contact  with  the  everyday  operation  of  the 
system,  defended  it  on  legal,  economic,  and  also 
on  moral  grounds.  Ultimately  the  question  was 
one  definitely  in  the  field  of  labour  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  the  instances 
which  have  been  given.  They  have  been  chosen 
because  each  is  to  be  found  iru  the  areas  of  what 
have  now  become  the  four  greatest  industrial 

countries. 
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3.  Analysis  anp  Classification  of  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Labour  Influences  making 

for  War 

The  analysis  of  the  precise  conditions  of  labour 
and  industry  constituting  the  influences  which 
may  lead  to  war  will  be  facilitated  if  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  modern  # 
world,  one  of  the  most  important  predisposing 
influences  reading  to  war  is  the  pressure  of  popu¬ 
lation.  When  a  country  is  aware  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  population  is  becoming  too  great  to  be 
supported  in  accordance  with  previously  applied 
methods  of  utilising  its  resources,  it  has  so  far 
found  in  general  two,  and  only  two,  solutions  to 
this  problem.  One  is  emigration,  the  other  is 
intensive  industrialisation.  By  a  curious  fatality, 
action  in  accordance  with  either  one  or  the  other  • 
of  these  solutions  is  apt  to  bring  the  State  into 
conflict  with  other  Powers.  If  the  solution  of 
emigration  is.  chosen,  such  emigration  may  take 
place  in  two  or  three  different  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  in  order  to  find  land  for  its  emigrants,  the 
State  may  colonise,  and  colonisation  is  apt  to 
lead  to  war  either  with  other  colonising  Powers 
or  with  the  natives  whom  the  new  settlers  dis¬ 
place.  In  other  cases  migration  may  take  place 
into  the  territories  of  other  sovereign  States.  In 
sue  ii  cases,  the  country  of  emigration  is  rarely 
willing  that  those  who  have  left  it  should  become 
completely  absorbed  in  the  population  of  the  new 
country  and  lose  all  contact  with  their  motlier- 
and.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  State  oT  emigra¬ 
tion  to  encourage  its  emigrants  to  retain  their 
oiigmal  nationality,  to  continue  to  perform 
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military  service,  c  to  retain  their  language,  and 
in  other  ways  to  remain,  even  in  th,e  country  of 
immigration,  a  detached  unit  of  the  population 
of  the  motherland.  The  tendency  of  the  State  of 
immigration  is  naturally  "and  equally  obviously 
in  conflict  with  the  policy  of  the  motherland. 
No  State  of  immigration  likes  to  contemplate 
the  continuance  of  essentially  foreign-minded 
groups  and  communities  within  its  borders, 
owing  allegiance  to  another  State.  Its'policy  is  to 
absorb  as  rapidly  and  completely  as  possible  the 
various  heterogeneous  elements  and  to  weld  them 
into  one  homogeneous  whole.  Such  conflict  of 
policy  and  practice  is  obviously  an  influence 
which  may  make  for  war. 

The  other  main  solution  open  to  the  country 
which  is  feeling  the  pressure  of  population  is 
industrialisation.  As  population  grows,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  country  to  supply  food  for  this 
growing  population  becomes  less  and  less  ade¬ 
quate.  The  State  lias  to  look  beyond  its  own 
borders  for  food  for  its  population.  In  order  to 
pay  for  this  food  it  must  export  manufactured 
articles.  In  order  to  export  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles  it  must  manufacture  them.  To  do  this  it 
often  requires  to  import  raw  materials,  and  it  is 
essential  for  it  to  search  actively  for  markets  for 
its  wares.  The  development  of  foreign  trade  in¬ 
volves  international  relations  which  may  not  be 
free  from  the  conditions  of  conflict. 

An  illustration  of  the  dilemma  in  which  a 
country  with  a  growing  pressure  of  population 
finds  itself  may  be  supplied  in  the  case  of  Japan. 
Japan,  faced  in  the  last  fifty  years  with  a  rapidly 
growing  population,  a  population  already  press- 
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ing  hard  upon  the  .fcod*producing  capacity  of  the 
country,  found  itself  obliged  to  choose  between 
the  policies  of  emigration  and  industrialisation. 
It  did  not  choose  the  policy  of  emigration,  for 
several  reasons.  One  r.eason  is  the  fundamental 
dislike  of  the  Japanese  to  migrate.  Even  when 
no  restrictions  were  imposed  by  other  Powers  on 
Japanese  immigration,  comparatively  few  Japan¬ 
ese  left  their  own  shores.  At  the  present  time 
only  some  31)0,000  Japanese  are  to  be  found  out¬ 
side  the  Japanese  Empire,  China,  and  Siberia. 
The  second  reason  why  J apan  has  not  chosen  the 
policy  of  emigration  is  that  very  few  actual 
possibilities  of  emigration  were  open  to  the 
Japanese.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  some  truth, 
that  migration  of  labour  is  always  from  the 
low-standard  to  the  high-standard  country.  The 
operation  of  this  principle  has,  in  fact,  prevented 
the  emigration  of  the  Japanese  to  China,  to 
Korea,  and  to  Manchuria.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
high-standard*  countries,  such  as  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  have 
imposed,  either  by  law  or  in  practice,  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  free  movement  of  Japanese  into 
their  countries.  For  all  these  reasons  Japan 
jeing  unable  to  adopt  the  solution  of  emigration 
for  it*  problem  of  the  pressure  of  population, 
definitely,  decided  to  adopt  the  solution  of  in¬ 
dustrialisation.  Japan  has  deliberately  embarked 
on  a  po  icy  ol  industrial  expansion  with  a  view 
to  supplying  not  only  its  own  needs  in  manu- 
actured  articles,  but  also  to  becoming  one  of  the 
world  s  great  exporting  countries.  The  value  of 
ie  production  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Japan  increased  more  than  five-fold  between 
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1914  and  1926.  In  order  to  make  this  industrial 
development  possible,  Japan  has  ^naturally  re¬ 
quired  to  seek  raw  materials  and  markets.  This 
search  has  already  involved  it  in  serious  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  with  China.  China,  including 
Manchuria,  is  the  obvious  market  for  Japanese 
goods,  and  Manchuria  is  an  immensely  valuable 
source  of  its  raw  materials.  The  problem  of  Man¬ 
churia,  which  is  regarded  in  Pacific  countries  as 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  world’s  -surface 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  possibility  of  future 
war,  is  essentially  connected  with  the  necessity 
of  the  development  of  industrialism  in  Japan. 

The  influences  in  the  sphere  of  industry  and 
labour  making  for  war  may  be  classified  in  three 
categories:  first,  those  resulting  from  the  nature 
of  the  industrial  order;  second,  those  resulting 
from  lack  of  balance  between  production  and 
consumption;  and,  finally,  those  resulting  from 
bad  conditions  of  work.  Though  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  these  three  kinds  of  in¬ 
fluences  may  not  in  all  cases  be  absolutely  theo¬ 
retically  clear,  it  would  appear  desirable  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  this  report  to  apply  this 
tli  reef  old  classification. 

i 

4.  Influences  Due  to  the  Nature  of  the 

Industrial  Order 

The  extent  to  which  industrialisation  may 
constitute  an  influence  making  for  war  will 
become  clear  if  we  analyse  the  meaning  of  indus¬ 
trialisation.  The  industrial  order  is  the  system 
under  which  commodities  are  produced  by  laboui 
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specialised  and  organised  to  operate  machinery 
on  a  large  scale.  This  definition  directly  implies 
all  the  chief  characteristics  of  that  order.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  the  system  of  large-scale  machine 
production  with  standardisation  of  product.  In 
the  second  place,  it  implies  organisation  of  labour, 
the  regimentation  of  work-people  under  discipline. 
Thirdly,  this  work  must  be  specialised;  division 
of  labour  and  specialisation  of  function  are  in¬ 
volved*.  In  the  fourth  place,  industrialism  involves 
centralisation  of  factories  and  consequently  of 
population.  Finally,  it  involves  capitalisation.  ^ 

Of  these  characteristics,  those  which  are  of 
most  interest  for  our  study  are  the  first,  second, 
and  third.  One  of  the  other  characteristics,  with 
which  we  shall  not  deal,  namely,  capitalisation,  is 
of  great  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  war 
and  peace.  This  point  is  not  dealt  with  here  be¬ 
cause  it  would  appear  to  belong  more  particularly 
to  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
economic  ancf  financial  influences  that  make  for 
war. 

YY  hat  is  the  influence  on  peace  and  war  of 
machine  production  or  the  mechanisation  of  in¬ 
dustry?  Experience  shows  that  in  the  develgp- 
ment.  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  manufacture  a 
general  principle  has  been  at  work.  This  principle 
may  be  formulated  in  various  ways,  but  no  better 
expression  can  be  given  to*  it  than  that  of 
Marshall:  “Any  manufacturing  operation  that  can 
be  reduced  to  uniformity  so  that  exactly  the  same 
thing  has  to  be  dohe  over  and  over  again  in  the 
same  way  is  sure  to  be  taken  over  sooner  or  later 
by  machinery.”  It  may  be  difficult  to  invent  the 
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necessary  machinery,  delays  and  obstacles  may 
have  to  be  overcome,  but  if  the  work  to  which 
machinery  is  to  be  applied  is  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale,  it  is  certain  that  sooner  or  later  the 
operation  will  be  handed'over  to  the  machine. 

But  machinery  will  only  be  invented  and  will 
only  be  used  if  the  products  to  be  manufactured 
are  susceptible  of  standardisation  and  if  there  is 
sufficient  demand  for  them  to  make  it  possible  to 
produce  them  on  a  large  scale.  If  the  demand  for 
a  certain  article  is  small,  and  is  not  susceptible  of 
expansion,  then  machinery  will  not  be  used  in  its 
manufacture.  Similarly,  if  uniform,  standardised 
products  are  not  desired,  then  again  machinery 
will  not  be  used,  because  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  machine  to  turn  out  each  article  and  each 
part  exactly  similar  to  the  last.r  Machine  produc¬ 
tion,  then,  is  essentially  large-scale  production, 
and  is  essentially  the  production  of  standardised 
articles. 

It  has  frequently  been  maintained  that  machine 
production  or  mechanisation,  as  explained  above, 
has  a  destructive  effect  on  human  society.  Mr.  R. 
Austin  Freeman,  for  example,  has  said:  “Mech¬ 
anism,  by  its  reactions  on  man  and  his  environ¬ 
ment,  is  antagonistic  to  human  welfare.  ...  It 
has  destroyed  social  unity  and  replaced  .it  by 
social  disintegration  and  class  antagonism  to  an 
extent  which  directly  threatens  civilisation  .  .  . 
and  finally,  by  its  reactions  on  the  activities  of 
war,  it  constitutes  an  agent  for  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  man  and  his  works  ...”  Similar 
indictments  have  so  frequently  been  made  that 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  their  foundation; 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  doubted  that  median- 
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isation  has,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  many 
advantages.* It  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  greater  sum  of  material  wealth 
throughout  the  world.  The  main  causes  leading 
to  this  have  been  the  increased  efficiency  and 
absence  of  waste  due  to  the  large-scale  employ-  • 
merit  of  machinery.  It  is  characteristic  of  machine 
production  to  utilise  to  the  fullest  extent  products 
which  in  an  earlier  state  of  society  were  regarded 
as  mere  waste.  The  utilisation  of  machinery,  in 
addition  to  avoiding  waste,  has  led  to  a  great 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  labour.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  thanks  to  machinery  a  single 
workman  now  produces  many  times  as  much  as 
he  is  able  to  do  without  machinery. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  if  it  is  admitted  that 
the  material  basis  of  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  improved  as  a  result  of  mechanisation,  • 
what  of  the4  individual  producers  themselves,  the 
workers  whose  functions  ar§  largely  reduced  to 
those  of  machine  tenders?  What  has  been  the 
repercussion  on  their  lives  of  machine  produc¬ 
tion?  Has  the  personality  of. the  worker  not 
suffered?  Is  there  not  a  risk  that  he  should  be¬ 
come  a  mere  appendage  to  the  machine? 

The  most  important  consideration  hi  this  con¬ 
nection  is  that  machine  production  inevitably 
involves  a  certain  degree  of  monotony  since  it 
involves  much  mere  repetition.  Even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  monotony  is  not  felt  to  result  from 
the  actual  repetitive  process  so  much  as  from 
the  general  atmosphere  of  the  factory,  .and  even 
if  it  be  further  agreed  that  monotony  is  not  an 
•objective  quality  of  things  but  a  subjective  feel¬ 
ing  of  persons,  it  must  be  maintained  that  the 
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monotony  involved  in  the  constitution  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  order  has  real  importance  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  peace  and  war.  For  if  work  is  merely 
repetitive  and  requires  no  concentrated  effort  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  operative,  his  mind 
necessarily  falls  into  a  state  of  reverie  and  he  is 
apt  to  become  a  prey  to  various  complexes,  one 
of  the  most  common  of  which  is  persecution 
mania.  His  mind,  not  engrossed  in  his  work  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothing  in  his  work  to  engross  it, 
becomes  obsessed  with  the  small  worries  and  in¬ 
justices  inevitably  involved  in  the  routine  of  life. 
Constantly  revolving  these  small  difficulties  in 
his  mind,  the  worker  becomes  more  and  more 
discontented  and  is  apt  to  develop  into  an  un¬ 
stable  and  unprofitable  member  of  society. 

And  a  further  consideration  is  involved.  The 
#  needs  of  human  welfare  necessarily  require  a 
certain  degree  of  change  and  variety  in  life.  If 
change  and  variety,  are  completely  absent  from 
the  conditions  of  the  working  day,  they  are 
necessarily  sought,  and  rightly  sought,  after 
working  hours.  If,  however,  reverie  duririg  work¬ 
ing  hours  has  introduced  a  state  of  mind  of  dis¬ 
content  and  unrest,  the  change  that  is  sought 
after  working  hours  may  involve  violent,  sub¬ 
versive,  and  revolutionary  strains  of  thought,  and 
of  action. 

The  regimentation  of  labour  under  conditions 
of  organisation  and  discipline  has  such  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  questions  of  peace  and  war 
that  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  its  implications. 
The  industrial  order  would  not  be  possible,  how¬ 
ever  much  machinery  existed,  if  work-people 
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could  not  be  obtained  to  tend  the  machines, 
willing  to  submit  to  employment  for  regular 
hours  in  premises  supplied  by  the  employer,  and 
under  a  certain  amount  of  discipline.  The  or  ganisa- 
tion  of  the  workers  under  conditions  involving 
discipline  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  application  of  machinery  in  industry.  In 
the  industrial  order,  the  employer  supplies 
the  machinery  and  the  premises  in  which  it  Is 
situated.  Fie  naturally  wishes  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum  such  overhead  charges  as  the  provision 
of  power  to  the  machines,  lighting,  and  heating.  It 
is  essential,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  of  production,  that  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances  his  work-people  should  begin  work  at  the 
same  time  and  finish  work  at  the  same  time.  And 
regularity  of  work  has  another  raison  d'etre.  The 
factory  worker,  as  in  a  rolling  mill,  for  instance,  or  • 
a  shipbuilding  yard,  frequently  forms  one  of  a 
small  group  employed  on  a  .single  operation  or 
closely  connected  series  of  operations.  If  one 
member  of  the  group  is  absent,  the  group  as  a 
whole  is’thrown  idle.  Regularity  .of  work  is  there¬ 
fore  realised  to  be  necessary  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  employer,  but  frequently  also 
directly  in  the  interests  of  the  workers  themselves. 

Under  the  factory  system,  work  is  not  only 
regulated  in  its  duration,  but  regulated  also  in 
its  intensity.  In  an  early  stagn  of  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  a  sufficient  intensity  of  work  is  as¬ 
sured  by  means  of  foremen,  one  of  whose  chief 
functions  is  to  stimulate  the  workers’  regular  and 
sustained  effort.  In  a  somewhat  later  stage,  the 
same  object  is  attained  either  by  means  of  piece¬ 
work  systems  of  wages,  according  to  which  the 
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worker  lias  a  direct  monetary  interest  in  increased 
output,  or  by  means  of  profit-sharing  and  co¬ 
partnership  systems,  giving  him  an  indirect 
financial  interest  in  increased  production.  In  the 
third  stage  of  development,  while  the  employer 
may  still  rely  practically  on  either  or  both  of  the 
above  means,  his  chief  method  of  securing  in¬ 
tense  unremitting  labour  is  to  subordinate,  in 
cases  where  the  conditions  of  manufacture  make 
this  possible,  the  work  of  the  worker  lo  the  auto¬ 
matic  rhythm  of  the  machine. 

If  the  necessity  to  submit  to  industrial  dis¬ 
cipline  no  longer,  in  general,  produces  serious 
unrest  among  the  workers  in  highly  industrialised 
countries,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  this  is 
simply  the  consequence  of  long  habituation.  In 
almost  every  country  serious  industrial  unrest, 
sometimes  resulting  in  riot  and  rebellion,  has 
accompanied  the  first  beginnings  of  tfie  industrial 
revolution.  In  countries  now  in  process  of  in¬ 
dustrialisation,  such  as  China,  tli b  question  of 
factory  discipline  has  given  rise  to  more  unrest 
than  any  other  .single  question  in  the  industrial 
field,  and  it  is  at  the  root  of  some  of  the  bitterest 
opposition  on  the  part  of  China  to  foreign  in¬ 
dustrial  operations. 

% 

« 

Another  influence  for  war  or  peace  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the. nature  of  the  industrial  order 
is  the  centralisation  of  factories,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  population,  which  it  involves.  The 
precise  causes  of  the  centralisation  and  localisa¬ 
tion  of  industry  vary  greatly,*  and  sometimes  it 
is  only  with  difficulty  that  they  can  be  discerned.* 
There  are,  however,  four  general  types  of  cause 
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which  may  be  broadly  distinguished,  namely:  (1) 
availability  -of  raw  materials;  (2)  convenience 
to  markets;  (3)  suitability  of  climatic  and  other 
conditions;  and  (4)  accessibility  to  sources  of 
power.  By  far  the  most  important  causes  ol 
localisation  and  centralisation  of  industry  have 
been  propinquity  to  power  and  convenience  to 
markets.  And  this  has  meant,  in  the  develop-  • 
ment  of  the  industrial  order,  propinquity  to  coal¬ 
fields,- for  coal  has  been  the  chief  source  of  cheap 
power,  and  accessibility  to  the  sea,  for  the  sea 
is  the  common  highway  which  leads  to  all  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

From  the  standpoint  of  war  and  peace,  this 
conclusion  is  of  the  first  importance.  For  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  social  effects  of  the  industrial 
order  have  been  due  to  the  excessive  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  the  people  in  the  cities  of  factories  which  # 
have  sprung  up  near  coal-fields  and  at  seaports. 
The  people  have  been  forced  by  the  centralisa¬ 
tion  of  industry  to  live  in  dingy  tenements  under 
skies  perpetually  obscured  by  curtains  of  smoke. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  .realisation  of  the 
genuine  ends  of  peace  has  been  impossible  either 
in  work  or  in  leisure.  A  deep  sense  of  social  in¬ 
justice  lias  grown  up  in  the  serried  r&nks  of  the 
workers  and  has  fertilised  the  seeds  of  revolution 
and  war. 

« 

5.  Influences  Due  to  the ‘Lack  of  Balance 
between  Production  and  Consumption 

The  lack  of  balance  between  production  and 
•  consumption  manifested  in  the  recurring  trade 
c\  cles  which  have  been  so  marked  a  feature  of 
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the  industrial  liistor}^  of  recent  years,  is  of  interest 

fiom  the  standpoint  of  peace  and*  war  in  two 
respects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  given  rise  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  stimulation  of  consumption,  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  has  been  directly  responsible  for 
the  prevalence  of  unemployment. 

Under  modern  industrial  conditions,  where 
mass-production  involves  the  output  of  vast 
quantities  of  goods  for  which  no  consumer  has 
yet  asked,  it  is  necessary  for  the  producer,  by 
means  of  elaborate  systems  of  salesmanship  and 
advertisement,  to  persuade  the  consumer  to  take 
his  goods.  In  the  pre-industrial  era  the  consumer 
ordered  the  producer  to  produce  an  article  for  his 
consumption.  Under  modern  industrial  conditions 
*  the  producer  manufactures  goods  and  induces  the 
consumer  to  take  them.  This  change dn  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer  has  in¬ 
evitably  meant  that  the  producer  has  developed 
an  amazingly  efficient  system  of  machinery  for 
the  marketing  of  his  wares.  He  has  done  every¬ 
thing  to  stimulate  consumption  and  to  create  new 
wants.  Through  advertisement  the  producer  has 
stimulated  the  indeterminate  wants  of  the  people 
and  has  incited  the  buyer  to  decide  in  favour  of 
satisfying  one  particular  desire  rather  than 
another.  Further, *by  means  of  the  development 
of  instalment  selling  and  other  methods  of  the 
same  kind,  the  consumer  is  induced  to  buy  what 
he  is  not, yet  in  a  position  to  pay  for.  Wants  are 
stimulated  to  such  an  extent  that  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  outruns  the  existing  resources  of  the  con-* 
sumer.  The  future  is  mortgaged  to  satisfy  the 
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stimulated,  and  in  some  cases  artificially  stimu¬ 
lated,  needs  of  the  present-. 

The  artificial  stimulation  of  consumption  has 
an  influence  on  questions  of  war  and  peace  in  two 
connections. 

In  the  first  place,  within  an  individual  country, 
as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  new  wants  and  the 
parading  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  . 
attractiveness  of  goods  which  they  cannot  pur¬ 
chase^  discontent  is  widely  aroused.  This  has  been 
particularly  notable  in  the  countries  of  the  East. 
Highly  desirable  goods  are  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  people  without  the  means  of  purchasing 
them.  The  inevitable  result  is  discontent,  running 
into  debt  in  order  to  purchase  goods  which  cannot 
be  afforded,  and,  it  may  be,  for  the  first  time  a 
real  recognition  of  poverty.  In  many  an  Eastern 
village  people  have  not  recognised  that  they  were  • 
poor  until  their  needs  and  desires  and  wants  were 
stimulated  by  the  marketing  of  mass-produced 
goods.  The  question,  of  course,  arises  whether  it  is 
better  for  a  man  to  be  poor  and  not  know  it  and 
to  be  contented,  or  to  know  that  he  is  poor  and 
be  discontented.  The  discussion  of  this  question 
would,  however,  lead  us  too  far  away  from  the 
subject  of  this  report. 

The  second  respect  in  which  marketing  'and 
the  stimulation  of  consumption  has  an  influence 
from  the  standpoint  of  war  a^nd  peace  is  in  its 
international  repercussions.  #  The  necessity  of 
finding  markets  has  impelled  the  producer  not 
only  to  look  for  them  in  his  own  country  but  to 
cross  frontiers  and  to  find  markets  in  otlier  lands. 

.  This  has  necessarily  led  to  the  development  of 
international  trade,  which  has  become  particu- 
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laily  marked  in  recent  years.  The  various  manu- 
factuiing  countries  find  themselves-  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  world;  they 
find  themselves  in  competition  also  to  supply  the 
growing  markets  of  the  world.  Everywhere  com¬ 
petition  is  intensified  to  find  raw  materials  in  the 
cheapest  markets,  to  sell  manufactured  goods  in 
the  dearest.  A  great  network  of  trade  has  grown 
up  which  has  covered  the  whole  world  and  in¬ 
vaded  and  broken  down  the  self-sufficiency  of 
Indian  and  Chinese  village  communities,  and 
even  of  the  family  unit  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Since  the  Great  War,  as  the  economic  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  world  has  become  more  and 
more  marked,  international  trade  has  led  to 
keener  and  keener  competition,  involving  on  the 
one  hand  the  establishment  of  international 
•  trusts  and  cartels  and  on  the  other  the  movement 
for  the  raising  of  tariffs.  But  the  examination  of 
the  influence  of  these  factors  on  questions  of  war 
and  peace  belongs  more  properly  to  the  economic 
report. 

The  lack  of  balance  between  production  and 
consumption,  not  only  within  individual  coun¬ 
tries,  but  in  the  world  as  a  unit,  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  unemployment. 
No  analysis  of  modern  conditions  making  for  war 
would  be  complete,  without  some  reference  to  un¬ 
employment.  The  worker  who  has  been  out  of 
work  for  a  long  time  necessarily  tends  to  become 
demoralised,  necessarily  tends  to  question  the 
conditions  of  society  in  which  he  lives.  The  wide 
extent  of  unemployment  is  one  of  the  new  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  modern  industrial  world.  It  has 
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been  called  “the  cancer  of  the  body  economic”.  It 
is  to  be  found,  in  every  industrial  country  in  the 
world  and  under  every  form  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  organisation.  At  the  present  moment,  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
workers  unemployed  in  the  world  would  show 
not  less  than  ten  million  unemployed.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  each  of  these  unemployed 
workers  has  two  people  dependent  upon  him  or 
her,  so  fhat,  at  least,  thirty1  million  men,  women, 
and  children  are  at  any  one  moment  suffering 
through  unemployment. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  unemployment, 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  influence  on  the  worker, 
is  the  demoralisation  which  it  tends  to  produce. 
Significant  expression  is  given  to  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  in  a  report  of  the  Children’s  Bureau 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  :  “The  most 
important  feature  of  unemployment  is  its  effect 
on  the  family  morale — the  father  idle  about  the 


house,  unsettled,  disheartened';  the  mother  going 
out  to  work  if  she  can  secure  it,  and  using  up 
every  bit,  of  her  strength  in  the^  double  task  of 
providing  for  the  family’s  maintenance  and  caring 
for  the  household  and'  the  children;  the  children 
suffering  from  the  depression  and  uncertainty  of 
what  the  future  may  mean.”2  "  • 

Another  effect  on  the  worker  of  long-continued 
unemployment  is  that  the  unemployed  worker 
necessarily  tends  to  develop  a  sentiment  of  soli¬ 
dary  with  other  unemployed.  All  the  unem¬ 
ployed  tend  to  constitute  a  solid  section  of  the 
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community,  a  section  in  which  all  the  evils  of 
mob  psychology  tend  to  develop.  If  in  any 
country  a  large  number  of  men  are  unemployed 
over  long  periods  of  time,  these  sentiments  of 
demoralisation  and  solidarity  with  the  other 
unemployed,  embittered  by  the  vision  of  the 
sufferings  of  dependent  women  and  children, 
obviously  bear  within  them  the  seeds  of  social 
catastrophe. 

u 

I 

6.  Influences  Due  to  Bad  Conditions 

of  Work 

G 

It  is  necessary  now  to  consider  a  further  series 
of  influences,  namely,  those  resulting  from  bad 
conditions  of  work. 

Bad  conditions  of  work  are  of  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  war  and  peace  because  they 
naturally  produce  discontent  and  dissatisfaction. 
When  the  individual  worker  becomes  fully  con¬ 
scious  that  his  conditions  of  work  are  bad  and 
realises  that  he  can  do  nothing  through  his  own 
individual  initiative  to  produce  an  improvement 
in  them,  his  tendency  in  all  industrial  countries 
has  been  to  organise  with  other  industrial  workers 
in  trade  unions.  The  trade  union,  through  its  col¬ 
lective  initiative,  attempts  to  secure  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  conditions  of  work  for  its  members, 
improvements  which  the  members  individually 
cannot  obtain.  It  methods  of  negotiation  with  the 
employers  fail  to  secure  the  improvements  desired 
by  the  organised  workers,  the  method  of  the  strike 

is  resorted  to.  . 

While  the  method  of  the  strike  and  of  the  lock¬ 
out  has,  as  such,  no  essential  relation  to  questions 
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of  war  and  peace,  ^strikes  and  lock-outs  are  none 
the  less  methods  of  conflict.  The  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes  by  means  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  is  akin  to  the  settlement  of  political  disputes 
by  means  of  war. 

There  is,  further,  one  of  the  developments  of 
the  strike  which  constitutes  a  direct  analogy  with 
war.  The  theory  of  the  general  strike,  particularly 
as  developed  by  French  Syndicalist  thinkers  bf 
the  later  nineteenth  and  earlier  twentieth  century, 
regarded  the  general  strike  as  essentially  directed 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of  society. 
The  general  strike  was  essentially  a  political 
weapon,  governed  by  essentially  warlike  aims. 
The  terminology  of  the  Syndicalist  theorists  of 
the  general  strike  is  the  terminology  of  war.  The 
strike  was  to  be  an  instrument  of  revolution  and 
the  means  of  leading  to  the  world- wide  conquest  • 
of  the  means  of  production  by  the  proletariat. 

It  is  clear  that  if  a  worker’s  conditions  of  life 
are  so  bad  that  under  no  circumstances  does  it 
seem  to  him  that  they  can  be  worse,  a  particularly 
fruitful  held  is  provided  for  the  artificial  stimula¬ 
tion  of  mass  movements  of  revolution. 

An  important  aspect  of  bad  labour  conditions, 
productive  of  conditions  which  may ‘serve  the 
ends  of  war,  is  unduly  long  hours  of  work.  Long 
hours,  producing  undue  fatigue,  leaving  no  time 
foi  leisure,  no  inclination  to  read,  no  opportunity 
foi  reflection,  render  the  wprker  particularly 
liable  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  propaganda.  Ignor¬ 
ance  and  weariness  are  the  best  foundation  on 
which  those  who  wish  to  stimulate  war  and  revolt 
nan  work.  In  this  connection,  the  evil  effects  of 
long  hours  may  be  distinguished  into  two  main 
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groups:  (a)  those, that  result  from  undue  fatigue, 
and  ( b )  those  that  follow  from  absence  of  leisure. 

(a)  It  is  clear  that  fatigue  may  be  either 
physical,  the  result  of  a  definite  physiological 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  or  else 
mental,  manifesting  itself  in  weariness,  boredom, 
and  inability  for  continued  concentration.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  all  fatigue  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  means  of  even  the  most  scientifically 
arranged  rest  pauses.  All  that  is  usually  done  by 
the  interpolation  of  rest  pauses  is  to  delay  the 
onset  of  fatigue  until  the  end  of  the  working  day. 
The  problem  of  the  diminution  of  fatigue,  in  the 
interests  both  of  the  worker  and'  the  employer, 
requires  for  its  solution  not  only  a  study  of  the 
distribution  of  work  and  of  rest  pauses,  but  also 
of  the  total  length  of  the  working  day  and  its 
relation  to  the  period  of  rest  before  the  work  of 
the  next  day  begins.  Long  continued  fatigue,  the 
results  of  which  are  not  immediately  apparent, 
produces  feelings  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  so 
serious  as  to  imperil  the  stability  of  the  social 

fabric 

(b)  The  absence  of  leisure  leads  to  the  arrest  of 
mental  development  and  prevents  the  growth  of 
interests  other  than  those  connected  directly  with 
the’  work  on  which  the  workman  is  engaged.  Now 
one  great  value  of  leisure,  from  the  psychological 
standpoint,  is  that  instincts  and  impulses  whic  1 
are  baulked  or  suppressed  during  hours  of  work 
can  find  free  expression  during  spare  time.  Ilie 
rigid  discipline  of  modern  industry  renders  im¬ 
possible  during  hours  of  work  the  expression  of 
most  of  the  instincts  and  impulses  natural  to 
man.  It  is  only  in  leisure  time  that  these  in- 
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stincts  can  be  given  free  playt  Leisure  enables 
people  to  satisfy  the  universal  desire  for  variety 
and  change,  and  the  desire  to  play  more  than  one 
role  in  life. 

Further,  it  is  only  in  ‘spare  time  that,  under  the 
conditions  of  developed  industrialism,  work¬ 
people  have  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  and 
exercise  of  the  social  activities  of  the  family.  #A 
striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  family  life  is  bound  up  with  the  question 
of  hours  of  work  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  on  the  American 
steel  strike  of  1919.  According  to  that  report,  one 
of  the  strikers  against  the  12 -hour  day  in  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  gave  as  his 
reason  “the  fact  that  his  little  daughter  had  died 
within  the  last  few  months;  he  said  that  he  had 
never  known  the  child  because  he  was  at  work 
when  she  w&s  awake,  or  else  he  was  asleep  during 
the  day  time.  He  was  determined  that  he  would 
know  the  other  children,  and  for  that  reason  felt 
that  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  have  the 
8-hour  day.’’  Long  hours  of  work,  inimical  to  the 
full  development  of  family  life,  cannot  be  other 
than  an  influence  making  for  social  instability. 
That  the  good  father  of  a  family  is  the  best  citizen 
has  lgng  been  a  commonplace  of  political  thought. 

It  is  in  spare  time,  finally,  that  the  work-people 
have  an  opportunity  for  the* exercise  of  civic 
duties  in  their  city  and  in  their*  State.  Unless  they 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  spare  time,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  discharge  adequately  and 
conscientiously  these  duties  of  citizenship  which 

modem  life  has  rendered  more  and  more  complex 
and  difficult. 
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Special  kinds  of  labour,  such  as  the  forms  of 
labour  demanded  or  required  of  native  workers  in 
colonial  countries,  are  also  the  material  out  of 
which  war  may  arise.  Forced  labour,  compulsory 
labour,  stimulated  labour,  contract  labour,  all  of 
these  are  alike  in  requiring  from  the  worker 
discipline,  in  some  cases  under  penal  sanctions, 
and  in  a  situation  in  which  he  necessarily  feels 
himself  un-free.  Such  conditions  of  labour,  re¬ 
garded  as  analogous  to  slavery,  are  the  material 
out  of  which  revolts  have  frequently  sprung. 
When  such  forms  of  labour  are  employed  on  a 
large  scale  in  private  industrial  or  agricultural 
enterprises,  the  possibilities  of  explosion  are 
obviously  great.  It  was  not  the  slaves  in  domestic 
employment  in  Athens,  but  those  who  worked  in 
the  silver  mines  of  Laureion,  who  revolted.  In 
modern  history  also  instances  are  not  lacking  of 
rebellions  and  wars  due  to  slavery  or,  to  forms  of 
labour  which,  while  the  labourers  are  free,  involve 
some  of  the  restrictions  of  slavery." 

Various  other,  questions  in  the  field  of  labour 
and  industry,  while  not  at  first  sight  likely  to 
involve  international  or  social  conflicts  or  dis¬ 
turbance,  do  in  fact  constitute  influences  making 
for  international  tension.  For  example,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  women  during  the  night  in 
factories  has  led- to  a  considerable  amount  of 
tension  in  Asiatic  countries.  A  country  which 
permits  the  work  of  women  at  night  in  industrial 
undertakings,  particularly  in  the  textile  industry 

_ thus  making  possible  the  adoption  of  the  three- 

shift  system — would  appear  to  beat  an  advantage 
from  the  point  of  view  of  international  competi- 
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tion  over  a  country  which,  has  abolished  night 
work  for  women.  A  sense  of  social  injustice,  a 
sense  of  the  absence  of  fair  play,  arises  in  these 
cases  which  may  lead  to  bitterness  and  even  to 
serious  differences  of  opinion  between  countries. 

A  further  respect  in  which  bad  conditions  of 
work  may  be  considered  to  produce  international 
friction  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  country  ^in 
which  conditions  of  work  are  generally  high  may 
contain  within  its  borders  areas  in  which  un¬ 
satisfactory  conditions  in  certain  departments, 
for  example,  child  labour,  are,  for  various  reasons, 
allowed  to  continue  to  exist.  Such  local  Bad 
conditions  are  felt  by  the  country  concerned  to 
be  a  kind  of  skeleton  in  the  cupboard,  reference 
to  which  in  other  countries  may  be  considered  to 
be  likely  to  create  unfriendty  feeling. 

Perhaps*  however,  the  most  important  feature 
of  bad  conditions  of  work,  from  the  standpoint 
of  war  and  peace,  is  to  be  found  in  unduly  low 
wages.  Low  wages,  by  depressing  the  standard 
of  life  and  keeping  the  worker  and  his  family  in 
hardship  and  povert}^,  render  him  particularly 
liable  to  social  revolution.  The  reason  given  for 
the  majority  of  strikes  in  the  principal  indus¬ 
trial.  countries,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  is  the  workers’  desire  for 
wages  higher  than  the  employers  offer.  The 
official  statistics  show  that  out  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  work-people  directly  involved  in*dis- 
putes,  over  50  per  cent,  both  in  Gre^t  Britain 
and  in  the  United 'States,  are  involved  ifi  disputes 
•  about  wages.  Sucli  strikes  are  but  a  pale  index 
of  the  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
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workers  resulting  from  their. belief  that  their 
wages  are  unduly  low’. 

But  low  wages  have  an  influence  on  conditions 
making  for  war  not  only  in  a  national  aspect, 
that  is,  not  only  in  a  particular  country,  but  also 
internationally  and  in  the  connection  with  na¬ 
tional  differences  in  standards  of  living.  While 
the  standard  of  living  does  not  depend  wholly  on 
tlie  wage  earned,  the  wage  earned  is  a  convenient 
way  of  indicating  the  standard  of  life.  Now  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  International  Labour 
Office  showing  the  index  numbers  of  real  wages 
in  various  countries  indicate  surprising  differences 
in  these  levels  of  real  wages.  If  the'  index  number 
of  real  wages  in  Great  Britain  be  represented  by 
100,  the  figures  for  certain  other  countries  are  as 
follows:  Australia,  148;  Austria,  52;  Canada,  165; 

•  Czechoslovakia,  74;  Denmark,  112;  Estonia,  45; 
France,  58;  Germany,  77;  Irish  Free  State,  97; 
Italy,  43;  Netherlands,  87;  Poland,  65;  Spain,  45; 
Sweden,  113;  United  States,  197.  These  figures 
take  into  account  not  merely  the  money  wage 
earned  by  the  worker  but  its  real  purchasing 
power.  We  may  interpret  these  figures  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  worker  in  Great  Britain  is  more  than 
twice  as  well  off  as  the  worker  in  Estonia,  Italy 
or  Spain,  that  he  is  about  one  and  one-third 
times  as  well  off  as  the  worker  in  Germany,  but 
that  he  is  only  half  as  well  off  as  the  worker  in  the 

United  States. 

If  the  standard  of  living  of  the  workers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  is  so  much 
above  that  of  the  workers  in ‘certain  European 
countries,  the  question  may  be  asked  why  the  • 
workers  do  not  leave  their  own  countries  and  go 
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to  America  or  Australia.  The  answer  is  that  they 
would  like  to  go,  but  various  things  make  it 
difficult.  In  the  first  place,  the  immigration  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  United  States  make  it  possible 
for  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who.  would 
like  to  enter  America  to  do  so.  In  the  second  . 
place,  language  difficulties  are  important.  The 
worker  in  Milan  or  in  Warsaw  might  be  better 
off  in  Copenhagen  or  in  Stockholm,  but  he  wofdd 
probably  find  it  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  acquire 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he  went,  and 
a  skilled  man  in  a  particular  trade  would  not  easily 
get  a  job  unless  he  knew  something  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  to  which  he  went.  Finally, 
family  ties  exert  a  strong  pressure  in  favour  of 
the  workers  remaining  where  they  are.  It  has 
often  been  observed  that  even  within  the  limits 
of  a  particular  country,  labour  tends  to  be  im-  • 
mobile.  Family  ties  and  the  surroundings  that 
are  familiar  exert  a  strong  centripetal  influence 
and  keep  a  'man  tied  to  his  own  town.  This  in¬ 
fluence  is  much  stronger  when  it  is  a  question  of 
going  from  country  to  country,  and  particularly 
of  going  overseas.  Many  workers  consider  that  it 
is  better  to  work  for  small  wages,  where  they  are 
certain  of  regular  employment,  and  -where  they 
hav#e  their  friends  and  relations,  than  to  launch 
into  the  unknown.  All  these  reasons  explain, 
partially  at  least,  why  labour  does  not  flow  to 
countries  where  high  wages  aj*e  to  be  earned  with 
the  same  rapidity  and  ease  as  capital  flows  to 
countries  where  high  dividends  are  to  be  obtained. 
The  international*  transfer  of  capital  is  Extremely 
•  easy.  In  the  case  of  returns  on  capital  there  is 
tending  more  and  more  to  be  a  uniform  world 
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standard.  One  reason  why  tljis  uniform  world 
standard  is  more  difficult' of  attainment  in  the 

case  of  labour  is  because  labour  is  less  mobile 
than  capital. 

Is  then  the  ideal  of  attaining  to  a  uniform 
world  standard  of  life  an  essentially  Utopian  one? 
Can  anything  be  done  to  make  possible  such  a 
world  standard?  The  general  economic  interde¬ 
pendence  of  the  world  has  a  tendency  to  depress 
the  standards  of  life  of  the  worker  in  industrially 
developed  countries.  This  is  why  so  much  anxiety 
is  felt  in  European  countries  at  the  increasing 
competition  of  the  new  industries  of  the  East. 
These  industries,  working  with  labour  badly  paid 
and  living  on  a  low  standard  of  life,  are  able  in 
many  cases  to  compete  with  industries  manned 
by  workers  enjoying  a  high  standard  of  life,  and 
•  there  is  at  least  a  tendency  for  such  competition 
to  drag  down  the  standard  of  life  of  the  workers 
in  highly  industrialised  countries.  It  used  to  be 
believed  that  a  low  standard  of  life  ifiay  continue 
to  exist  in  one  country  without  affecting  the 
standard  of  life  in  other  countries;  that  belief  is 
no  longer  possible.  Just  as  typhus  in  Russia  or 
cholera  in  India  constitute  a  danger  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  life  of  the  whole  world,  so  do  low  condi¬ 
tions  of  work,  whether  they  exist  in  China  or 
Europe  or  America,  menace  the‘  workers’  stan¬ 
dard  of  life  everywhere. 

There  is,  perhaps,  increasing  tendency  to  re¬ 
cognise  that  world  standards  of  life  can  be  raised 
onlv  by  world-wide  collaboration.  It  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  function  of  the  International  Labour  Organ¬ 
isation  to  raise  the  standards  of  life  in  countries  * 
which  have  a  low  standard  until  they  gradually 
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approximate  to  thpse  of  countries  possessing  a 
high  standard-.  If  such  world  collaboration  does 
not  become  increasingly  effective,  if  national  in¬ 
equalities  in  standards  of  living  tend  to  crystal¬ 
lise,  and  if,  as  is  the  cask,  the  workers  in  various 
countries  become  increasingly  aware  of  these 
national  inequalities,  the  dangers  of  war  from 
this  cause  will  be  real  and  grave.  For  if  the 
workers  of  a  country  become  convinced  that  their 
standard  of  living  is  low,  and  further,  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  securing  an  improvement  in  it 
because  some  other  country  possesses  the  raw 
materials  which  they  need,  or  contains  the  empty 
territories  on  which  they  would  like  to  settle,  or 
closes  its  markets  to  the  goods  they  would  like  to 
export,  it  needs  no  stretch  of  imagination-  to  re¬ 
cognise  that  they  might  readily  be  induced  to 
attempt,  by  war,  to  obtain  what  negotiation  has 
failed  to  secure. 


7.  Conclusions 

All  the  industrial  and  labour  influences  making 
for  war  would  appear  ultimately  to  be  of  three 
kinds.  They  are  due  either  to  the  nature  of  the 
modern  industrial  order,  or  to  a  lack  of  balance 
between  production  and  consumption,  or  to  bad 
conditions  of  work.  These  influences  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  war  either  by  leading  to  a  conflict  of 
national  economic  interests,  pr  by  giving  rise 
among  the  workers  to  unrest,  discontent,  de¬ 
moralisation,  and  it  may  be,  revolt. 

In  no  instance  do  these  industrial  ancl  labour 
influences  lead  directly  to  war.  They  do,  however, 
constitute  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  war 
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may  be  produced.  In  all  cases  alike,  in  so  far  as 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  threatened,  it  is  because 
there  is  considered  to  be,  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
an  infringement  of  the  principles  of  social  justice. 
In  the  first  case  social  justice  as  between  States 
or  between  great  interests  in  different  States  is 
the  issue;  in  the  second  case  conditions  exist  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  social  justice  in 
the  relations  of  wide  classes  within  the  com¬ 
munity.  Injustice  in  the  relation  between  States 
is  not  essentially  dissimilar  from  injustice  be¬ 
tween  groups  within  the  same  State,  or  from  in¬ 
justice  between  individuals.  In  all  cases  alike, 
justice  is  essentially  social. 

The  fundamental  idea  in  social  justice  is  the 
conception  of  a  synthesis  of  opposing  claims. 
Justice  does  not  involve  simply  the  absence  of 
conflicting  points  of  view.  This  would  be  a  nega¬ 
tive  conception.  It  is  something  positive,  and  im¬ 
plies  the  ultimate  conciliation  of  differences,  the 
unification  of  fragmentary  aspects  of  the  truth. 
Social  justice  is  not  ultimately  consistent  with 
conflicts,  explicit  or  latent,  involved  in*bad  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour. 

Is  it  possible  to  do  anything  concrete  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  realisation  of  social  justice?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  anything  to  prevent  labour  and 
industrial  influences  from  leading  to  war?  Is  it 
possible  to  do  anything  to  transmute  these  in¬ 
fluences  into  influences  making  for  peace?  Any 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  however 
briefly,  must  take  into  account  the  special  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each  of  the  particular  influences  to 
which  attention  has  been  devoted  in  this  report. 
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Certain  of  the  influences  making  for  war  are  clue, 
we  have  seen;  to  the  natitre  of  the  industrial 
order.  Must  these  influences  always  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  industrial  order?  Is  the  indus¬ 
trial  order  itself  changing  and  is  it  capable  of 
still  further  change?  The  answer  would  appear 
to  be  that  changes,  in  some  cases  slow,  in  others 
rapid,  are  at  all  times  taking  place  in  the  nature 
of  the  industrial  order,  and  that  those  which  are 
at  present  occurring  would  appear  on  the  whole 
to  be  susceptible  of  being  made  to  contribute  to 
the  ends  of  peace.  One  example  may  be  taken. 
The  analysis  of  the  industrial  order  showed  thaTt 
the  centralisation  of  industry  was  a  characteristic 
containing  within  it  the  seeds  of  unrest,  social 
revolution,  and  war.  It  is  therefore  particularly 
important  to  note  that  tendencies  are  already  at 
work  within  the  industrial  order  itself  which  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  gradually  increasing  de¬ 
centralisation  of  industry  ancl  to  an  accompairy- 
ing  decentralisation  of  population. 

The  tendencies  which  are  already  contributing 
to  the  decentralisation  of  industry  are  not  diffi- 
cult  to  discern.  The  first  is  the  growth  of  land 
values  in  urban  areas.  The  point  has  already  been 
reached  in  many  urban  areas  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
industrial  countries,  in  which  it  is  more  econo¬ 
mical  for  the  industrialist  to  build  and  work  his 
factory  at  some  distance  from  a  great  city.  A 
second  important  influence  making  for  decentral¬ 
isation  is  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  electricity 
as  the  main  source’ of  power.  Just  as  tile  use  of 
coal  led  to  centralisation,  the  use  of  electricity 
is  leading  to  decentralisation,  and  electricity  is 
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the  great  source  of  power  of  the  future.  Electricity 
can  be  conveyed  long  distances  more  cheaply  than 
any  other  source  of  power,  and  in  countries  where 
extensive  use  has  been  made  of  it  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  power  in  manufacturing  processes  the 
tendency  towards  a  decentralisation  of  industry 
has  been  marked.  The  third  influence  in  favour 
of  decentralisation  is  improvement  in  transport. 
Cheap  and  rapid  transport  permits  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  factories  at  a  distance  from  the  raw 
materials  which  they  use  and  also  from  the  mar¬ 
kets  which  they  supply.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  improvement  of  transport,  in  addition 
to  facilitating  the  decentralisation  of  industrial 
production,  renders  easier  the  decentralisation  of 
population.  As  a  result  of  continued  improve¬ 
ments  both  in  collective  and  individual  passenger 
•  transport,  it  is  now  possible  for  the  workers  to 
live  at  long  distances  from  their  work.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  one  firm  in  Germany  workers  live  as 
far  as  40  kilometres  from  the  place  of  work.  The 
decentralisation  of  population  resulting  from  and 
accompanying  the  decentralisation  of  industrial 
production  makes  for  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  and  thus  constitutes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  ends  of  peace. 

In  the  case  of  machine  production  and  factory 
discipline — the  two  further  characteristics  of  the 
industrial  order  .which  we  found  to  contain  in¬ 
fluences  making  for  war — it  is  worth  noting  that 
much  is  being  done  by  improved  technique  to 
avoid  the  monotony  and  fatigue  to  which  they 
give  rise. 

When  we  turn  to  the  influences  due  to  lack  of 
balance  between  production  and  consumption, 
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we  find  ourselves  i.n  an  area  in  which  valuable 
research  is  at  present  being  carried  on.  11  the  in¬ 
tensive  study  now  being  made  by  economists, 
statisticians,'  bankers,  and  others  into  the  tech- 
nique  of  world  economic  balance  through  plan¬ 
ning  were  more  closely  co-ordinated,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  world  would  devise 
measures  for  securing  greater  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  its  powers  of  consumption  and  its  capacity 
to  produce. 

Further,  bad  conditions  of  work  are,  simply 
because  they  are  bad,  always  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement.  Recent  years  have  undoubtedly  seen 
real  progress.  Hours  have  been  shortened,  wages 
have  been  raised,  and  in  many  countries,  by  the 
introduction  of  systems  of  social  insurance,  a 
measure  of  security  has  been  added  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  worker  now  enjoys. 

Finally,  spmething  is  being  done  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world,  as  in  other  spheres  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  to  substitute  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
for  that  of  competition.  This  substitution  reposes 
on  psychology  rather  than  on  economics.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  a  harsh  antithesis  between 
individualist  and  socialist  doctrines.  It  is  rather 
a  matter  of  psychology.  Competition,  whether  in 
the  industrial  or  in  the  political  field,  is  essen¬ 
tially  based  on  tlie  instinct  of  pugnacity.  Now, 
though  the  instinct  of  pugnacity  is  an  ultimate 
element  in  the  constitution  of, human  nature,  it 
is  capable  of  modification,  and  the  direction  of 
its  operation  and  even  its  manner  of  functioning 
may  be  changed.  The  tendency  of  the  instinct  of 
pugnacity  to  issue,  in  its  elementary  form,  in 
socially  undesirable  manifestations,  has  suggested 
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to  many  States  the  advantage  of  consciously 
developing  it  in  the  direction  *of  emulation. 
Emulation  is  obviously  not  the  same  thing  as 
pugnacity,  but  it  is  closely  related  to  it.  The 
active  encouragement  of  this  impulse  is  under¬ 
taken  by  the  modern  State  at  all  levels.  In  certain 
countries  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Education  is  regarded  as  a  forma¬ 
tion  of  character  rather  than  as  a  storing  of  the 
mind  with  knowledge,  and  the  modern  school  is 
therefore,  from  first  to  last,  organised  on  an 
emulative  basis. 

r  In  international  relations,  a  determined  effort 
is  being  made  to  substitute  emulation  for  pug¬ 
nacity.  The  events  of  1914-1918  showed  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  that  the  hopes  that  had 
been  entertained  that  in  international  relations 
the  instinct  of  pugnacity  would  decay  through 
disuse  had  been  based  on  false  assumptions. 
These  years  showed,  indeed,  that  the  instinct, 
though  latent,  had  lost  none  of  its  force.  One  of 
the  main  aims  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to 
render  pugnacity  really  unnecessary  In  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Just  as  custom  has,  in  civilised 
States,  transmuted  by  a  sort  of  social  alchemy 
pugnacity  into  emulation,  with  the  result  that 
physical  combat  between  individuals  is  rare,  so 
in  the  international  realm  the  lessons  of  history 
suggest  that  it  ewill  be  possible,  through  the 
development  of  international  law  and  intei- 
national  administrative  machinery,  to  substitute 
for  physical  combat  some  expression  of  inter¬ 
national  emulation. 
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RACIAL  INFLUENCES 
By  C.  F.  Andrews 

The  word  “ race ”  as  used  in  this  Report 

Before  attempting  any  detailed  analysis  of  the 
racial  influences  that  make  for  war,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  what  the  Commission  understands  by 
the  word  “race”.  No  strict  definition  is  possible, 
for  the  evidence  appears  to  be  complete  that 
mankind  has  roamed  over  the  earth  for  unknown 
myriads  of  years  and  an  intermingling  has  gone 
on  which  would  make  a  “pure”  race  (in  the  sense 
of  one  that  has  never  mingled  its  blood  with  any 
other)  unthinkable.  It  has  been  decided  to  aim 
rather  at  a  practical  than  a  scientific  definition, 
and  to  use  the  word  “race”  in  its  ordinary  sense 
as  applied  to  those  groups  of  mankind  having 
traits  and  characteristics  which  point  back  to  a 
common  history  and  cultural  tradition.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  clearly  understood,  that  such  race 
distinctions  are  not  ultimate,  and  that  there  is  in 

reality  only  one  race  of  mankind — the  human 
race.  * 

.  \\  ith  this  general  definition  before  it,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  dealt  in  its  Report  with  those  racial 
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disturbances  and  anomalies  which  tend  to  destroy 
peace  and  goodwill  among  men.  Whenever  these 
disturbed  racial  feelings — artificially  stimulated 
by  a  sense  of  political  insecurity  on  the  one  side 
and  leading  to  a  sense  of  great  injustice  on  the 
other — are  excited  by  social  and  economic  in¬ 
equalities  of  a  galling  character,  then  in  the  long 
run  violence  is  likely  to  break  forth  and  the 
danger  of  war  to  become  imminent. 

To  clarify  the  subject,  the  Commission  chose 
as  the  theme  of  its  deliberations  the  following 
question: 

"To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  is  race  a 
cause  of  war  or  a  complication  leading  to  war?” 

In  order  to  prevent  possible  misunderstanding, 
-the  Commission  wishes  to  preface  all  that  may 
be  related  concerning  racial  friction  in  this  Re¬ 
port  with  an  emphatic  positive  statement  that  in 
the  present  stage  of  human  development  racial 
differentiation,  when  not  distorted  or  artificially 
excited,  has  a  necessary  and  important  part  to 
play  which  must  on  no  account  be  lost  sight  of. 
Therefore,  while  dealing  with  the  harm  caused 
to  mankind  by  acute  racial  animosity,  we  must 
constantly  remember  that  there  are  other  aspects 
of  ‘  ‘race”  which  make  for  peace  and  goodwill  and 
are  therefore  of  the  highest  value.  For  the 
marked  differences,  due  to  racial  manners  and 
customs,  which  have  become  inherited  and 
handed  down  through  many  generations,  have 
given  variety  and  colour  to  human  life  which 
otherwise  might  have  become  dull  and  diab  and 
monotoxiously  uniform.  With  regard  to  such 
racial  distinctions,  there  is  a  race  pride  which  .is 
altogether  commendable,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
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seek  to  degrade  th,e  pride  of  other  races.  There 
is  also  a  racial  character  slowly  built  up  which 
forms  a  valued  inheritance  for  each  individual 
who  belongs  to  the  race.  Through  such  an  in¬ 
heritance  the  human  race,  as  a  whole,  makes 
progress.  All  these  and  other  advantages  of 
'  “race”  are  quite  compatible  with  the  absence  of 
racial  friction  and  animosity.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
under  conditions  of  racial  harmony  and  equality 
that  the  most  treasured  varieties  of  racial  ex¬ 
perience,  which  help  to  build  up  humanity,  can 
be  developed. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  within  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  that ’the  race  problem,  owing  to  which 
world  disturbances  have  occurred,  is  primarily 
a  political  and  economic  problem  rather  than 
a  purely  biological  one,  that  racial  causes  of 
friction  which  may  eventually  lead  to  war  are 
due  not  to  any  instinctive  and  innate  antipathies 
— making  differences  of  race  an  inevitable  cause 
of  repulsion  or  hostility — but  that  these  outward 
racial  differences  have  in  the  past  been  used  as  a 
political  .weapon  by  groups  of  individuals  who 
desired  to  attain  their  own  selfish  ends;  that  thus 
there  has  grown  up  in  certain  parts  of  the  world 
(but  not  in  others)  an  historic  tradition  of,  race 
antagonisms.  This  historic  sentiment  has  been 
used,  and  mob  bmotion  has  been  excited,  to 
serve  political  ends.  The  fact,  that,  normally, 
little  children  do  not  share  these  race  antagon¬ 
isms  was  pointed  out  as  an  indication  that  such 
antipathies  are  not  innate. 

\\  ith  these  preliminary  observations,  ?we  pass 
to  the  main  body  of  the  report,  which  has  been 
arranged  under  the  following  headings: 
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Part  I.  General  considerations  are  put  forward 
which  are  illustrated*  by  typical  examples. 

Part  II.  Different  areas  of  the  world  are  ex¬ 
amined  in  order  to  discover  the  extent  of  racial 
friction  in  those  areas.  <• 

Part  III.  Special  Problems  leading  to  Racial 
Friction  are  considered. 

Part  IV.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
of  the  Commission. 

PART  I 

SOME  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
CONCERNING  RACE 

(A)  There  have  been  in  recent  times  very 
important  new  factors  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  “race”,  which  have  gravely  affected 
the  world  situation  as  a  whole.  These  are  likely 
to  lead  to  inevitable  conflict  if  not  forestalled  by 
preventive  and  remedial  measures. 

Modern  engineering  and  rapid  locomotion, 
combined  with  scientific  inventions,  have  for  the 
first  time  in  history  overcome  very  neady  all  the 
difficulties  which  had  previously  barred  the  way 
to  interracial  communications.  There  has  come 
about  a  shrinkage  both  of  time  and  space,  such  as 
our  forefathers  would  never  have  conceived  to  be 
possible.  In  all  probability,  we"  are  on  the  eve  of 
still  greater  discoveries,  including  world  tele¬ 
vision,  and  world  telephonic  communication.  Yet 
along  with  all  this  there  has  been  an  altogether 
inadequate  human  adjustment.  New  forces  have 
been  suddenly  let  loose  without  control.  Races 
have  been  brought  near  to  one  another  without 
any  preparation  for  mutual  readjustment  of 
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standards  of  living.  Misery  similar  to  that  which 
came  a  century  ago,  when  the  age  of  coal  and 
steam  broke  upon  a  startled  and  unprepared 
Western  world,  is  likely  to  come  to  Africa  and  the 
East  in  our  own  day.  To  take  a  t}^pical  exa^mple, 
the  rubber  plantations  and  mining  industries  of 
Central  Africa  have  already  broken  up  the  old 
tribal  life,  without  putting  anything  in  its  place 
which  may  uphold  the  moral  sanctions.  The  races 
of  the*  East  have  begun  bitterly  to  feel  the  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation  of  the  West. 

There  lias  been  an  altogether  unprecedented 
growth  in  human  population.  The  world  of  man 
has  doubled  its  numbers  in  a  single  century.  Cer¬ 
tain  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  have  been  forced  at 
different  periods  either  to  send  their  citizens 
abroad  or  else  to  become  highly  industrialised  at 
home.  The  latter  course  (as  will  be  seen  later) 
creates  problems  of  racial  adjustment  almost  as 
hard  to  solve  as  the  former.  All  the  available  areas 
of  land  still  open  for  expansion  are  being  very 
rapidly  filled  up.  The  United  States  of  America 
and  other  countries  have  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
strict  immigration  on  a  quota  basis.  Manchuria  is 
still  comparatively  vacant  in  the  Far  East,  butits 
absorption  of  new  population  at  a  million  a  year 
must  soon  come  to  an  end.  Already  this  “swarm¬ 
ing  process  in  human  history  has  begun  to  reach 
its  limits,  and  the  racial  maladjustment  caused  by 
it  is  likely  rather  to  increase  than  to  grow  less. 

Modern  industrialism,  with  its  intensive  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  raw  materials  and  its  concentration 
<M  human  labour  in  crowded  areas,  has  been 
carried  forward  in  a  manner  quite  new  in  the 
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annals  of  the  human  race.  It-  has  led  inevitably 
to  over-production  for  home  consumption  and, 
therefore,  to  imperial  economic  expansion  abroad. 
“Trade  follows  the  flag”  has  become  a  watch¬ 
word.  This  has  brought  an  entirely  new  incentive 
into  the  aggressive  side  of  modern  national  life. 
Speeches  are  constantly  made  by  statesmen 
urging  the  acquisition  of  colonies  for  the  purposes 
of  expanding  trade  and  increasing  population.  If 
examples  were  needed,  showing  the  effect  of  such 
imperialist  designs  on  the  subject  peoples  of  the 
world,  the  racial  antipathy  that  has  been  roused 
in  opposition  to  it  in  Africa  and  the  East  is  itself 
a  witness.  For  it  is  obvious  that,  in  an  already 
crowded  world,  such  imperialism  can  only  be 
carried  into  effect  by  means  of  the  exploitation 
and  subjection  of  the  weaker  races. 

(B)  Although  it  may  be  difficult  in  modern 
times  to  point  to  wars  that  are  purely  racial  in 
character — parallel  to  the  tribal  wars  in  the  past 
— 3^et  it  is  evident  to-day  that  the  racial  factor  is 
entering  into  and  complicating  situations  which 
are  already  overstrained,  and  thus  tending  very 
seriously  to  endanger  world  peace.  Meanwhile  a 
peculiar  bitterness  has  been  added  to  the  struggle. 
For  example,  the  national  movements  in  the  East 
in  our  own  times  have  become  almost  fiercely 
aggressive  owing  to  the  racial  bitterness  that 
often  lies  behind  it.  The  economic  issue  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  might  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  a  “Gentleman’s  Agreement”,  becomes 
complicated  when  it  is  combined  with  an  Asiatic 
Exclusion  Act  deliberately  framed  on  racial  lines. 
The  religious  dispute  in  Palestine  between  Jew 
and  Arab  might  be  amicably  settled  if  there  weie 
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not  an  economic* and  political  struggle  in  the 
background,  tod  an  appeal*  to  race  feeling  alway  s 
near  at  hand. 

When  we  endeavour  to  make  an  analysis  ot 
the  methods  whereby  the  different  races  of  man¬ 
kind,  overlapping  one  another  in  a  single  area, 
have  sought  to  achieve  their  own  solution  for  the 
problems  that  arise,  two  opposite  methods  gj’e 
seen  to  have  prevailed  in  separate  areas,  and  from 
these  the  following  evidence  may  be  drawn: 

Race  segregation  was  attempted  in  ancient 
India  by  a  cruel  system  called  “untouchability”, 
whereby  the  conquered,  darker  race  was  tabu  *as 
unclean,  and  all  forms  of  outward  contact  with  it 
were  avoided.  In  modern  times  a  scarcely  less 
cruel  tabu  has  been  placed  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world  upon  the  African  Negro  race  in  order  to 
prevent  any  social  contact  taking  place  on  equal 
terms. 

There  are  other  condition^  of  segregation  also 
practised,  which  are  much  less  harsh  than  these. 
For  instance,  an  area  is  sometimes  reserved  for 
primitive  races,  which  the  Government  protects 
against  encroachment,  in  order  that  the  primitive 
social  and  tribal  life  may  not  be  destroyed,  and 
the  land  exploited  by  the  European  intruder. 
Again,  the  European,  on  his  side,  has  sometimes 
made  a  reservation  of  vast  unoccupied  areas  of 
the  worlds  surface,  and  thus, «as  it  were,  segre¬ 
gated  himself.  The  occupation  and  possession  of 
territory  in  Australia  and  Canada,  as  it  has  taken 
place  in  modern  times,  might  be  mentioned  as 
an  instance.  Here,  the  European  race!has  pre¬ 
vented  any  non-European  either  from  permanent 
residence  or  even  from  entering  the  country  by 
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immigration  from  across  the  sea.  What  has  been 
called  bluntly  the  “White  Australia”  policy  comes 
under  this  heading. 

A  modified  form  of  segregation  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  India  among  the  higher  castes  where 
intermarriage  is  strictly  forbidden  by  religion, 
but  social  intercourse  is  allowed.  Here  the  differ¬ 
ent  castes  meet  freely  and  share  the  same  soil, 
bnt  only  segregate  themselves  from  one  another 
where  marriage  relations  are  concerned.  In 
ancient  Hebrew  civilisation  the  same  prohibition 
with  regard  to  intermarriage  with  other  races  was 
widely  observed. 

The  exact  opposite  of  all  this  lias  been  very 
largely  practised  in  many  quarters  of  the  world 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  the  Roman 
Empire,  for  instance,  intermixture  of  races  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  very  freely  practised.  In  the 
Far  East  also  we  find  no  barriers  established 
against  intermarriage  among  the  races  in  China. 
In  the  Islamic  world,  from  the  very  first,  inter¬ 
marriage  has  been  encouraged  among  those  who 
have  belonged  to  the  same  faith.  Once  more,  we 
know  from  historical  records  that  concubinage 
was  very  widely  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  mediaeval  West.  This  has  necessarily 
implied  race  fusion.  Thus  with  rare  exceptions 
intermixture  went  on  all  over  tlie  world.  Indeed, 
the  refusal  of  intermarriage  was  in  all  probability 
never  observed  so  widely  as  race  mixture.  In  the 
modern  age,  also,  while  racial  segregation  with  a 
view  to  preventing  intermixture  of  certain  laces 
is  practiced  in  North  America,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  partially  in  India,  on  the  other  hand,* 
in  South  America  race  fusion  by  intermarriage  is 
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quite  common,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  there  is  ho  social  or  religious  barrier  set  up 

against  it.  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  point  to  certain 

areas  where  racial  conta'ct  of  the  closest  kind  has 
occurred  without  either  race  mixture  01  artificial 
race  segregation,  Tor  instance,  in  the  British 
Colonies,  where  indentured  labourers  have  gone 
from  India  in  great  numbers,  it  has  been  the 
rarest  possible  event  hitherto  for  a  Hindu  to 
marry  out  of  his  own  caste  circle.  Intermarriage 
seems  to  be  inhibited  by  his  social  system.  It  has 
yet,  however,  to  be  seen  Jiow  long  this  state  of 
equilibrium  will  last,  and  how  far  new  economic, 
social,  or  religious  causes  will  tend  to  break  it 
down.  It  is  noticeable,  for  example,  in  this  regard, 
that  whenever  the  Indian  immigrants  change 
their  religion,  the  old  Hindu  inhibition  against 
intermarriage  weakens  and  intermarriage  be¬ 
tween  the  races  becomes  possible.  Among  those 
professing  Isla*m,  for  instance,  racial  intermingling 
is  both  natural  and  frequent. 

It  will*  be  necessary  at  a  lat$r  stage  in  this 
Report  to  return  to  this  vexed  question  of  inter¬ 
marriage,  because  it  is  probably  in  this  direction 
that  colour  and  race  prejudice,  rising  at  last  to  a 
fanatical  pitch,  has  done  most  mischief.  Race 
repulsion  has  been  created  and  also  propagated 
sedulously  by  organised  movements  which  are 
ready  to  apply  force  in  the  form  of  active  violence 
to  prevent  race  fusion. 

The  sanctions  which  have  been  mentioned 
above  to  prevent  intermarriage  have  often  proved, 
in  the  long  run,  not  only  unfair  in  themselves,  but 
have  also  led  on  to  ever-increasing  injustice. 
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They  will  have  to  be  drastically  revised  if  racial 
nction  is  to  be  prevented  and  rgtce  harmony  is 
to  prevail.  For  example,  the  weapon  of  social  or 
religious  tabu  has  sometimes  been  practised  with 
exceeding  harshness  among  the  Hindus  all  over 
India,  and  also  among  the  Syrian  Christians  in 
South  India.  It  has  led  to  a  burning  sense  of 
injustice  where  even  water  from  wells  has  been 
prohibited.  Again,  in  South  Africa,  restriction  of 
areas  wherein  trade  may  be  carried  on  has  been 
frequently  practised  or  attempted  with  a  view 
to  racial  segregation.  Strict  separation  has  been 
made  in  railway  and,  steamer  accommodation. 
Churches  have  been  set  apart  for  certain  races 
only.  Similar  phenomena  are  found  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  These  sanctions  have 
become  crystallised  by  use  until  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  possess  all  the  force  of  customary  law. 

A  still  further  stage  has  been  reached,  when 
discriminatory  legislation  has  been  passed  by  the 
State  itself  which  penalises  the  weaker  races.  For 
instance,  the  Colour  Bar  Act,  in  South  Africa, 
prohibits  certaip  races  from  undertaking  skilled 
mechanical  work  which  may  be  notified  under 
the  Act.  The  greatest  of  all  injustices  is  per¬ 
petrated  when  the  children  of  one  race  are  penal¬ 
ised  in  their  education  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  race  in  power.  For  this  inevitably  handi¬ 
caps  not  only  the  present  generation  but  the 
future  also.  A  vjcious  circle  is  entered,  from 
which  there  appears  to  be  practically  no  escape 
except  by  an  appeal  to  some  outside  power  for 
assistance. 

Whenever  this  feeling  of  racial  superiority 
enters  along  with  its  correlative,  racial  inferior- 
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itv  every  outward  difference  tends  to  become 
exaggerated  on  either  side.  A  complex  is  reached. 
FoAhis  feeling  of  superiority  is  apt  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  further  actions  which  are  galling  to  the 
weaker  race.  There  follows  either  an  imposition 
by  force  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
“superior”  race  upon  the  weaker;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  attempt  is  made  (as  already  mentioned) 
to  exclude  the  weaker  race  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insult  .and  humiliate  it.  Then,  so  long  as  the 
weaker  race  is  able  to  resist,  it  will  carry  on  the 
conflict.  But  it  may  be  forced  to  give  way,  and 
thus  become  one  of  the  downtrodden  and  sup¬ 
pressed  races.  Bince  such  suppression  of  a  weaker 
race  by  a  stronger  has  often  resulted  in  the 
multiplication  of  the  progeny  of  the  weaker  race, 
the  effort  to  suppress  by  force  the  rapidly  multi¬ 
plying  weaker  race  has  become  intensified.  This 
lias  led  to  ever-increasing  cruelty  being  per¬ 
petrated.  The  ultimate  problem  of  world  peace 
has  always  been  how  to  break  through  these 
vicious  circles  and  restore  human  justice,  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  violence.  Contempt  on  the  side 
of  the  stronger  race  must  ultimately  meet  with 
a  growing  resentment  from  the  side  of  the  weaker 
race,  which  becomes  immediately  manifest  when¬ 
ever  the  weaker  race  has  not  been  reduced*  to 
impotence  by  the  application  of  brute  force.  The 
only  feasible  way  to  deal  with,  such  a  situation, 
and  thus  either  forestall  an  outbreak  of  violence 
or  else  remove  a  long-standing  and  cruel  sup¬ 
pression,  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  stronger  side  in  the  dispute  to  submit  the 
questions  of  injustice  to  a  World  Court  of  Ar¬ 
bitration.  Even  to  suggest  such  a  solution,  in  the 
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present  state  of  world  public  opinion,  may  appear 
to  be  a  counsel  of  perfection.  But  an  analogy  has 

n° at  e*en  Crea^e<^  by  the  procedure  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  whereby  minorities  may  claim  from 
the  League  protection  and  justice.  Though  the 
beginning  already  made  in  this  direction  under 
the  League  may  seem  to  be  insignificant,  it 
points  to  a  development  of  human  thought  which 
may  still  have  a  great  future  before  it.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  at  the  Hague,  and  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  have  clearly  only 
commenced  to  function  in  human  affairs,  and  it 
can  be  proved  to  be  .entirely  illogical  to  take 
action  about  the  wrongs  suffered  by  “minority” 
fragments  of  nations,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  cruelties  practised  upon  “suppressed”  races. 
It  can  be  shown  that  this  aspect  of  world  peace 
was  not  overlooked  when  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  was  established  by  reference  to  Article 
XXIII  ( b )  in  which  the  members  of  the  League 
undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  territories  under  their  control. 

(C)  Where  one  culture,  which  may  be  racial 
in  character,  has  gone  rapidly  in  advance  with 
its  own  skill  and  learning  and  civilisation,  then 
sometimes  it  clashes  with  a  primitive  culture; 
and  weapons  of  war  are  ready  at  hand  with 
which  to  destroy  it.  The  race  that  is  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts,  of  civilisation  will  put  forward 
the  plea  of  necessity.  Segregation  may  in  the  end 
be  attempted  from  the  side  of  the  higher  culture, 
where  the  primitive  race  cannot  be  suppressed 
by  force,'  or  where  its  customs  cannot  be  vio¬ 
lently  changed.  Examples  of  these  processes  may 
be  found  in  Africa  at  the  present  time. 
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(D)  Lastly,  religion  itself  has  produced,  and 
may  again  produce,  this  vicious  circle  leading 
directly  to  war.  Even  highly  ethical  religions  may 
weaken  their  own  case  by  an  appeal  to  force 
under  the  plea  of  necessity  or  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  early  tendency 
of  many  progressive  religions.  The  fear  of  con¬ 
tamination  by  vicious  moral  customs  among 
those  differing  in  religious  belief  has  often  in  the 
past  become  an  exciting  cause  of  war.  Even 
though  religious  wars  have  not  been  practised  in 
this  manner  during  recent  historic  times,  never¬ 
theless,  the  hostile  sentiment  still  remains  wher*- 
ever  the  superiority  of  one  religion  over  another 
is  emphasised  in  a  sensational  manner  by  modern 
methods  of  propaganda,  and  where  a  more  primi¬ 
tive  moral  code  is  condemned  by  the  intellectual 
standards  of  a  higher  culture. 

A  common  feature  of  racial  frictions  of  this 
kind  is  that  the  race  which  claims  its  own  superior¬ 
ity  is  accustonled  to  use  degrading  and  insulting 
epithets  about  the  weaker  race,  in  order  thus 
to  excuse  an  aesthetic  and  even  #  a  moral  repug¬ 
nance.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  use 
of  the  word  “white”,  as  contrasted  with  the  word 
“black”,  which  often  implies  an  entirely  unjusti¬ 
fied  moral  connotation.  This  racial  dislike  may 
be  of  the  most  trivial  character;  it  may  even  be 
purely  imaginary.  But  irrational  prejudice,  thus 
artificially  stimulated,  is  frequently  wont  to  act 
as  a  tabu,  and  sometimes  even  reaches  the  pitch 
of  physical  repulsion.  It  would  appear  that  in 
these  extreme  instances  there  is  not  seldom  a 
morbid  psychological  background,  and  possibly 
even  a  birth  inheritance  which  is  quite  irrational, 
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but  at  the  same  time  cannot  he  overcome  without 
extreme  difficulty.  This  may  point  back  to  some 
long  and  bitter  conflict  in  the  past,  when  the  two 
races  fought  each  other  ruthlessly.  For  instance, 
the  repulsion  which  is  so  strong  in  South  Africa 
may  possibly  have  originated  in  the  hard  struggles 
and  bloodthirsty  raids  of  bygone  days.  When 
the  mental  inhibition  has  gone  as  deep  as  that,  it 
is  necessary  to  wean  the  mind  from  its  inherited 
weakness  gradually  by  education,  and.  by  an 
appeal  to  the  religious  motive.  Such  an  appeal 
has  quite  recently  been  made  with  effect,  at  a 
time  of  religious  revival  in  South  Africa.  For  in 
the  recent  visit  of  the  group  called  the  Oxford 
Fellowship,  remarkable  testimony  was  given  as 
to  release  from  this  racial  inhibition,  and  the 
creation  in  the  mind  of  an  entirely  new  outlook 
on  the  racial  question.  Such  an  instance  has  its 
remarkable  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  which  aims  at  world  peace 
through  religion. 


PART  II 

RACE  FRICTION  IN  DIFFERENT  AREAS  OF 
.  *  THE  WORLD 

China 

Strong  racial  antipathies  of  an  instinctive  char¬ 
acter  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  common  among 
the  Chinese  people.  They  are  not  easily  excited 
by  passions  of  this  kind  and  generally  keep  good 
humour  and  courtesy  when  dealing  with  foreign 
people.  There  is  very  little  dislike  of  intermarriage 
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with  other  races.  A  democratic  .ideal  is  widely 
prevalent  among  the  village -people,  which  makes 

for  social  and  racial  equality.  . 

Yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  profound  and 
deep-seated  traditional  sense  of  cultural  superior¬ 
ity  This  has  revealed  itself  in  Chinese  history 
from  a  far  distant  past,  and  it  still  prevails  to-day. 
China  was  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  Middle 
Kingdom”.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of 
world  civilisation.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  fear 
has  arisen  that  the  foreigner  was  bent  on  over¬ 
throwing  the  indigenous  culture  of  China,  an 
active  antipathy  has  beep  created  against  the 
foreigner,  which  has  become  racial  in  character. 
The  methods  of  forceful  economic  penetration 
employed  by  the  West  against  China  have  aroused 
among  the  Chinese  themselves  such  opposition 
that  they  have  resulted  in  widespread  popular 
uprisings,  combined  with  a  violent  hatred  of  the 
foreigner.  This  antipathy  culminated  in  the  Boxer 
Rising  leading *to  untold  misery.  If,  however,  the 
Chinese  were  allowed  to  develop  their  own  coun¬ 
try  in  their  own  manner,  even  thojugh  there  might 
be  internal  dissensions,  there  would  be  no  serious 
likelihood  of  China  disturbing  the  peace  of  other 
nations  or  becoming  imperial  in  her  aims.  Whjit 
is  most  needed  at  the  present  time  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  serious 
disturbance  in  the  Far  East,  is.  the  relief  of  the 
economic  pressure  of  the  West  upon  China,  and 
a  recognition  of  China’s  right  to  manage  her  own 
internal  affairs. 

k  urthermore,  a  fundamental  change  in  world 
perspective  is  urgently  needed.  The  greatness  of 
Chinese  art,  literature,  civilisation,  and  history. 
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for  instance,  has  to  be  fully,  recognised  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  A  similar  revision  of  popular  ideas 
concerning  Western  civilisation  is  also  needed  on 
lie  part  ol  China.  The  old  “barbarian”  idea  con¬ 
cerning  the  West  has  to  be  abandoned.  On  both 
sides,  this  mutual  disdain  should  disappear,  and 
a  true  historical  and  cultural  appreciation  should 
be  encouraged  by  careful  study. 

This  should  begin  in  the  primary  schools  on 
both  sides  of  the  world,  and  a  thorough  'revision 
of  historical  and  geographical  text-books  should 
be  undertaken.  A  further  point  of  exceptional 
importance  would  be,  the  exchange  of  teachers, 
students,  and  research  workers.  An  intelligent  and 
well-organised  promotion  of  residential  study,  re¬ 
search,  and  lecture  work  abroad  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  as  a  contribution  towards  world 
peace.  It  would  not,  however,  be  sufficient  merely 
to  invite  students  and  teachers  from  China  to 
the  West  and  vice  versa.  There  is  needed  at  the 
same  time  a  carefully  organised  ‘effort  to  make 
residence  in  the  West  by  Chinese  students  and 
teachers  accompanied  by  those  amenities  and 
friendly  relations  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Eastern  visitors  to  appreciate  fully  the 
best  of  the  Western  civilisation,  so  that  they  may 
be  able  rightly  to  interpret  its  meaning  when  they 
return  to  their  own  shores.  One  such  living  in¬ 
terpreter  can  do  much  to  remove  wrong  ideas 
and  create  goodwill  even  where  bitterness  existed 
before. 

,  Japan  , 

It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  given  that 
the  racial  feeling  in  Japan  towards  the  neigh- 
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Louring  people  on  tlie  continent  of  Asia  has  never 
become  strong' enough  to  generate  a  permanent 
racial  antipathy.  Wars  on  either  side  have  been 
those  of  imperial  conquest  and  invasion,  such  as 
find  their  parallel  in  the  history  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  in  Korea  and  China,  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  constant  fear  of  Japan’s 
superior  force,  which  has  led  to  great  bitterness. 
Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  readily 
acknowledged  her  cultural  debt  to  China,  and  also 
to  India.  The  ancient  Chinese  classics  still  form 
one  of  the  main  backgrounds  of  J apanese  art  and 
culture.  In  this  respect  J apan  has  felt  the  reverei>t 
regard  of  a  younger  civilisation  towards  its  own 
older  cultural  teachers.  Any  trouble  that  may 
have  arisen  in  this  direction  has  been  political 
rather  than  racial.  Even  the  economic  boycott  of 
Japan  by  China,  which  has  been  severely  felt,  has 
been  taken,  on  the  whole,  calmly,  and  has  not  dis¬ 
turbed  racial  feelings.1 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  however,  the 
antipathy  to  Japan  in  America,  which  expressed 
itself  bluntly  and  crudely  in  the  Asiatic  Ex¬ 
clusion  Act  of  1924,  and  also  l}y  continual  in¬ 
stances  of  racial  discrimination  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  North  America,  has  been  resented,  with 
an  intensity  of  feeling  difficult  to  understand  in 
flu  United  States.  It  was  impossible  for  a  country 
so  proud  of  its  own  traditions  as  Japan  to  receive 
Midi  humiliating  treatment  from  America  with¬ 
out  a  strong  and  painful  reaction.  Japan  has, 
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however,  shown  little  inclination  to  think  of 
retaliation.  Nevertheless,  what  has  been  hard  to 
beai  patiently  has  been  the  imputation  of  racial 
inferiority,  which  the  present  attitude  of  the 
West  towards  Japan  implies.  This  was  brought 
to  a  direct  issue  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  1919, 
when  Japan  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  principle 
of  racial  equality  embodied  in  the  Covenant  of 
t'lie  League  of  Nations,  but  found  this  opposed  by 
Western  Powers.  In  keeping  with  this  ..refusal, 
the  4 "White  Australia”  policy,  though  economic 
in  its  origin,  has  also  appeared  to  Japan  to  have 
racial  basis. 

An  immigration  into  Brazil,  where  no  race  or 
colour  prejudice  is  prevalent,  is  now  being  at¬ 
tempted  from  Japan — with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  whole  nation  behind  it.  But  it  is  still  too 
*  early  to  judge  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove 
successful. 


.  India 

t 

The  most  complex  and  difficult  racial  problems 
have  been  presented  by  India.  From  .time  im¬ 
memorial  the  races  of  the  East  have  gravitated 
towards  this  fertile  land,  which  lies  behind  the 
Himalayas  in  the  full  track  of  the  monsoon.  In 
very  early  days,  an  energetic  people  called  Dra- 
vidians,  having  their  own  cult  lire,  language,  and 
ar-t,  passed  over  , the  whole  of  the  south  of  India 
and  settled  there  in  great  numbers,  supplanting 
the  aboriginals,  and  forming  kingdoms  of  their 
own.  At  a  later  date,  the  Aryans  invaded  the 
country 'from  the  north  and  penetrated  south¬ 
ward.  After  them,  at  different  times,  various  war¬ 
like  tribes  poured  in  from  Central  Asia,  spreading 
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towards  the  west  by  way  of  Rajputana  and 
Gujerat.  Later  still,  the  Moslem  invaders  belong¬ 
ing  to  many  races  settled  in  India,  especially  in 
the  north.  Those  Hindus  who  joined  the  fold  of 
Islam  and  adopted  its  institutions  and  manners 
intermarried  with  them.  Last  of  all,  the  Europeans 
entered  India  by  way  of  the  sea. 

Thus  races  of  entirely  different  origin  have 
invaded  India  time  after  time  and  settled  on 
Indian  soil.  The  problem  of  racial  adjustment 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  determining*  factors  in 
the  making  of  Indian  history.  Its  solution  has 
been  mainly  attempted  apiong  the  Hindus  by 
a  peculiar  method  called  the  caste  system.  As 
already  mentioned,  religious  sanctions  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  Hindu  India  to  prevent  intermarriage, 
while  the  races  remained  side  by  side  without 
wars  of  extermination  such  as  had  taken  place  in 
other  countries.  Thus  the  invading  tribes  in  early 
Indian  history  became  automatically  absorbed 
in  the  social  organisation  as  separate  castes  and 
sub-castes,  each  forming  a  fresh  unit.  These 
units  kept  their  own  marriages  religiously  con¬ 
fined  within  their  own  caste  boundaries,  main¬ 
taining  at  the  same  time  social  intercourse  in 
other  directions.  Inter-dining,  however,  was.prq- 
hibited  as  a  further  safeguard  against  inter¬ 
marriage.  The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Hindu  re¬ 
ligion  worked  itself  out  along  th^se  lines. 

\\  hat  can  be  said  for  this  Hindu  attempt  to 
solve  the  race  problem  is  that  it  allowed  a  definite 
place  for  each  race  and  did  not  involve  continual 
internecine  wars.  It  offered  its  own  solution  also 
to.  the  intermarriage  problem.  But  it  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  resulted  in  very  great  evils,  which 
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Indian  thinkers  and  statesmen  have  been  the 
first  to  recognise.  All  through  mediaeval  and 
modern  India  there  have  been  movements  of 
religious  revolt  and  reformation.  Within  Hindu¬ 
ism  itself,  from  every  side,  religious  leaders  have 
arisen  whose  teaching  has  tended  to  modify  the 
rigid  lines  of  the  caste  system.  Raja  Ram  Mohan 
Roy  was  the  earliest  and  best-known  among  those 
whose  reforms  frankly  contemplated  a  harmony 
of  East  and  West.  He  was  followed  by  others 
whose  influence  permeated  Bengal  and  indirectly 
extended  over  other  parts  of  India.  Swami  Daya- 
nanda  Saraswati,  the  .founder  of  the  Ary  a  Samaj, 
still  further  loosened  the  rigid  bonds  of  the  caste 
system  in  the  north  of  India.  By  making  caste 
functional,  rather  than  a  birth  inheritance,  he 
made  it  possible  to  bring  the  outcastes,  after 
purification,  within  the  caste  system.  The  Rama- 
krishna  Mission  strictly  followed  the  teaching  of 
Swami  Vivekananda,  who  preached  as  his  gospel 
that  God  was  to  be  found  especially  among  the 
poor  (Daridra-Narayan).  This  religious  movement 
has  sent  its  monks  to  work  among  the  sufferers, 
however  low  they  may  have  been  depressed  in 
their  social  standing.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  in  his 
i^um,  taking  up  the  same  doctrine  as  a  practical 
religious  and  social  reformer,  has  by  liis  own 
personal  example  done  more  than  anyone  else  in 
modern  times  .to  counteract  the  evil  of  un- 
touchability”  which  had  become  unduly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  caste  system  of  Hinduism.  The  poet 
Rabindranath  Tagore  has  been  fearless  in  his  own 
active  repudiation  of  the  evils  of  caste,  and  has  in 
his  own  person  broken  through  caste  regulations. 
His  writings  have  done  most  of  all  in  modern 
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Indian  literature  to  bring  these,  evils  before  the 

bar  of  public  conscience. 

While  much  may  be  said  with  truth  concei  mug 

the  progress  that  has  thus  been  made,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  segregation  of  the  “untouchables  -5— pre¬ 
venting  them  even  from  drawing  water  from 
wells  or  entering  temples  or  meeting  with  their 
fellow-men  on  equal  terms — still  prevails  in  the 
south  and  west  of  India,  and  also  in  Orissa,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  elsewhere.  It  thus  may  be  said 
to  represent  one  of  the  greatest  injustices  still 
unremedied  in  India. 

With  regard  to  the  Europeans,  who  came 
across  the  sea  into  India,  there  appears  to  have 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  no  racial  antipathy  felt 
either  on  account  of  their  colour  or  their  religion 
and  culture.  But  in  recent  times,  owing  to  dis¬ 
turbed  political  conditions  and  the  humiliation 
involved  in  subjection,  Indians  are  beginning  to 
be  aware  of  a  racial  consciousness  among  them¬ 
selves  which  cuts  across  the  barriers  of  their  own 
castes  and  creeds,  putting  national  units  first. 
This  is  reaching  the  villages  as  well  as  the  towns. 
It  is  tending  to  weld  the  diverse  classes  of  India’s 
population  into  a  united  whole.  In  so  far  as  this 
becomes  effective,  the  evils  of  “untouchability” 
are  likely  still  further  to  decrease  and  the  rigidity 
of  the  caste  system  will  be  relaxed. 

>• 

South  Africa 

South  Africa,  to-d^y,  is  singularly  akin  to  India 
with  regard  to  its  own  acute  racial  problems.  In 
certain  marked  respects  it  is  attempting  the  very 
same  methods  of  solution.  Segregation  is  being 
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tiied  on  a  large. scale,  which  includes  nearly  the 
whole  of  life;  and  the  dangers  of  miscegenation 
are  being  preached  with  a  religious  fervour.  But, 
in  this  modern  instance,  there  has  been  added  to 
the  racial  segregation  an  ingrained  “colour”  pre¬ 
judice,  that  has  gradually  become  one  of  the 
dominating  features  of  the  whole  situation.  While 
it  may  be  true  that  colour  distinction  marked  off 
originally  the  caste  people  in  India  from  the  out- 
caste — as  the  Sanskrit  term  varna  seems  to  de¬ 
note — this  "original  aspect  of  caste,  as  a  distinct 
colour  prejudice,  died  out  in  India  with  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  colour  groups.  There  is  no  actual 
colour  complex  in  India  to-day  such  as  we  find 
in  South  Africa  and  in  the  south  of  the  United 
States. 

The  gravest  racial  crisis  in  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  is  met  with  in  South  Africa.  There  the  Bantus 
have  been  deprived  of  their  land  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  have  become  literallv  “hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water”  for  the  Europeans.  The 
line  of  colour  is  starkly  drawn  and  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  perpetuate  it  by  means  of  legal 
enactments.  Yet  at  the  same  time  efforts  are 
being  made  to  ameliorate  these  conditions,  as 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

v 

Central  Africa 

t 

Central  Africa  .is  still  in  many  respects,  as  a 
focus  of  racial  evils,  one  of  the  darkest  spots  on 
the  map  of  the  world.  The  wrongs  of  the  old 
slave  raiding  have  not  been  altogether  obliterated 
even  though  open  slavery  has  ceased.  This  op¬ 
pressively  tropical  area  of  the  globe,  infested  with 
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deadly  diseases,  seems  to  depress  all  those  who 
dwell  in  it.  There  is  a  savagery  in  Nature  which 
has  its  reflex  in  man.  Among  the  living  races  of 
mankind,  the  aboriginals  of  Tropical  Africa, 
especially  in  the  Congo  basin,  have  been  dragged 
down  by  unhealthy  climatic  conditions,  and  also 
bv  degrading  superstitions;  and  they  have  in  turn 
dragged  down  those  who  have  exploited  them  for 
labour  purposes. 

Amid  much  that  is  sinister  in  these  regions, 
there  is  one  factor  that  gives  grouifd  for  hope. 

If  the  diseases  of  the  tropics,  which  enfeeble  and 
undermine  tin;  human  frame,  can  be  overcome 
and  healthy  conditions  can  be  maintained  for 
several  generations,  then  a  basis  of  physical  fit¬ 
ness  may  at  last  be  established,  which  might  be 
built  upon  by  improved  education  and  by  the 
vital  spirit  of  religion.  In  this  way,  the  wounds  * 
inflicted  by  centuries  of  slavery  and  massacre 
may  be  healed,  and  the  present  racial  contempt, 
mingled  with'  crude  colour  prejudice  which  so 
often  overtakes  the  members  of  the  European 
race  who  trade  there,  might  be  modified  and 
changed.  For  if  education  could  be  advanced  on 
intelligent  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  the  latent 
religious  impulses  of  the  African  find  expression, 
then  it  might  b(e  hoped  that  the  musical  and 
artistic  gifts  of  the  Negro  would  attain  their  full 
scope  in  creative  ways  in  Africa,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  United  States  of,  America.  In  that 
case,  a  growing  respect  for  the  African  would 
take  the  place  of  contempt,  and  the  whole  basis 
of  colour  prejudice,  which  originally  started  in 
Africa,  would  be  undermined.  Mutual  esteem 
would  grow  stronger  instead  of  mutual  dislike. 
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It  might  be  hoped,  that  in  time  the  question  of 
colour  among  human  beings  would  not  arise,  to 
ruin  the  possibility  of  mutual  kindly  relations. 
Convincing  evidence  was  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  vital  strength  of  the  religious  im¬ 
pulse  among  the  Central  African  tribes  and  of  its 
power  to  transform  human  life. 


The  United  States  or  America 

• 

While  it  Is  still  true  to-day  that  the  race  and 
colour  prejudice,  which  has  led  to  the  segrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Bantu  in  South  Africa,  has  its  counter¬ 
part  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States 
in  the  treatment  of  the  American  Negro,  and 
while  the  savage  barbarity  of  lynching  has  not 
yet  been  finally  stopped,  yet  at  the  same  time  in 
that  country  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  an 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  uplift  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Negro  race  which  is  likely  to 
improve  automatically  his  status  t6  a  degree  that 
would  have  hardly  seemed  possible  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  A  paper  was  given  to  the  Commission 
containing  the  statement  made  to  General  Smuts 
by  the  American  Negro  leaders  at  Washington 
early -in  1930.  It  showed  with  convincing  clear¬ 
ness  how  religious  influences  had  proved,  in  the 
early  stages,  the  main  factor  in  creating  and 
supporting  the  progressive  will  within  the  Negro 
Community.  Thi^  will  for  improvement  had 
manifested  itself  in  a  profound  eagerness  for 
education  and  enlightenment.  It  gave  the  moral 
character  and  determination  necessary  to  over- 
come  all  obstacles  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
education  that  could  be  had.  The  he  o  i. 
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Booker  Washington  served  to.  illustrate  this 
point  On  the  other  hand,  reactionary  religious 
forces  in  the  Southern  States  giving  sanction ^to 
race  prejudice,  have  proved  one  of  the  main 

obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  Negro  P™gre^ 

From  this  paper  it  would  be  possible  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  when  a  race  is  backward  or 
oppressed,  it  can  still  obtain  the  power  to  over¬ 
come  initial  opposition  and  eliminate  one  in¬ 
justice  after  another  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  own 
inner  character.  This  happens  when- that  char¬ 
acter  itself  is  strengthened  and  moulded  by  deep 
religious  convictions.  Tlnjs,  for  the  purpose  ot 
the  World  Conference  for  Peace  through  Re¬ 
ligion,  the  findings  of  this  gathering  of  Negro 
leaders  at  Washington  are  of  great  importance. 
They  show,  in  a  remarkably  clear  way,  what  the 
religious  motive  is  able  to  effect  in  order  to  achieve 
by  peaceful  and  non-violent  means  better  racial 
relations,  especially  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle, 
when  eonditiohs  of  advance  are  hardest  of  all. 

The  following  summary  of  a  portion  of  General 
Smuts’  speech  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  may  be 
quoted  here  as  follows: 

“General  Smuts  expressed  his  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  a  new  view  on  the  American  race  ques¬ 
tion,  his  admiration  for  the  sanity,  balance  and 
public  concern  of  the  Negro  leaders  and  their 
co-workers  in  race  adjustment. 4He  was  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  with  the  demonstrated  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  technique  of  round-table  conferences 
— a  technique  common  to  the  new  international 
machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations ‘and  the 
interracial  councils  of  the  United  States.  Here 
was  one  practical  way  out,  as  they  were  beginning 
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CouncilT^r  ^  ®°Uth  Africa  trough  their  joint 

The  statement  contained  in  this  paper  ends 
as  follows: 

“It  is  not  too  much  to  regard  this  visit  from 
bouth  Africa  to  the  United  States  as  in  part  a 
practical  expression  of  a  new  vision  and  a  new 
interest,  and  the  reactions  of  this  visit  as  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution,  however  potential,  to  a 
distant  racial  situation  which  at  present  is  at  an 
acutely  critical  stage. 

6 ‘Certainly  the  most  enlightened  thought  on 
the  race  question  lia^s  everything  to  gain  by 
broadening  out  to  an  international  scope  and  an 
international  basis  of  understanding.  And  that 
must  ultimately  work  both  ways — from  America 
to  Africa  and  from  Africa  to  America  as  well.” 

In  relation  to  this  statement  two  points  come 
clearly  into  prominence  which  appear  to  be  of 
very  great  importance  for  the  World  Conference 
for  Peace  through  Religion.  (1)  W6  can  trace  the 
vital  part  that  religion  itself  performs  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  motive  jpower  to  overcome  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  human  progress.  If  world 
brotherhood  is  to  be  established  in  place  of’ the 
present  racial  inequality  and  injustice,  then  it  is 
clear  from  the  history  of  human  progress  in  past 
ages  that  all  the  higher  motive  forces  of  religion 
will  be  needed  to,  bring  about  the  consummation 
of  our  hopes.  On  this  side,  the  World  Conference 
for  Peace  through 'Religion  has  its  own  important 
part  to  play.  (2)  The  way  of  Conference  and 
Council  has  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  war. 
The  “moral  equivalent  for  war”  which  William 
James  desiderated  may  possibly  be  reached  in 
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one  direction  through  the  difficult  work  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  mutual  consideration  on  a  basis  ot 
equality  at  the  council  table  and  in  international 
conference  proceedings.  It  is  here  that  difficulties 
must  be  solved  and  obstacles  overcome.  It  will  be 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  this  second  issue  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  religion  itself 
as  a  basis,  the  World  Conference  for  Peace  through 
Religion  has  a  vital  function  to  perform. 


Other  Racial  Areas 

It  is  not  possible  withffi  the  brief  space  of  this 
report  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  racial  issues  in 
the  Near  East  and  in  Eastern  Europe,  though 
their  importance  for  a  full  study  of  the  subject 
is  acknowledged.  Nor  can  the  South  American 
situation  be  taken  up  in  full.  The  present  posi-  # 
tion  in  Central  Asia  under  the  U.S.S.R.  may, 
however,  be  mentioned.  It  appears  not  unlikely 
that  within  tlie  Soviet  Republics  many  of  the 
racial  barriers  will  be  surmounted  b}^  the  uniform 
economic  system.  Colour  distinctions  are  not 
observed  at  all,  and  in  that  respect  a  great 
burden  is  lifted  from  mankind.  A  Negro  will  have 
no  different  treatment  in  Moscow  from  that 
given  to  a  member  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  colour  prejudice,  as 
such,  is  and  has  always  been  singularly  absent 
from  the  mental  outlook  of  the  Slav  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  also  from  that  of  the  Latin  races  all 
over  the  world,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  fact 
tli at  the  economic  exploitation  of  the*  coloured 
races,  reducing  them  to  conditions  bordering  on 
serfdom,  had  been  absent  where  the  Latin  races 
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lici\  e  obtained  pQlitical  control.  In  Latin  America 
a  state  of  peonage  still  exists  in  nearly  every 
tropical  area,  and  from  this  the  aboriginals  suffer 
most  of  all.  In  Africa  along  the  Congo,  and  in 
Equatorial  regions,  the  harshest  conditions  of 
racial  treatment  have  prevailed  for  generations 
which  show  the  inherent  cruelty  of  racial 
domination  over  one  race  by  another.  The 
same  cruelty  has  been  witnessed  in  Angola 
and  Mozambique  under  the  Portuguese.  Indeed, 
every  conquering  race  in  Africa,  whether  the 
Arab  on  the  eastern  coast  or  the  warlike 
African  tribes  themselves — all  alike  have  prac¬ 
tised  ruthlessness  when  power  has  come  into 
their  hands. 

A  question  often  raised  is  whether  th^re  exists 

any  racial  prejudice  of  a  marked  character  be- 

*  tween  the  Indians  and  the  Africans,  or  between 

the  Indians  and  Chinese.  Opinion  on  this  point 

appears  to  be  divided,  and  probably  the  facts 

have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined.  Some 

members  of  this  Commission,  who  have  had  an 

opportunity  to  .observe  the  relations  of  these 

races  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  consider 

that  there  is  no  inherent  racial  repulsion  between 

them,*  and  that  even  in  certain  circumstances 

where  there  is  economic  rivalry,  there  does  not 

seem  to  be  any  marked  development  of  a  race 

complex.  In  British  Guiana  the  Indians  and 

Africans  live  side  by  side,  without  intermarrying, 

in  a  very  friendly  manner.  In  South  Africa  there 

is  no  actual  friction  between  them.  With  the 

Chinese,  the  Indian  immigrants  mix  freely  in 

Malaya  and  elsewhere.  There  is  very  little  inter* 

marriage  and  hardly  any  sign  of  race  friction. 

* 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  .recent  clash  in 
Rangoon  between  the  Burmese  and  Telugu  im¬ 
migrants,  which  was  the  climax  of  a  labour 
rivalry  leading  unfortunately  to  bloodshed,  has 
seemed  to  show  racial  feeling  brought  into  the 
dispute.  The  Burmese  labouring  classes  felt  bit¬ 
terly  that  they  were  being  ousted  by  the  Telugus 
from  India,  and  as  the  bitterness  increased  \t 
tended  to  take  the  form  of  racial  hate. 

Throughout  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Indo¬ 
nesia,  the  Chinese  race  deserves  special  mention 
for  its  uniformly  friendly  character  in  racial  re¬ 
lations.  The  CJiinese  in  tjiis  part  of  the  world 
have  an  instinct  for  quietly  managing  their  own 
affairs,  and  getting  on  peaceably  with  other 
people.  , 


PART  III 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  LEADING  TO  RACIAL 
,  FRICTION, 

Intermarriage  and  Race  Mixture 

6 

Perhaps  no  single  feature  of  the  race  problem  is 
more  hotly  debated  and  leads  to  more  bitterness 
in  discussion  than  that  of  intermarriage  between 
races  distinct  from  one  another  in  feature  and  far 
apart  in  origin  and  habitation.  Some  of  the  his¬ 
torical  facts  connected  with  this  question  have 
already  been  dealt  with,  but  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  further  the  problems  connected  with  it, 
because  racial  passion  and  prejudice  have  fre¬ 
quently  resulted  from  it. 

Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  those  who  are 
near  in  race  to  one  another  prefer  to  intermarry 
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among  themselves,  while  those  who  are  distant 
±rom  one  another  by-  race  prefer  to  remain  apart 
in  their  marriage  relations.  Nevertheless,  an  over¬ 
lapping  of  races  has  constantly  taken  place, 
owing  either  to  conquest  or  migration;  and  it  is 
a  truism  that  the  rapidity  of  modern  inter-com¬ 
munication  is  bringing  the  world  closer  together 
ip  our  own  age.  We  have  further  to  consider  the 
future,  with  its  accelerated  air  transport,  de¬ 
creasing  still  more  the  distance  between  those 
races  that  are  widely  divergent  one  from  another. 
Mankind  must  inevitably  become  more  and  more 
intertwined  as  the  cepturies  pas§,  and  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  the  races  will  remain  as  far  apart 
in  their  marriage  relations  as  they  are  to-day. 

When  we  turn  to  the  map  of  the  r world  in 
order  to  see  what  is  actually  taking  place  before 
our  eyes,  we  find  certain  migrating  races  con¬ 
tinually  raising  up  new  populations  and  pro¬ 
ducing  new  varieties  in  the  human  race.  Such  a 
migrating  race  is  "the  Chinese,  which  is  now 
spreading  over  South-Eastern  Asia  and  also 
northward  into.  Manchuria.  But  more  than  any 
other,  the  peoples  of  crowded  Europe  have  be¬ 
come  ubiquitous.  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  South  America,  they  have  freely  mingled 
their  blood  with  that  of  other  rapes;  in  other  parts 
they  have  been  in  theory  rigidly  exclusive. 

When  we  co mjd  to  examine  further  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  intermarriage  in  relation  to  different  races, 
we  find  that  repugnance  to  it  hardly  exists  among 
the  Latin  races.  Witness  the%  French,  who,  along 
with  the ‘Arab,  Berber,  and  Negro,  are  forming  a 
mixed  population  along  the  North  Coast  of  Africa 

without  any  demarcating  lines  of  segregation. 

* 
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The  French  Empire  there,  like  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  before  it,  will  in  time  contain  a  mixed  popu¬ 
lation.  Its  civilisation  will  be  French,  but  the 
people  in  it  will  be  varied  and  will  intermarry 
freely.  This  whole  attitude  towards  the  problem 
of  race  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  Boer 
and  Briton  towards  the  Bantu  in  South  Africa, 
where  the  most  rigid  segregation  prevails. 

We  find  something  of  the  same  contrast  in 
India,  where  the  caste  system  imposes  a  rigid 
social  barrier  against  intermarriage.  This  Hindu 
attitude  towards  intermarriage  may  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  the  Indian  Mussulman,  who 
exercises  his  own  absolute  freedom  to  marry 
whom  he  will  among  all  the  believers  in  Islam. 

One  interesting  experiment  in  racial  segrega¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  preventing  intermarriage  may 
be  mentioned,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
“White  Australia  Policy”.  Along  with  economic 
considerations,  the  racial  factor  has  been  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  those  who  devised  this  plan 
of  action.  The  doctrine  of  a  “White”  continent  is 
now  held  with  all  the  fervour  of  religion.  Yet  it 
is  not  difficult  to  realise  its  essential  unfairness  to 
the ‘other  neighbouring  races,  when  it  forcibly 
keeps  fertile  territory  empty,  in  the  tropipal 
North  Australian  belt,  without  any  prospect  of 
permanent  “White”  residence  up  to  the  limit  of 
population  that  its  well-watered  soil  can  easily 
bear.  All  the  while,  important  races  with  cultures 
of  their  own,  accustomed  to  'the  tropical  heat, 
seek  to  overflow  their  bounds  in  India  and  China, 
but  they  are  forbidden  to  occupy  these  vacant 
tropical  lands  though  they  are  not  far  from  their 
own  shores.  It  should  be  added  that  those  who 
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maintain  most  strongly  this.  “White  Australia” 
policy  have  no  compunction  at  all  about  residing 
themselves  in  the  very  countries  that  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  sending  residents  to  Australia. 

So  far  only  the  factor  of  marriage  has  been 
touched  upon  in  relation  to  race  mixture,  but 
another  element  full  of  sinister  consequences  in¬ 
cessantly  appears  where  society  is  built  up  from 
its  foundation  on  some  immoral  economic  struc¬ 
ture,  such  as  slavery,  or  serfdom,  or  the  complete 
domination  of  one  race  by  another.  For  the  in¬ 
feriority  treatment,  accompanied  by  economic 
bondage,  is  bound  to  l$ad  continually  to  an  illicit 
gratification  of  human  passion  on  the  part  of  the 
stronger  race,  to  which  the  weaker  race  easily 
succumbs.  This  becomes  demoralising  both  to  the 
parents  and  their  offspring.  Nothing  is  likely  to 
do  more  to  bring  intermingling  of  races  into  bad 
repute  than  the  sad  results  of  such  illicit  unions. 
If,  therefore,  the  segregation  of  races  were  to 
take  place  at  all,  io  should  only  ‘be  by  mutual 
consent  and  for  the  preservation  on  either  side 
of  their  own  inheritance.  It  should  never  be 
forced  by  one  race  on  another. 

The  brief  analysis  which  has  here  been  given 
of, some  of  the  aspects  of  this  difficult  and  com¬ 
plicated  question  of  race  minglipg  reveals  clearly 
that  sincere  opinions,  differing  very  widely  in¬ 
deed  from  one  another,  are  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  some  favouring  entire  race  integrity 
and  others  deliberately  contemplating  racial 
mixture.  In  such  circumstances,  one  thing  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  The  full 
historical  and  scientific  knowledge  which  might 
throw  light  upon  the  racial  problem  at  this  point. 
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where  amateur  opinion  is  so  divided,  has  never 
yet  been  fully  collected  and  explored.  Yet  all  the 
while  an  explosive  force  is  being  generated  within 
human  society  which  flashes  out  in  lawless  acts, 
such  as  lynching,  and  gives  rise  to  such  organisa¬ 
tions  as  the  Ku-Klux-Klan.  This  makes  it  appear 
imperative  that  humanity  should  no  longer  be 
left  in  ignorance  where  true  information  is  ne^r 
at  hand.  For  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  scientific 
knowledge  to  be  gathered  and  distinguished  from 
pseudo-science,  nor  for  some  guidance  to  be  given 
as  to  the  future. 

•  Immigration 


Closely  related  to  intermarriage  is  the  question 
of  immigration.  While  at  an  earlier  period  of 
human  history  it  was  easy  for  races  to  roam  freely 
over  the  earth,  in  modern  times  population,  over 
large  tracts,  has  become  so  congested  that  ex¬ 
pansion  becomes  a  necessity;  yet  this  expansion 
may  injure  the  prosperity  'of  other  races  into 
whose  area  migration  takes  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  empty  areas  may  be  selfishly  held  by  force 
to  prevent  these  rapidly  expanding  races  from 
entering  there  for  settlement.  Meanwhile — as  the 
filling  up  of  the  United  States  of  America  tshqws 
quite  clearly  the  over-population  of  the  earth’s 
surface  lias  already  begun,  and  the  congestion  in 
certain  areas  where  large  supplies  of  minerals  or 
exceedingly  fertile  soils  exist,  is  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  acute.  In  tfhat  is  happening 
to-day  there  is  waste,  disorder,  and  confusion 
Mattel  s  of  very  great  moment,  affebting  the 
f.uture  of  the  human  race,  are  being  settled  in  a 
haphazard  manner  by  the  blind  excitement  of 
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passion  and  greed  rather  than  by  reasonable 
actions  based  on  mutual  consideration  and  good- 
will.  Waste  and  disorder  lead  to  injustice,  and 
injustice  leads  to  wars. 

* 

International  Discourtesy 

t  The  questions  discussed  above  point  forward 
directly  to  a  further  racial  problem  which  is  be¬ 
coming  daily  more  difficult  to  solve  as  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  .world  draws  closer  together  and  the 
races  tend  to  overlap  at  many  points.  Courtesy 
in  racial  matters  is  now  of  far  greater  urgency 
than  before,  because  there  has  never  hitherto 
been  such  intimate  closeness  of  racial  contact. 
Yet  very  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  this  side 
of  the  subject.  Since  the  future  of  the  human  race 
♦  is  likely  still  further  to  witness  congestion  of 
population,  the  careful  teaching  of  each  genera¬ 
tion  in  turn  as  to  the  vital  necessity  of  goodwill 
in  dealing  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  other  people 
becomes  of  primary  importance.  For  men  have  to 
learn  to  live  together  without  quarrelling.,  and  this 
can  only  be  attained  by  training  and  practice. 
Text-books  used  in  schools  which  give  a  con¬ 
temptuous  or  one-sided  description  of  other  races 
need  to  be  carefully  revised. 

Not  alone,  however,  through ‘school  education 
must  this  necessary  race-training  be  given.  Those 
much  wider  audiences  reached  by  cinema  and 
radio  should  be  Tightly  instructed  about  th.e 
things  that  draw  races  together.  How  incredibly 
shortsighted  the  present  generation  is,  may  easily 
be  seen  by  the  moving  pictures  which  are  being 
sent  from  America  and  Europe  all  ovei  the  world 
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giving  only  the  coarser  side  of  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion.  The  harm  already  effected'  by  sensational 
films  is  incalculable. 

In  the  same  manner  great  evil  is  done  in  the 
matter  of  common  speech  by  the  use  of  degrading 
terms,  whether  in  the  West  or  in  the  East  when 
speaking  of  different  races.  Such  words  casually 
repeated  give  serious  offence.  International  cour¬ 
tesy  demands  great  care  about  little  things  as 
well  as  general  goodwill. 

Foreign  Residence 

The  full  test  of  courtesy  comes  when  visitors 
go  abroad  and  have  to  conduct  themselves  under 
watchful  observation.  The  test  equally  applies  to 
those  who  belong  to  a  country  to  which  foreign 
visitors  go;  for  racial  goodwill  must  obviously  be 
mutual. 

Mention  has  been  made  before  the  Commission 
of  racial  bitterness  at  Shanghai  and  other  Chinese 
ports,  where  Europeans  hitherto  have  tended  to 
keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  people  of  the 
country,  except  when  using  them  as  clerks  in 
their  offices  and  as  domestic  servants.  There  have 
been  parks,  for  instance,  at  Shanghai  where  the 
Chinese  themselves  were  not  admitted  except  as 
servants  of  their  European  masters.  This  has  been 
felt  by  the  Chinese  to  be  galling  in  the  extreme, 
because  China  is  their  own  country.  Such  conduct 
as  this,  which  might  be  found  also  among  Euro¬ 
peans  in  India  and  elsewhere,  has  led,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  to  that  bitter  resentment 
which  is  the  fuel  of  a  racial  conflagration. 

Evidence  has  also  been  given  to  the  Commission 
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that  in  Great  Britain  race  relations  have  become 
less  cordial  since  the,  number  of  foreign  students 
from  the  East  has  increased.  An  exclusive  atti¬ 
tude  is  now  often  found  in  unexpected  quarters. 
Frequently  visitors  from  the  East  are  refused 
accommodation  in  boarding-houses  by  landladies 
who  are  supposedly  seeking  for  paying  guests.  In 
Edinburgh  it  appears  to  be  difficult  for  students 
from  the  East  to  take  part  in  the  social,  and  even 
sometimes  the  athletic,  life  of  the  university. 
They  have., also  to  overcome  many  obstacles  as 
medical  students  in  order  to  gain  admission  into 
the  hospitals  for  medical  purposes.  This  situation 
does  not  exist  elsewhere  in  Europe,  where  Indian 
students  generally  receive  a  friendly  welcome. 

In  the  evidence  given,  a  tribute  has  been  paid 
to  the  International  House  at  Riverside  Drive  in 
.  New  York  and  kindred  institutions  in  America 
and  England  and  other  countries.  At  the  same 
time  students  from  the  East  assert  that  they 
frequently  find  the -colour  prejudice  towards  the 
Negro  in  the  United  States  directed  also  against 
themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
if  the  numbers  who  come  from  the  East — often 
immature  youths — go  on  increasing  every  year, 
without  carefully  planned  organisation  to  select 
those  who  shall  come  and  also*  to  meet  them  on 
arrival,  then  great  hardship  is  certain  to  be 
experienced,  however  desirous  a  country  may  be 
of  dealing  fairly  with  the  influx.  It  is  bad  for  the 
East  and  West  alike,  if  very  young  persons  come 
over  to  Europe  or  America  without  friends  and 
are  immediately  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of 
city  life  in  a  strange  country  far  away  from  home. 
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Efforts  ought  to  be  made  from  the  side  of  the  East 
to  limit  the  influx  each  year  to  students  of 
mature  age,  who  may  come  to  the  West  for  re¬ 
search  work  and  advanced  study.  There  is  also 
needed  more  organised  voluntary  effort  in  order 
to  offer  them  hospitality  on  landing  and  friendly 
help  during  those  early  days  in  a  strange  country 
which  are  the  most  difficult  of  all.  Friendship  thus 
offered  has  often  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
solvents  of  racial  friction.  Such  agencies  exist, 
both  in  England  and  America,  but*  their  good  ' 
work  needs  supplementing. 


The  Rising  Nationalism  in  the  East 

The  tepiper  of  Nationalism  is  rapidly  rising  in 
every  country  of  the  East  and  in  certain  parts  of 
Africa  as  well.  Therefore,  the  atmosphere  to-day  # 
is  full  of  discontent.  Inconsiderate  racial  treat¬ 
ment  by  Western  people,  which  once  was  taken 
passively,  is  now  deeply  reseilted.  The  old  superi¬ 
ority  exercised  by  the  Western  Powers  is  no 
longer  acknowledged  on  the  same. scale.  The  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  West  has  broken  down — partly  as  a 
result  of  the  War  and  its  influence  over  the 
masses  of  illiterate  villagers  in  India  and  elsewhere 
has  passed  away*  never  to  be  recalled.  If  these 
facts  are  clearly  recognised  by  those  who  go  out 
to  the  East,  the  national  movements  may  go 

forward  without  any  large  increase  of  racial 
friction. 


But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  loss  of  prestige 
which  has  undoubtedly  occurred,  is  resented  by 

WnJ™/!! i1?  re™veiy  be  attempted 
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may  arise,  endijig  in  war.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  World  Conference  for  Peace  through 
Religion  to  enter  into  these  direct  political  issues, 
but  it  is  a  bounden  duty  at  such  critical  times  to 
plead  earnestly  that  the  Christian  religion  itself, 
along  with  other  religions  also,  has  laid  down  the 
precept  of  daily  conduct  whereby  men  should  do 
t&  others  what  they  would  wish  to  be  done  to 
themselves.  This  reciprocal  treatment  would 
surely  imply  that  national  freedom  in  the  East 
ought  to  be  “not  less  dear  to  Western  nations  than 
their  own  freedom.  Along  the  line  of  this  great 
principle  of  reciprocity  * — which  is  lyell  understood 
in  the  East — there  is  hope  that  the  new  uprising 
of  racial  animosity  may  subside;  but  without  this 
recognition  it  is  likely  still  further  to  increase. 

The  Crushing  Wealth  of  the  West 

The  preponderating  material  wealth  of  the 
West,  as  contrasted’ with  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  East,  leads  to  further  difficulties  which  serve 
to  increase  race  friction.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  those  who  arrive  from  the  East  (except  in  rare 
instances)  to  live  for  long  on  a  Western  scale  of 
expenditure  without  impoverishing  themselves 
and  their  families.  In  spite  of  ^admirable  efforts 
made  by  International  Student  Service  Associa¬ 
tions  to  provide  cheap  food,  etc.,  the  cost  of 
livino*  in  Great  Britain  and  America  remains 
almost  prohibitive.  Even  in  Germany  the  diffi¬ 
culties  are  great,  and  there  a  new  language  has 
to  be  learnt.  The  result  has  been  that  misery  and 
destitution  often  ensue,  combined  with  disap¬ 
pointment  and  other  unfortunate  reactions. 
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The  balance  of  wealth  in  the  world  is  now 
heavily  loaded  against  the  East,  which  has  neither 
the  machine-power,  nor  the  realised  mineral 
wealth  of  the  West.  This  leads  to  a  false  sense  of 
superiorit}^  on  the  part  of  the  West,  and  an.  alto¬ 
gether  unnecessary  humiliation,  in  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances,  on  the  part  of  the  East.  This  material 
inequality  is  felt  all  the  more  bitterly  because  it 
is  combined  often  with  political  subjection.  The 
injustice  of  all  this  and  a  rankling  sense  of  wrong 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  strife. 

s 

Economic  Imperialism 

Furthermore,  political  control  has  led  to  an 
economic  imperialism  of  an  oppressive  character, 
whereby  the  stronger  power  by  its  material  re¬ 
sources  and  scientific  equipment  is  able  to  exploit 
for  its  own  use  the  weakness  of  the  East.  It  has 
also  been  able  to  force  its  own  industrial  civilisa- 
tion  and  to  some  extent  its  own  extravagant  stan¬ 
dards  of  living  on  people  entirely  unsuited  to 
them.  Thus  the  races  of  Africa,  and  the  Orient 
have  been  led  by  their  experience  to  believe  that 
Europe  and  America  have  grown  rich  at  their 
expense.  This  has  become  an  almost  universal 
belief  and  a  sense  of  injustice  has  been  left  fester¬ 
ing  in  the  mind  in  consequence.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  how  such  a  picture  of  unequal  treatment,  kept 
constantly  before  people’s  minds,  leads  directly  to 
Facial  friction,  whereby  East  and  West  are  put  in 
direct  opposition.  , 

In  the  Preamble  of  Part  XIII  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  the  following  is  written: 

V  hcreas  conditions  of  labour  involving  such 
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injustice,  Iicn  d.sh.ip,  and  privation  to  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  as  to  produce  unrest  so  great  that 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  world  are  im¬ 
perilled.  .  .  .” 

The  same  Preamble  goes  on  to  state  that  uni¬ 
versal  peace  can  only  be  established  if  it  is  based 
on  social  justice.  The  clear  implication  is  that  all 
influences  producing  social  injustice  imperil  the 
cajise  of  world  peace.  This  surely  applies  to  racial 
injustice  in  an  equal  manner. 

On  the  other  side,  it  has  to  be  freely  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  influx  of  people  from  the  East  as 
labourers  into  the  Weet  in  large  numbers  tends 
at  once  to  lower  the  wage  standard  and  thus 
to  bring  down  the  standard  of  living  itself  in 
the  West.  Justice,  therefore,  demands  that  care 
should  be  paid  to  this  argument  in  so  far  as  it  is 
well  founded.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  questions  of  racial  inferiority  should  not  be 
mixed  up  with  it.  “Gentlemen’s^  Agreements” 
have  served  to  prevent  a  racial  clash  in  this 
direction,  and  the  submission  of  difficulties  to 
arbitration  should  still  further  relieve  matters 
in  the  future.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
it  is  entirely  unfair  to  recruit  indentured  labour 
in  Glib  East  and  to  import  it,  as  was  done  in 
the  past  by  forcible  means  from  Africa,  and 
then  afterwards  to  keep  it,  when  released  from 
servitude  or  indenture,  in  a  degraded  position. 
When  the  fault  has  been  committed  of  importing 
indentured  or  slave  labour,  it  can  only  be  recti¬ 
fied  by  Raising,  through  education,  the  children 
of  the  labourers  till  they  reach  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  new  country  where  they  will 
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Religious  Imperialism 

In  certain  areas  of  the  world,  missionary  reli¬ 
gious  movements  have  become  involved  in,  and 
almost  identified  with,  a  religious  imperialism, 
which  causes  racial  friction.  Since  the  number 
of  those  who  go  out  as  missionaries  is  very  large, 
it  seems  to  the  Commission  necessary,  while 
acknowledging  the  admirable  work  that  is  often 
done,  to  impress  upon  the  missionary  societies 
the  importance,  at  such  a  critical  time,  of  exercis¬ 
ing  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  and  training 
of  candidates.  .Clearly  notching  could  less  express 
the  spirit  and  character  of  Christ  than  any  ex¬ 
hibition  of  racial  arrogance  among  those  who  go 
out  to  prpach  in  His  name.  In  spite  of  the  presence 
in  the  mission  field  of  exceptional  characters, 
leading  lives  of  great  simplicity  and  humility, 
and  thus  truly  representing  their  Master,  there 
are  still  to  be  found  among  missionaries  those 
who  have  greatly  embittered  Eastern  minds  by 
ignorant  attacks  and  foolish  controversy,  and 
also  by  an  assumed  superiority  that  provokes  all 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  cause 
of  ’World  Peace  through  Religion  becomes 
endangered  when  the  representatives  of  religion 
themselves  provpke  ill-will  and  strife. 

it  would  appear  to  be  of  equal  importance  for 
authoritative  persons  in  the  East  to  discourage 
from  the  outset  those  who  go*  over  to  America, 
professing  to  be  religious  snfamis  and  yogis ,  in 
cases  where  their  daily  lives  clearly  belie  their 
assumed  profession.  Much  harm  has  been  done 
by  such  fraudulent  persons,  who  are  in  reality 
neither  saintly  nor  even  honest.  A  racial  dislike 
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of  the  East  lias,  sometimes  followed  when  gross 
hypocrisy,  combined  with  deceit  in  money 
matters,  has  been  discovered  behind  the  thin 
veneer  of  a  spiritual  profession.  These  people 
make  it  very  hard  for  genuine  religious  leaders 
from  the  East — such  as  those  who  have  come 
out  in  the  Ramakrishna  Mission — to  carry  on 
their  work.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
West  needs  to  become  acquainted  at  first  hand 
with  the  religion  and  culture  of  the  East.* 

The  Fear  Complex 

The  Commission  is  definitely  of  the  opinion  that 
the  element  of  fear  is  one  of  the  chief  causes,  in  the 
West  and  East  alike,  of  racial  unrest.  Wherever 
the  labourer’s  daily  livelihood  is  threatened,  there 
*  at  once  race  passion  is  likely  to  accentuate  the 
economic  danger.  In  the  seaports  of  Great  Britain 
such  race  conflicts  have  occurred  between  British 
seamen  and  foreigners  who  were  taking  away  their 
livelihood  by  accepting  lower  wages.  Such  fear 
may  be  witnessed  also  on  the  part  of  the  “poor 
whites”  in  the  United  States  when  they  see  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  Negro  in  industrial  pursuits. 

In  relation  to  this  fear  as  a  primary  disturbing 
cause,  Professor  Bonn  of  the  Reonomic  Section 
of  the  Commission  presents  this  important  his¬ 
torical  judgment:, 

“A  great  part  of  the  world  history  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  desire  of  the  saturated  States  to 
maintain  their  privileged  position  in  regard  to 
power  and  wealth,  and  of  non-saturated  States 
to  gain  wealth  in  order  to  be  more  powerful,  or 
to  get  power  in  order  to  be  more  wealthy. 
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It  can  easily  be  understood  how  harsh  the 
economic  struggle  for  power  becomes  when  there 
is  also  a  racial  background  behind  it.  But  this 
blind  struggle  for  power  and  wealth  does  not 
represent  the  whole  picture.  For  certain  restric¬ 
tions  may  also  be  needed  between  two  countries 
in  the  interests  of  world  peace  and  justice.  Yet 
in  every  instance  of  this  kind  the  restrictions 
should  be  made  bv  mutual  consent  rather  than 
by  force. 

“Where  restrictions”,  writes  Professor  Bonn, 
“are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  international  fair¬ 
ness,  when  they  are  not  CQuched  in  the  language 
of  national  arrogance,  by  which  a  race,  doubtful 
of  maintaining  its  position,  is  trying  to  exclude 
its  ablest  .competitors  by  branding  them  as  moral 
inferiors,  misunderstanding  can  be  avoided.  Fric¬ 
tion  is  due  far  more  to  the  methods  of  unfair 
discrimination,  to  ebullitions  of  racial  arrogance, 
and  to  indecent  application  of  otherwise  quite 
decent  laws,  than  to  the  mere  economic  fact  of 
control.” 

An  outstanding  example  of  this,  was  the  sudden 
and  sensational  passing  of  the  Asiatic  Exclusion 
Act;  by  the  United  States  in  1924,  to  which 
reference  has  been  already  made.  A  result  almost 
exactly  similar  might  have  been  reached  bv 
putting  India,  China,  and  Japan  on  the  quota 
basis.  This  w  on  Id  not  have  involved  the  admission 
of  more  than  150  each  year  from  each  country. 
But  the  actual  methods  by  which  this  Act  was 

*  j  •  i  .  ,  ^  an  economic  .measure 

m.o  a  racial  insult.  So  deeply  was  this  felt  bv 

Oriental  people  that  its  unhappy  effect  remains 
to  the  present  time. 
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PART  IV 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In' consideration  of  the  evidence  that  has  been 
brought  before  the  Commission  and  embodied  in 
this  report,  the  Commission  makes  the  following 

recommendations: 

* 

The  League  of  Nations  and  Racial  Equality 

The  League  of  Nations,  owing  to  the  threat  of 
the  withdrawal  of  some  of  its  original  members, 
refused  to  endorse  the  proposal  of  Japan  that  a 
clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  declaring  racial  equality 
to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  League  itself. 

This  action  of  the  League,  to  which  President 
Wilson  submitted  under  pressure,  has  been  re¬ 
viewed  and  considered  by  a  sub-Committee  of 
the  Commission.  The  question  of  ah  appeal  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  asking  for 
a  reconsideration  of  this  vital  issue,  was  ‘discussed 
by  them  at  length.  It  was  realised  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  trust  in  the  League,  as  standing  im¬ 
partially  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  was 
likely  to  be  impaired  unless  seme  clear  expres¬ 
sion  of  racial  equality  were  placed  on  record  at 
the  very  forefropt  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 
The  objection  was  raised  that  the  League,  in  its 
rules  and  regulations,  dealt  with  nations,  and 
that  eqpality  was  recognised  among  them;  but 
it  was  pointed  out  that  Article  XXIII  dealt 
directly  with  racial  justice  and  that  the  principle 
of  #  racial  equality  needed  clear  expression,  if  the 
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East  was  to  take  its  full  share  i.n  the  League’s 

work.  '  ,  . 

While  it  was  decided  that  no  direct  action, 

even  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  this,  could  be  taken 
by  the  Commission  as  such,  it  was  considered  that 
the  Executive  of  the  World  Conference  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  through  Religion  might  rightly 
be  asked  to  take  up  the  subject.  The  Conference 
itself,  at  one  of  its  sessions,  might  make  a  demand 
for  the  recognition  of  racial  equality  in  all  inter¬ 
national  bodies.  It  was  thought  th&t  no  single 
action  would  do  more  to  remove  at  one  stroke 
grave  suspicions  and  misapprehensions  than  the 
full  and  unconditional  affirmation  of  racial  equal¬ 
ity  at  the  very  centre  of  international  action. 
Such  a  gesture  would  serve  to  remove  the  com¬ 
plaint  seriously  uttered  by  many  that  interna¬ 
tional  bodies  tend  in  reality  to  become  associated 
virtually  with  the  Western  Powers  in  practice, 
and  that  the  Eastern  peoples  are  asked  to  send 
their  representatives  merely  for  form’s  sake  and 
not  on  a  basis  of  bona  fide  equality. 

c« 

A  Threefold  Approach  to  Racial  Justice 

The  Commission  also  submits  a  programjne 
containing  three,  main  lines  of  approach  to  the 
solution  of  outstanding  racial  injustice.  Tliev  are 
as  follows: 

(a)  Through  a  world  institution  at  Geneva 
wherein  race  relations  should  be  an  integral 
factor. 

$ 

{b)  Through  the  universities  and  schools. 

•  (c)  Through  the  world  religious  organisa¬ 
tions. 

y* 

/  • 
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The  League  of  Nations  itself  in  its  own  Cove¬ 
nant  (Article  XXIII  (b))  when  grouping  together 
tliG  humanitarian  causes  of  the  world,  which  the 
League  is  prepared  to  uphold,  mentions  especi¬ 
ally  ,as  one  of  these  causes,  the  defence  of  the 
weaker  races  against  injustice.  The  members  of 
the  League,  who  have  such  races  under  their 
political  control,  pledge  themselves  in  Article 
XXIII  to  put  an  end  to  such  unjust  treatment 
wherever  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  League. 

In  spite  of  this  solemn  declaration,  nothing  has 
been  done  hitherto  to  implement  this  clause  con¬ 
cerning  racial  injustice  Therefore,  there  appears 
to  be  needed  at  Geneva  some  voluntary  institu¬ 
tion  supported  by  world  opinion,  which  might 
take  up  this  subject  along  with  others  whose 
scope  is  world-wide  and  keep  the  attention  of  the 
League  turned  towards  this  clause  in  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  Such  an  institution  at  Geneva,  not  being 
under  the  League  but  independent  of  it,  might 
become  also  a  clearing  house  and  centre  of  refer¬ 
ence  for  those  interracial  committees  and  coun¬ 
cils  which  are  already  working  locally  in*  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  remove  racial  friction. 

Examples  of  such  local  councils  and  com¬ 
mittees  are  the  Interracial  Committee  estab¬ 
lished  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  U.S<A.,  with  Dr.  Will 
Alexander  as  its  Secretary;  the  European  and 
Bantu  Joint  Councils,  at  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  with  Dr.  Rheinallt  Jones  as  its  Secretary; 
the  Joint  Council  'to  promote  understanding  be¬ 
tween  wlpte  and  coloured  people  in  Great  Britain, 
with  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  as  its  President 
and  Mr.  Henry  Polak  as  Chairman  of  its  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee;  and  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
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Relations  at  Honolulu.  Different  bodies  such  as 
these  and  others  like  them,  if  they  so  wished, 
could  become  linked  up  with  a  world  institution 
at  Geneva,  which  would  thus  enable  them  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  work  that  is  being  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Commission  recommends  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Executive  that:  » 

“It  is  advisable  to  establish  at  Geneva  without 
delay  on  a  voluntary  basis  an  Institute  of  an 
international  character,  which  shall  have  for  one 
of  its  objects  the  study  of  race  relations  as  they 
affect  world  pe<ace  and  thp  promotion  of  efforts 
to  reach  a  solution  by  removing  causes  of  race 
friction,  and  by  linking  together  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  organisations  already  existing  for  the  same 
purpose.” 

While  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  should  itself  be  responsible  for  estab¬ 
lishing  such  an  institution  or  for  any  financial 
obligation  connected  with  it,  it  is  felt  that  it 
might  assist  by  giving  such  a  proposal  the  weight 
of  its  moral  support. 

The  second  part  of  the  recommendation  con¬ 
sists  of  an  appeal  to  the  universities  and  schools 
to  undertake  a  thoroughly  impartial  and  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  racQ  relations  with  a  view  to  reach¬ 
ing  some  generally  accepted  conclusions.  This 
would  include  the  anthropological  study  of  race 
origins,  the  exploring  of  the  old  spiritual  herit¬ 
ages  of  the  different  races,  and  Such  historical  and 
biological  research  as  might  throw  light  on  the 
meaning  of  race  and  its  function  in  the  world. 
It  would  also  include  a  scientific  outlook  on  the 
future  of  the  human  race  in  reference  to  world 
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population.  Different  universities  in  America 
and  Europe  are  already  deeply  interested  in  the 
international  aspect  of  this  subject,  and  it  is 
likely  also  that  the  universities  of  the  East  may 
be  filling  to  co-operate  in  such  research  on 
strictly  scientific  lines.  At  the  same  time,  what 
might  be  called  “laboratory  work”  could  be  done 
by  the  interracial  councils  which  are  engaged  in 
studying  racial  problems  in  a  practical  manner 
in  the  local  areas  most  affected.  < 

The  third  section  relates  the  race  problem  to 
the  religious  organisations  of  the  world  for  their 
oordial  co-operation  apd  assistance.  Two  resolu¬ 
tions  of  primary  importance  have  been  adopted 
unanimously  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1930, 
to  which  Anglican  bishops  from  all  over  the  world 
assembled.  The  first  of  these  asserts  that  no 
•  Christian  Communicant  shall  ever  be  refused 
access  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord  at  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  in  any  Church  solely  on  the  ground  of 
colour  or  race.  The  *  second  of  these  states  that 
where,  in  &ny  particular  area,  on  account  of 
differences  in  language  and  custom  the  traces  are 
normally  accustomed  to  worship  apart,  special 
occasions  shall  be  sought  from  either  side  for 
common  worship  and  corporate  communion  in 
order  to  realise  the  unity  of  thy  Body  of  Christ. 
It  is  hoped  that  similar  resolutions  will  be  un¬ 
animously  passed  in  other  Christian  bodies  also. 

While,  in  this  manner,  steps  are  being  taken  in 
the  Christian  ChiiTch,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
religious  leaders  in  other  faiths  also  aie  already 
taking  action.  For  instance,  the  foremost  leaders 
in  the  Hindu  religion  are  actively  engaged  m  the 

removal  of  the  racial  inequalities,  such  as  un- 
»  " 
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touchability”,  which  have  become  wrongly  mixed 
up  with  traditional  practice.  On ‘every  side  it  is 
clear  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  religion,  in 
its  widest  sense,  to  seek  to  bring  about  world 
peace  through  racial  reconciliation,  eliminating 
every  traditional  custom  or  teaching  that  stands 
in  its  way,  and  co-operating  with  every  effort  that 
helps  forward  the  end  in  view.  The  World  Con¬ 
ference  for  International  Peace  through  Religion 
has  come  at  the  right  time  to  focus  different 
efforts  on  a  world  object  and  a  world  purpose. 

The  Method  of  Conference  for  Settling  Face 
Questions  •  * 

In  close  connection  with  these  proposals,  Dr. 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  one  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  Work!  Conference,  submits  the  following 
statement: 

“I  regard  the  race  and  colour  prejudice,  which 
barricades  human  beings  against  one  another,  as 
the  greatest  evil  of  modern,  times  which  has  to 
be  overcome  if  humanity  must  be  realised  as  one 
in  spirit.  The  paths  along  which  progress  may  be 
made  towards  recovery  from  this  evil  are  mani¬ 
fold:  My  own  stress  would  be  laid  upon  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  public  mind  and  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  accurate  scientific  knowledge,  as 
against  the  pseudo-science  and  pseudo-religion 
which  in  their  disguise  of  truth  are  treacherously 
dealing  mortal  blows  against  Truth  herself. There 
should  be  a  united  effort  to  combine  the  emo¬ 
tional  forces  of  religion  in  its  broadest  sense, 
with  the  spread  of  education  based  bn  fully 

ascertained  truth  concerning  the  human  race  as 
a  whole. 
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In  addition  to  this  general  statement,  Dr. 
Tagore  further*  submits  a  practical  suggestion. 
The  most  vital  need,  he  asserts,  as  already  pointed 
out,  is  research  in  the  universities  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  centres  where  the  race  evil  is  most 
apparent.  But  this  research  work  needs  summing 
up  and  presenting  to  the  world  by  unimpeachable 
authorities.  Not  merely  the  Western  universities 
but  the  Eastern  also  should  be  invited  to  join  in 
the  great  task,  so  that  the  world  may  be  united 
in  its  effort*  to  solve  this  world  problem  once  for 
all.  The  best  minds  of  East  and  West  should  be 
brought  together.  Those  whose  world  opinion 
stands  above  current*  politics  should  meet  and 
state  the  case  in  new  terms.  He  earnestly  hopes 
that  the  World  Conference  for  International 
Peace  through  Religion  may  do  much  in  help¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  such  a  meeting,  and  also  to 
mobilise  public  opinion  in  this  direction. 

A  new  method  for  dealing  with  interracial 
difficulties  has  clearly  to  be  devised,  which  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  old  appeal  to  arms.  The 
method  of  conference  is  required.  But  the  new 
technique  of  interracial  settlement  by  conference 
has  to  be  carefully  mapped  out;  and  the  fears  of 
thp  East  have  to  be  met  before  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  can  be  expected.  The  course  that  Dr.  Tagore 
proposes,  namely,  a  world  opinion  expressed  by 
the  best  minds  of  East  and  West,  meeting  in  con¬ 
ference,  is  likely  to  fulfil  its  object,  because  it 
stands  above  all  ^political  strife  and  diplomatic 
manoeuvring.  As  a  Commission,  therefore,  we 
would  a&k  for  its  support  afid  its  formal  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  World  Conference. 

Some  action  must  be  taken  speedily  to  restore 
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confidence  and  hope  in  the  world.  Unless  action 
is  taken  from  the  centre  by  those  who  are  trusted 
and  respected,  as  standing  out  above  racial  and 
national  prejudice,  for  humanity  itself,  a  further 
drifting  apart  of  the  races  of  the  world  is  likely 
to  happen,  and  a  still  wider  and  more  lamentable 
estrangement.  Therefore,  at  the  present  critical 
juncture  in  interracial  relations,  this  Commission 
asks  the  World  Conference  for  International 
Peace  through  Religion  to  reaffirm  in  an  unmis¬ 
takable  manner  the  fundamental  belief  that  man¬ 
kind  is  one  Family,  and  that  the  different  races 
of  the  world  are  member^  together  of  that  one 
Family,  who  should  meet  and  live  together  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  equality  and  respect. 
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,  RELIGION  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  WAR 
*1.  By  Henry  A.  Atkinson 

Religion  is  one  of  tli£  deepest  sentiments  which 
control  the  actions  of  man,  and  the  religions  of 
the  world  represent  the  one  interest  most  nearly 
universal  that  affects  human  life.  There  are  many 
forms  of  worship  and  religious  practice,  for  no 
tribe  has  ever  been  found,  even  in  the*  most 
remote  parts  of  the  earth,  without  some  kind  of 
religious  faith.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  nwe  have,  and  the  most  far- 
reaching,  for  it  penetrates  to  every  act  of  the 
individual  and  reaches  out  to  the  furthest  limits  of 
the  community,  the  state,  the  nation,  the  world. 

Religion  has  been,  in  the  past,  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  war.  It  is,  and  has  been,  a  fight¬ 
ing  force.  Catholic  has  been  opposed  to  Protestant, 
and  Protestant  to  Catholic;  Jew  and  Arab,  Hindu 
and  Moslem,  Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  Methodist 
and  Baptist— tliese  very  names  signify  opposing 
forces.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  quarrels  and 
difficulties  which  arise  between  the  various  sects, 
and  the  long  controversies  tliat  have  been  waged 
over  the  interpretation  of  some  obscure  passage 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  quarrel  among  ^Christians 
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themselves  makes  one  of  the  blackest  chapters  in 
religious  history.  Europe  wns  torn  to  pieces  for 
generations  by  religious  wars.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
a  city  in  Europe  that  is  without  some  monument 
commemorating  a  victory  in  one  of  these  wars, 
or  some  building  that  is  connected  with  a  bitter 
religious  controversy.  The  hymns  of  the  Church 
are  saturated  with  the  martial  spirit — 4 'Onward ) 
Christian  Soldiers”,  “The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth 
to  War”*,  “A  Mighty  Fortress  is  our  God”.  Crowns 
and  swords,  j  oustings  and  fighting  are*  constantly 
used  as  the  theme  of  preachers  and  theologians. 
Jesus,  "The  Mighty  Meek*”,  whose  kingdom  i£ 
founded  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  non-resistance  is  the  integral  part,  is 
pictured  as  a  martial  leader,  the  captain  of  the 
hosts  representing  in  himself  the  ancient  Hebrew 
God  of  battle. 


Not  only  have  wars  been  fought  over  religious 
subjects  and  by  religious  people  in  behalf  of 
religious  principles,  but  religion  has  always  played 
a  part  in  every  war  that  was  ever  fought.  Kings 
and  Emperors  in  the  past  have  ordered  prophets 
to  preach  war  and  priests  to  bless  it.  Flags  going 
out  to  battle  have  departed  with  the  benediction 
of  the  Church  upon  them.  Christians  on  opposing 
sides  m  the  Great® War  prayed  each  to  the  same 
God  for  the  victory  of  his  arms  and  the  success  of 
ms  nation.  From  1914  to  1918  the  churches  were 
preaching  patriotism  in  every  country  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  common  cause.  Buying  bonds  was  a 
religious  ceremony;  to  die  on  the  battlefield  was 
to  be  exalted  as  a  martyr.  The  Crusades  were 

XM16  byrthe  Preaching  of  an  enthusiast 
w  ho  fired  sthe  religious  imagination  of  Europe. 
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Whole  nations,  and  groups  of  nations,  utilising 
religious  sentiment,  Rave  plunged  into  war  and 
heroically  sustained  the  more  frightful  havoc 

following  war  through  the  religious  enthusiasm 
thus  engendered. 

By  its  very  definition  religion  binds  man  back 
to  his  God,  but  in  its  activities  it  seems  to  divide 
him  from  his  fellow-men.  The  Fatherhood  of  God 
is  a  doctrine  much  easier  to  accept  as  an  article  of 
faith  than  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  if 
one  is  to  judge  by  practical  results.  Religion  has 
always  identified  itself  with  racial  and  national 
'aspirations.  Every  war  at  some  period,  if  it  lasted 
long  enough,  became  a  “Holy  War”.  Love,  peace, 
and  forbearance  are  the  foundation  of  everv  re- 
ligion;  yet  to  hate  one’s  enemies  and  .love  one’s 
friends  is  the  practical  basis  of  all  religious  faith. 
Confucius  said,  “Within  the  four  seas  all  are 
brethren”,  but  within  the  four  seas  meant  within 
the  limits  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  he  knew  it. 
The  uni versalism  preached  by  J esus  brought  Him 
into  active  opposition  with  his  own  people.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  “powers 
that  be”.  Churches  of  all  kinds,  everywhere,  as 
expressions  of  the  religious  life,  are  by  'their 
very  nature  conserving  factors  in  the  life  of  the 

people.  * 

All  of  this  is  manifestly  true,  and  can  be  proved 
over  and  over  in  every  country  and  almost  every 
era  of  history.  'However,  a  deeper  study  and  a 
truer  analysis  will  convince  anyone  that  there 
have  been  very  few  purely  Religious  wars;  that  is, 
wars  fought  solely  for  religion  and  in  the  interests 
of  religion.  The  Moslem  armies  went  out  osten¬ 
sibly  to  convert  the  Christian  world  to  the  Moslem 
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faith,  but  behind  that  movement  was  the  desire 
and  the  determination  to  build  up  a  great  world 
empire.  It  was  national  aggression  using  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  Crusades,  pictured  as  a  religious 
enterprise,  were  the  Holy  War  par  excellence. 
Christian  nations  joined  forces  to  rescue  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  but 
behind  this  religious  motive  was  a  deeper  one— 
the  greed  of  the  West,  and  the  belief  that  a  path¬ 
way  could  be  opened  up  between  its  capitals  and 
the  great  centres  of  wealth  in  the  Far  East.  It  was 
this  restless  movement  that  lay  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Renaissance  and  was  behind  the  great 
explorers.  It  was  this  that  sent  adventurers  out 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  this  same  spirit 
that  discovered  America — religion  utilised  for 
trade  and  government  enterprises,  as  well  as 
commercial  advantage.  Behind  the  forcible  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity  of  the  nations,  and  the 
sword  of  the  conquerors,  dripping  with  the  blood 
of  those  who  refused  to  abandon  their  ancient 
faith,  was  the  grim  figure  of  the  Emperor  who, 
through  his  priests,  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  took  over 
new  lands  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown. 

I  he  Cross  erected  over  the  newly  built  church 
matched  the  flag  mi  the  conqueror  proudly  flying 
over  the  newly  built  garrison. 

The  clash  between  Jew  and  Arab  in  Palestine 
and  the  recent  deplorable  riots  and  savage 
slaughter  are  not  the  result  of  religious  contro- 

Y'1','  01  YTa  ryr'  r?iere  1S  110  duarrel  between  the 
Aral>  and  Ins  Jewish  neighbour.  Zionism  is  not 

interested  in  maintaining  the  synagogue  over 

against  the  mosque;  in  fact,  many  of  tlfe  Zionist 
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colonies  have  no  synagogue.  The  Wailing  Wall  is 
merely  incidental.  The  clash  is  between  a  con¬ 
quering  minority  gradually  becoming  dominant, 
and  a  static  majority  that  feels  its  helplessness  in 
Palestine  and  its  kinship  to  the  larger  questions 
involved  in  a  pan-Arab  State.  The  interests  of 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Trans- Jordania,  and  Iraq 
&re  being  fought  out  in  Palestine. 

#  Religion,  then,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  both  a 
cause  for  war  and  a  means  of  fighting  wars,  and 
has  often  been  used  as  a  cloak  to  disguise  the 
real  purpose  for  which  people  and  nations  have 
fought.  * 

In  connection  with  a  study  of  the  causes  that 
make  for  war,  one  cannot  neglect  the  study  of 
religion  in  this  relationship,  and  at  the  .same  time 
this  question  may,  with  profit,  be  raised:  Can 
religion,  that  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
human  life,  be  made  as  strong  a  factor  for  peace 
as  it  has  been  for  war? 


IV — Continued  * 
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THE  HINDU-MUSLIM  SITUATION  IN  INDIA 

2.  By  A.  Yusuf  Ali  • 

The  Hindu-Mpslim  differences  in  India  cannot 
really  be  classified  as  among  the  causes  likely  to 
lead  to  war.  They  are  a  feature  of  the  internal, 
social,  and  political  situation  in  India.  War  is 
a  matter  between  organised  States,  and  not  be¬ 
tween  communities  or  sections  of  communities  • 
within  a  single  political  State. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognise  that  Hindu- 
Muslim  differences  in  creating  friction  do  create 
that  intellectual  and  social  atmosphere  which  un¬ 
settles  institutions  and  bars  future  progress.  If  we 
could  imagine  the  Hindus  ever  forming  a  State  by 
themselves,  and  the  Indian  Muslims  again  forming 
States  by  themselves,  the  mental  and  social  differ¬ 
ences  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  collisions.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  some  importance  to  study  their 
causes  and  consider  possible  remedies. 

Hindu  -  Muslim  differences  are 1  not  religious 
differences  so  much  as  communal  differences.  In 
matters  of  religion  Hinduism  itself  is  an  abstrac¬ 
tion  from  a  number  of  ideas  and  doctrines,  often 
irreconcilable,  which  have  not  been  embodied 
into  a  system  by  any  authoritative  organisation. 
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In  so  f ar*is  there  is  any  historical  or  psychological 
unity,  that  unity  fit$  in  well  with  the  general 
Eastern  attitude  of  religion  to  ideas  of  Nature, 
God,  and  the  Universe.  Islam  has  definite  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  political,  and  moral  ideas  which 
have  been  embodied  in  a  system  authoritatively 
expounded  in  books  and  in  the  lives  of  leaders, 
wthich  are  accepted  as  patterns  or  guides  for 
individual  life.  Though  there  are  sects  and  differ¬ 
ences,  there  is  enough  body  of  common  id$as  and 
doctrines  which  can  be  labelled  under  the  general 
name  of  Islam  to  give  scope  for  a  definite  and 
consistent  presentment.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  such  a  presentment  again  fits  in  well  with 
the  large  ideas  common  to  all  religions  of  the  East. 
In  this  way  Hinduism  and  Islam,  in  their  basic 
ideas,  subject  to  what  we  have  said  already,  are 
not  necessarily  antagonistic.  Many  of  the  Sufi 
writings  breathe  the  same  speculative  atmo¬ 
sphere  as  theUpanishads  and  the  Vedas.  Maulana 
Jalal-ud-dim  Rumi’s  poetry  belongs  to  the  same 
mystic  type  as  that  of  Doctor  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  The  attitude  of  mind  in  both  is  born  of  a 
realisation  that  the  human  spirit  is  one,  and  that 
its  unity  is  caused  by  its  kinship  with  the  Divine. 
It  ifes  realised  that  the  only  ultimate  reality  is  the 
existence  of  God.  The  reality  pf  phenomena  is 
merely  apparent  or  temporary.  In  religious  ideas 
themselves  there  need  be,  and  is,  no  conflict.  The 
conflict  in  practical  life  comes  from  other  causes. 

The  communal  .conflicts  as  between  Hindus 
and  Muslims  in  India  are  very  real.  They  are  like 
the  hard  ‘knots  in  wood,  which  a  cabinetmaker 
finds  so  difficult  to  smooth  out  and  polish.  Th,e 
communal  differences,  although  tliey^  can  be 
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reconciled,  yet  stand  out  as  snags  in  th§  smooth 
navigation  of  the  ship  of  constitutional  pi  ogress. 
Their  causes  are  partly  historical,  partly  racial, 
partly  temperamental,  and  partly  social. 

Psycho-analysts  tell  us  that  the  subcon¬ 
scious  elements  in  the  history  of  an  individual 
are  more  .important  even  than  the  conscious 
elements.  This  truth  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  Hindu-Muslim  communities.  That  takes 
us  to  the  whole  history  of  India  for  the  last  ten 
centuries.  The  outstanding  facts  of  that  histor}^ 
are  fairly  clear  and  have  been  frequently  investi¬ 
gated,  but  they  are  by  no,means  admitted  on  .all 
sides.  But  the  interpretations  to  be  placed  on 
those  facts  is  not  at  all  clear  and  gives  rise  to  very 
violent  controversies.  That  is  the  reason  why  no 
standard  histone  of  India  during  that  period  has 
been  written  or  can  be  written  until  the  com¬ 
munal  atmosphere  is  cleared.  But  whatever  the 
causes  for  the  easy  establishment  of  Muslim 
political  supremacy  in  Indb  may  have  been,  the 
fact  remains  that  until  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  the  Muslims  had  undisputed 
supremacy  over  the  whole  peninsula  of  India.  This 
supremacy  was  mainly  political,  but  political 
supremacy  reacted  on  social  life  and  on  thoughts 
and  ideas.  It  even,  affected  the  languages  of  India, 
and  gave  birth  to  that  wonder  among  the  modern 
vernaculars  of  India,  the  Urdu  language  and 
literature.  Even  after  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  until,  say,  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  while  the  political  supremacy  of 
the  Muslims  faded  gradually,  and  the*  political 
supremacy  of  the  British  ideas  and  institutions 

gamed  ground,  the  Muslim  law  remained  in  the 
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background  as  a  sort  of  common  law  of  India, 
and  Muslim  prestige  continued  to  operate  in 
various  directions.  The  Indian  Muslims  find  it 
difficult  to  readjust  their  focus  under  the  new 
conditions,  in  which  they  have  not  only  lost 
political  supremacy,  but  they  are  threatened 
with  an  assault  on  the  cultural  ideas  which  they 
cherish,  and  on  the  unity  of  structure  in  their 
social  life. 

Racially,  80  per  cent  or  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Indian  Muslims  belong  to  ethnic  stocks  similar 
to  those  of  their  Hindu  brethren  in  the  different 
areas  of  India.  But  tlje  foreign  element — Arab, 
Persian,  Afghan,  Turk,  or  Mughal — formed  the 
governing  class  in  the  days  of  Muslim  rule,  and 
they  created  a  new  social  atmosphere  for  the 
Muslim  community  as  a  whole.  Race  is  not  recog¬ 
nised  in  Islam  as  a  ground  of  differentiation  or 
distinction,  and  intermarriage  among  the  Muslims 
has  tended  to  bring  some  homogenity  into  the 
Muslim  social  fabric,  though  complete  homo¬ 
genity  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  But  a  demo¬ 
cratic  social  system  without  caste,  *and  the 
freedom  from  child  marriage,  and  the  liberty  of 
widow  remarriage,  have  tended,  on  the  whol6,  to 
strengthen  the  numerical  proportion  of  Muslims 
in  the  population,  while  meat  and  more  varied  diet 
have  preserved  or  improved  their  physique  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  their  vegetarian  Hindu  brethren. 
For  these  reasons,  sometimes,  the  Muslims  are 
spoken  of  as  a  separate  race,  and  prejudices  and 
sympathies,  akin  to  those  that  arise  from  racial 
differentiation,  have  tended  to  make  themselves 
felt  as  between  Hindu  and  Muslim  communities. 

This  may  to  a  certain  extent  account  for  tern- 
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peramental  differences.  1  or  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  do  exist.  They  are  the  hardest  to  tackle 
or  to  remedy.  The  Rajputs  and  the  Jats  get  on 
well  with  the  Muslims,  but  the  commercial  and 
money-lending  classes  (mainly  Hindu)  are  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  martial,  or  administrative,  or 
agricultural  classes  among  the  Muslims,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Jews  are  repugnant  to  the 
Christian  population  among  whom  they  live. 
Usually  the  Jews  are  in  a  minority  among  Chris¬ 
tian  populations.  In  India,  in  most  provinces,  the 
Muslims  are  in  a  minority.  It  is  the  fate  of  most 
minorities  to  .suffer,  but*  this  minority  suffering 
accentuates  the  temperamental  repugnance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  communities. 

Tlie  spcial  differences  have  been  referred  to, 
but  it  would  be  well  to  examine  them  more  closely. 
The  whole  structure  of  Hindu  society  is  based  on  - 
caste.  The  whole  basis  of  Muslim  society  is  social 
and  religious  equality.  Such  a  society  in  the  midst 
of  a  caste-ridclen  society  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
itself  a  new  caste.  And  the  position  of  caste- 
lessness*  becomes  almost  a  mark  of  inferiority. 
Catyelessness,  instead  of  being  a  merit,  as  it  would 
be  where  it  dominated,  becomes  a  reproach,  as  if 
it  were  equivalent  to  being  out-casted.  It  is  true 
that  the  bonds*  of  caste  are  being  relaxed  by 
modern  movements  in  Hinduism,  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  “untouchables”,  but  the 
Muslim  position  is  that  condescending  attention 
to  untouchables”  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
frank  recognition  qf  social  equality  and  equalitv 
of  opportunities.  Some  friction  is  caused  by  re- 
hgious  conversions  which  bring  the  “untouch¬ 
ables  at  once  into  a  brotherhood  of  equality; 
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instead  of  being  patronised  by  movements  of 
‘  'uplift”  and  similar  fine-sounding  names. 

The  result  of  all  this  clash  of  sentiment  and 
history  is  that  the  two  communities  have  col¬ 
lectively  little  confidence  in  each  other.  In  the 
modern  political  reforms,  therefore,  the  Muslims 
insist  on  separate  electorates,  which  do  not  tend 
to,v  heal  the  breach.  Other  minorities  are  also 
coming  forward,  claiming  separate  treatment. 
Separate  communal  schools  and  colleges  are  also 
springing  up.  Communal  riots  sometimes  arise 
because  of  the  slaughter  of  cows  for  food,  the  cow 
being  a  sacred  animal  to  the  Hindus.  When  feel¬ 
ings  are  inflamed,  the  communities  come  into 
collision  over  religious  processions  or  the  beating 
of  tom-toms  before  mosques. 

No  heroic  remedies  are  possible  where  the  feel- 
•  ings  are  so  deep-seated.  The  radical  remedy  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  true  religious  spirit,  which  must 
mean,  both  for  Muslims  and  Hindus,  ideas  of  fair 
play,  respect  for  other  people’s  feelings,  rever¬ 
ence  for  other  people’s  religious  ideas,  and  tolera¬ 
tion  for  other  people’s  rites  and  ceremonies.  But 
this,  in  order  to  be  effective,  should  be  mutual. 
The?  study  of  each  other’s  literatures  and  ideas 
may  be  helpful.  A  greater  feeling  of  common 
responsibility  and  common  citizenship  in  the  new 
political  future  opening  out  before  India  may  also 
do  much  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  masses  to 
matters  of  common  interest.  Association  with 
other  nations  and  peoples  who  have  solved  similar 
difficulties  by  the  exercise  o{  good  sense  and  a 
feeling  of  human  solidarity  would  also  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Every  influence  tending  to  human 
solidarity  must  be  used.  I  consider,  therefore,  that 
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the  methods  and  example  of  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  for  International  Peace  through  Religion 
may,  by  reflex  action,  exert  a  salutary  influence 
on  this,  the  most  intricate  of  our  domestic 
problems  in  India. 


V 


.  SCIENCE  AND  WAR 

#) 

By  Sir  J.  Arthur  Thomson 

Bo.w  the  Authority  and  Approbation  of 
Science  may  be  falsely  invoked  as  an 
Influence  that  makes  for  War 

• 

No  council  of  judges  would  allow  a  hearing  of 
*  the  accusation  that  science  sometimes  favours 
war,  for  science  is  primarily  concerned  with 
making  things  intelligible;  and  no  increase  of 
understanding  can  possibly  make  for  war.  So  it 
is  necessary  to  modify  the  indictment,  and  ask 
how  science  or  mistaken  science  may  be*used  by 
those  who  would  make  war — who  have  been 
skilful  enough  sometimes  to  make  even  religion 
play  into  their  hands. 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
discovery  wliicli  makes  the  world  more  trans¬ 
lucent  and  must  always  be  in  the  line  of  progress, 
and  practical  invention  which  may  be  outrage* 
•  ously  used  for  evil  purposes.  But  science  is  hardly 
to  be  blamed  for  the  abuse  of  its  discoveries  by 
inventors. 

To  what  are  we  referring?  To  what  has  become 
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the  familiar  reproach  that  modern  science  sup¬ 
plies  those  dire  sinews  that  have  made  war  so 
terrifically  destructive.  We  refer  to  the  tremen¬ 
dous  explosives,  the  big  guns,  the  planes  and  aii- 
ships  that  drop  bombs,  the  insidious  submarines 
(that  blow  up  Lusitanias ),  and  so  on  through  the 
list  of  devilishly  ingenious  and  effective  contriv¬ 
ances. 

Some  thinkers  have  been  so  horrified  that  they 
have  asked  whether  science  deserves  any  longer 
to  be  fostered.  But  this  is  an  idle  question,  since 
science  will  continue  to  be  subsidised  as  long 
as  it  increases. man’s  mastery  of  Nature,  which 
spells  wealth  and  luxuries,  freedom  and  fullness 
of  life,  as  well  as  engines  of  destruction,  and  a 
flood  of  v  ugliness.  Furthermore,  science  is  ir¬ 
repressible,  for  even  if  the  inquisitive  spirit  is 
starved,  it  will  continue  to  make  discoveries.  So 
there  is  no  use  in  saying  that  science  must  stop 
because  inventions  have  been  so  destructive.  It 
is  conceivable,  however,  that  a  highly  moralised 
discoverer  might,  in  certain  cases,  repress  his 
invention  because  he  thought  that  civilisation 
was  not  ready  for  it. 

How  then  are  we  to  answer  the  reproach  that 
science  has  made  war  tenfold  more  terrible  than 
ever?  There  is  a0  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  a  new  thrust  evokes  a  new  parry,  as  when 
a  counteractive  is  found  for  a  poison-gas.  Only 
a  crumb  of  comfort,  however,  for  a  still  subtler 
poison  is  then  invented,  a  still  bigger  gun,  a  still 
more  powerful  explosive.  But  if  this  line  of 
thought  is  pursued,  it  leads  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  increased  deadliness  of  the  weapons  will 
eventually  make  war  impossible.  The  weapons 
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may  become  too  sharp  to  be  handled  with  safety. 
The  engines  of  war  may  become  so  unthinkably 
terrible  that  they  will  be  consigned  to  the  scrap 
heap  by  the  common  consent  of  the  nations,  and 
other  solutions  will  evolve. 

In  the  strict  sense,  of  course,  it  is  not  science 
as  such  that  is  to  blame,  but  our  imperfect 
human  nature  that  uses  knowledge  for  evil  pur¬ 
poses.  There  is  no  ethical  note  in  the  discovery 
of  a  more  powerful  explosive  than  the  wprld  has 
yet  known;*  it  might  be  used  for  laudable  geo- 
technic  purposes.  The  ethical  note  is  sounded 
when  man  uses  this  npw  force  fox  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  his  fellow-creatures.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  neither  right  nor  wrong  to  discover  a 
new  poison.  For  this  might  prove  an  invaluable 
medicine;  and  there  is  no  ethical  issue  until  the 
newly  discovered  power  begins  to  be  used;  it  may 
be  used  to  save  life,  it  may  be  used  to  destroy. 

The  indictment  of  “science”  gis  an  influence 
supporting  war  must  be  met  by  the  question, 
What  Science?  For  if  the  “science”  be  a  world-out¬ 
look  that  denies  any  uniqueness  in  living  beings, 
that  denies  the  reality  of  mind  as  a  vera  causa 
in  -the  life  and  evolution  of  the  higher  animals, 
that  denies  that  man  is  more* than  a  mammal, 
and  human  society  more  than  a  herd,  then  what 
such  a  “science”  says  is  to  be  distrusted  down  to 
the  ground,  and  what  it  supports  must  be  evil. 

When  people  invoke  the  authority  of  science 
as  supporting  the  theory  that  wars  are  necessary 
for  the  progress  of  civilisation,  one  must  inquire 

whether  the  scientific  conclusions  invoked  are 
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accepted,  by  all  competent  authorities.  Science 
ought  to  be  quite  impersonal  and  verifiable,  but, 
in  the  less  exact  sciences  especially,  there  is,  in 
the  wake  of  what  is  certain,  a  wash  of  opinion; 
and  the  expression  given  to  a  scientific  conclusion 
is  often  coloured  by  the  metaphysics  or  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  expositor.  Thus  we  are  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  any  apologies  for  warfare  that  come 
from  exclusively  mechanistic  biology,  or  from 
dogmatic  apsychic  ecology,  or  from  extreme  be¬ 
haviourism  that  declares  mind  to  be  a  mere 
foam-bubble  epiphenomenon,  or  from  a  bio- 
logistic  sociology  that  regards  a  society  as  a  mere 
herd;  for  as  scientific  inquirers  we  are  convinced 
that  the  views  we  have  referred  to  are  all 
erroneous,  not  to  say  superstitious.  Apart  from 
Einsteiman  subsuming,  there  is  unanimity  in  in¬ 
cluding  the  Law  of  Gravitation  as  a  certainty  for 
the  order  of  facts  in  regard  to  which  it  was 
formulated,  but  can  anyone  say  the  same  for 
the  mechanistic  formulation  of  a  dog  or  a  man? 
But  we  can  imagine  that*  those  who  profess  to 
regard  biology  as  a  rather  recondite  branch  of 
hydrodynamics  will  give  their  support  to  war  as 
readily  as  to  cricket. 

Speaking  for  rourselves,  of  course,  we  think 
there  is  considerable  evidence  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  Conflict  of  Races  has  had  some 
useful  influence  in  the  evolution  of  civilisation. 
We  have  had,  in  a  busy  life,  no  opportunity  of 
investigating  this  theory,  but  we  had  the ‘ad¬ 
vantage  of  many  long  talks  with  the  late  Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie,  a  learned  protagonist  of  that  pro- 

war  sociological  doctrine.  But  we  would  suggest 
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that,  since  civilisation  lias  evolved  and  is  evolving, 
there  is  good  reason  to  ask  whether  methods  of 
sifting  which  worked  not  wholly  for  evil  in  the 
past — since  we  are  here — may  not  have  entirely 
outlived  their  usefulness.  There  is  some  basis  for 
the  saying  Lupus  lupo  lupus ,  “a  wolf  a  wolf  to 
other  wolves”;  but  to  generalise  this  for  man¬ 
kind — Homo  Ji07nini  lupus — is  a  superstition. 

'There  is  one  other  consideration  that  we  wish 
to  submit.  \Ve  are  jealous  of  the  reputation  of 
science  as  a  disinterested  attempt  to  make  the 
world,  and  man’s  share  in  it,  more  intelligible; 
and  so  we  have  maintained  (1)  that  discovery  is 
not  to  blame  for  the  abuse  of  inventions  based 
on  it;  (2)  that  if  an  appeal  is  made  to  science, 
it  must  be  to  the  science  of  living  beings  as  well 
,  as  to  the  science  of  things  and  forces,  and  to 
the  science  of  societies  as  well  as  to  biology;  (3) 
that  established  science  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
the  penumbra  of  opinion  around  unsolved  prob¬ 
lems,  nor  for  the  admixture  of  prejudice  and 
metaphysics  that  is  apt  to  be  involved  in  the 
exposition  of  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  less 
exact  fields;  and  (4)  that  mistakes  are  made*  by 
science,  which  are  apt  to  be  seized  upon  by  those 
who  seek  for  “good  reasons”  for  their  reversionary 
promptings.  But  our  final  suggestion  is  just  this: 
that  scientific  conclusions  at  their  best  are  partial 
and  abstract;  they  are  accurate  and  reliable,  but 
only  towards  truth.  Their  partiality  and  abstiact- 
ness  must  be  corrected,  if  need  be,  by  the  results 
of  following  other  pathways  towards  reality.  And 
here  we  are  content  to  leave  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  aggressive  warfare.  t 
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# 

By  Alfred  Zimmern 

The  title  assigned  to  th&  study  is,  of  course, 
deliberately  paradoxical.  Culture  and  warfare 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  stand  in  no  relation 
whatsoever  the  one  to  the  other.*  Intrinsically 
indeed  they  are  not  even  at  opposite  poles:  they 
are  in  different  worlds.  Culture,  however  we  de¬ 
fine  that  elusive  conception,  is  an  attribute  of 
the  individual:,  war  is  a  relationship  of  conflict 
between  states  or  political  societies.  Moreover, 
on  the  plane  of  individual  life,  culture  is  an 
element  fnaking  for  grace,  proportion,  and  har¬ 
mony  in  the  human  spirit:  so  far  from  causing 
conflicts  in  the  mind  or  the  soul,  its  characteristic 
function  is  to  act  as  a  moderating  and  assuaging 
influence.  Conflict  indeed,  and  what  may  be  by 
analogy  termed  warfare,  are  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  human  spirit — for  all  men 
at  some  time  and  for  some  men  almost  continu¬ 
ously.  But  if  any  criticism  is  to  be  levelled  at  the 
ideal  and  the  processes  of  culture  it  is  surely  just 
this  that  they  may  tend  to  fix  men  unduly 
in  stereotyped  ways  of  thinking  and  feeliim 
ministering  to  a  self-satisfaction  which  inhibits 
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initiative  ratheF  than  stimulating  them  to  fresh 
efforts  with  all  the  possible  conflicts  involved. 
Does  not  the  term  culture  call  up  to  us  those 
essays  of  Matthew  Arnold  in  which,  with  an 
almost  uncultural  insistence,  he  emphasises  its 
qualities  of  “sweetness  and  light”?  Or  Browning’s 
Qld  Pictures  in  Florence  in  which  he  contrasts 
culture,  in  the  form  of  the  Hellenic  ideal  of  per¬ 
fection,  with  the  ideal  of  eternal  growth,  effort 
and  struggle  which  inspires  Christian  art  from 
Giotto  onwards? 

•  .Are  they  perfect  of  lineament,  perfect  of  stature? 

In  both,  of  such  lower  types  are  we 

Precisely  because  of  our  wider  nature; 

For  time,  theirs — ours,  for  eternity. 

To-day’s  brief  passion  limits  their  range; 

It  seethes  with  the  morrow  for  us  and  more. 

They  are  perfect — how  else?  they  shall  never  change: 
We  are  faulty — why  not?  we  have  time  in  store. 

The  Artificer’s  hand  is  not  arrested 

With  us;  we  are  rough-hewn,  no-wise  polished: 

They  stand  for  our  copy,  and,  once  invested 

With  all  they  can  teach,  we  shall  see  them  abolished. 

And  does  not  the  contrast  between  the 
“rough-hewn”  and  the  “polished”  summon  back 
to  our  minds  the  memorable  description  in 
Renan’s  St.  Paul  of  those  models  of  classical 
culture,  the  Athenian  professors,  to  whom  the 
apostle  addressed  in  vain  the  Word  of  Life? 
“Athens,  at  the  point  to  which  it  has  been  brought 
after  centuries  of  development,  a  city  of  gram¬ 
marians,  of  gymnasts  and  of  teachers  of  sword¬ 
play,  was  as  ill-disposed  as  possible  to  receive 
Christianity.  The  banality  and  inward  dryness 
of  the  schoolman  are  irremediable  sins  in  the  eyes 
of  grace.  The  pedagogue  is  the  most  difficult  of 
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men  to  convert:  for  he  has  his  own  religion,  which 
consists  in  his  routine,  his  faith  in  his  old  authors, 
his  taste  for  literary  exercises;  this  contents  him 
and  extinguishes  every  other  need.  There  has 
been  discovered  at  Athens  a  series  of  portrait- 
busts  of  university  dignitaries  of  the  second 
century  a.d.  They  are  handsome  figures,  grave 
and  imposing,  with  a  noble  air  which  is  still 
Hellenic.  The  inscriptions  record  for  us  the  honour 
and  pensions  which  they  enjoyed:  the  real  great 
men  of  the  older  democracy  never  received  so 
much.  Assuredly,  if  St.  Paul  encountered  any  of 
the  predecessors  of  these  splendid  pedants,,  he 
must  have  met  with  no  more  success  than  a  neo- 
Catholic  romantic  at  the  time  of  the  Empire 
would  h^ve  had  with  an  acadeiriic  devotee  of 
Horace,  or,  in  our  own  day,  a  humanitarian 
socialist,  inveighing  against  British  prejudice,  * 
with  the  Fellows  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.” 

Here  we  come  upon  a  possible  relationship 
between  culture  and  warfare — namely,  that  cul¬ 
ture,  being  essentially  static,  exposes  itself  to 
the  risk*  of  being  swept  away  by  the  dynamic 
force  of  change  or  “progress”  which  may  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  the  form  of  organised  warfare.  But, 
whatever  verdict  we  may  pass  on  wars  of  •this 
kind,  of  which  tl*3  struggles  attending  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be  taken  as 
an  example,  it  is  only  in  a  very  negative  sense 
that  culture  can  be  described  as  their  cause.  The 
initiative  in  the  conflict  comes,  in  such  cases,  not 
from  the  cultured  l>ut  from  the  uncultured,  and 
tue  \\ ar  is  undertaken,  not  in  the  name'of  culture 
or  of  civilisation,  but,  if  any  justifying  watchword 
is  needed  at  all,  of  poverty  against  riches,,  of 
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freedom  against  privilege  or  'of  virility  against 
senescence.  Culture  is  here  not  the  assailant  but 
lie  defender,  and  a  defender,  moreover,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  teachers  of  sword-play  in  the  vicinity, 
has  a  natural  predilection  for  the  reasonable 
processes  of  compromise  and  arbitration  as 
against  more  summary  decisions  by  force  of 
aims. 

But  in  seeking  for  the  cultural  causes  of  war 
we  are  not  concerned  with  the  causes  which  may 
lead  the  uncultured  into  disputes  and  then  into 
warfare  with  the  cultured.  These,  predominantly 
economic  in  character  as  they  are,*  have  no  doubt 
been  duly  analysed  in  their  appropriate  place. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  causes  of 
war  in  which  .culture  is  involved  on  the  side  of 
the  assailant.  Since,  as  we  have  seen,  culture  is 
•  an  individual  quality  of  a  peculiarly  peaceable 
kind,  and  not  therefore  a  political  force  making 
for  aggression,  we  shall  clearly  not  succeed  in 
identifying  it  as  a  ca.use  of  war,  in  the  natural 
sense  of  the  word  “cause”:  i.e.  as  an  “efficient 
or  promoting  activity”.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  religion,  which,  though  less  harmonious  in  its 
working  within  the  human  spirit,  certainly  never 
launched  an  ultimatum  or  set  a  battle  in  array. 
The  saint  may  be  a  less  congenial  member  of 
society  than  the  scholar-gentleman  of  Renan’s 
portrait-busts,  but  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
heavens  and  not  on  some  earthly  end  to  be 
attained  by  the  clash  of  arms.  Yet  we  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  “wars  of  religion”.  And, 
on  reflection,  we  realise  that  these  have  not  been 
wars  waged  by  saints  for  saintly  ends,  whether 
for.  individual  salvation  through  good  works 
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or  for  the  salvation  of  the  soujs  of  the  enemy 
people,  but  have  been  conflicts  in  which  the  name 
and  cause  of  religion  have  been  invoked  for  pur¬ 
poses  quite  extraneous  to  religion  in  its  pure  and 
proper  sense  as  a  quality  or  attitude  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  soul  involving  a  relationship  between 
the  soul  and  God.  Exactly  in  the  same  way , 
culture,  also  a  quality  of  the  individual,  has  been 
used  as  a  cover  for  political  action,  its  essential 
qualities  of  harmony  and  reasonableness  being 
all  the  more  useful  by  contrast  for* the  work  for 
which  its  name  and  authority  are  borrowed  and 
prostituted.  It  is  therefore  culture  as  an  occasion 
rather  than  as  a  cause  of  war  with  which  we  shall 
be  concerned. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  begimby  stating  the 
problem  in  its  sharpest  terms. 

Among  the  products  of  the  potter’s  art  which* 
bear  the  unmistakable  mark  of  Greek  culture, 
in  all  its  grace,  simplicity,  and  dignity,  there  are 
a  number  which  reveal,  .through  the  signature 
of  their  artificers,  that  they  have  been  fashioned 
by  the  fingers  of  slaves.  Here  we  are  faced,  in  the 
mgst  direct  manner,  with  the  problem  of  culture 
as  a  justification  for  the  use  of  violence.  A  boy 
from  the  Northern  Balkans  or  from  the  ifitUrior 
of  Asia  Minor  of  of  North  Africa  is  torn  from  his 
surroundings,  packed  on  a  ship,  exposed  in  a 
slave-market  and  acquired  as  an  apprentice  for 
an  Athenian  potter’s  workshop.  Within  a  few 
years,  under  the  influence  of  his  new  surround¬ 
ings  and  the  impression  of  their  prestige,  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  barbarian,  a  dead  piece  of  foreign 
workshop  equipment,  and  has  become  a  junior 
membeR  of  the  household,  assimilated  into  its 
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ctdture,  and  even  sharing  in  its  creativeness. 
And  the  adjustment,  if  peaceable  in  its  later 
stages,  has  been  effected  by  violence,  through 
the  operation  of  that  slave-trade  which  is  so  much 
more,  repugnant  to  Christian  sentiment  than 
normal  warfare  that  it  was  abolished  by  inter¬ 
national  agreement  a  hundred  years  before  the 
establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

To  an  enlightened  fifth-century  Athenian, 
emancipated  from  traditional  conceptions  of 
race  or  clamor  local  worship,  such  slave  signa¬ 
tures  would  have  been  a  matter  for  unquestion¬ 
ing.  satisfaction.  They*  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  vindication  in  themselves  of  the 
educational  process  that  they  reveal.  Such  an 
Athenian  woujd  have  seen  ip  them  *a  proof, 
firstly  that  the  forcible  assimilation  of  members 
•  of  an  inferior  culture  into  a  superior  could  be 
carried  through  with  complete  success,  and 
secondly  that  it  was  not  only  practicable  but 
desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
and  not  least  in  those  of  the  inferior  peoples. 
Athens  was  the  schoolmaster  not  only  of  Hellas 
but  of  the  world.  Her  school  was  admittedly  not 
simply  first-rate  but  unique.  Why  should  she  not 
adopt*  compulsory  methods  of  attendance,  em¬ 
ploying  violence  if  necessary  to  draw  in  her 
students  from  the  highways  and  hedges? 

“Compel  them  to  come  in.”  Such  has  been  the 
argument  of  organised  benevolence,  whether  in 
the  sphere  of  education,  or  of  colonial  goverrn 
ment,  or  of  social  policy,  or  .even  sometimes  of 
religion,  throughout  the  ages.  The  Athenian  slave- 
master  justified  his  acquiescence  in  the  slave- 
trade  because  through  it  his  Thracian*  and  his 
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Lydian  found  a  gateway  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  real  values  of  life.  Modern  imperialism,  in  the 
interests  of  the  same  civilisation,  has  constantly 
resorted  to  violence  and  warfare  in  order  to  re¬ 
place  primitive  by  more  modern  and  effective 
forms  of  government  and  administration.  And 
within  our  own  western  industrial  communities 
compulsion  has  become  a  recognised  instrument 
of  social  policy  in  establishing  new  habits  and 
standards  of  living  and  in  assimilating  backward 
portions  of  the  community  into  the  larger  central 
mass.  And  in  certain  countries,  at  a  time  when 
religious  orthodoxy  held  the  place  in  men’s  scale 
of  values  which  culture  held  in  fifth-century 
Athens,  force  of  the  same  kind  was  employed, 
even  to  the  extremest  penalty  of,  the  law,  not 
for  the  object  of  elevating  men’s  culture  or 
modernising  their  institutions  or  improving  their  * 
social  habits,  but  of  saving  their  souls.  If  culture, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Athenian  slave-master,  held 
a  lash  in  reserve  for  a  recalcitrant  apprentice,  re¬ 
ligion,  in  a  particular  variety  of  Spanish  Catholi¬ 
cism,  could  enforce  its  teaching  by  the  fire  and 
the  stake. 

We  see  then  what  our  problem  is.  Culture  be¬ 
comes  a  cause  of  war  when  the  representative's  of  a 
superior  culture ,  * possessing  also  superior  power , 
employ  that  power  to  impose  their  culture  upon  an 
inferior  party.  But  we  see  also  that  our  problem, 
thus  stated,  involves  a  far  wider  issue  than  that 
of  the  clash  of  cultures  in  warfare.  Can  we  draw 
an  absolute  distinction  between  one  particular 
f m  m  of  pressure,  through  organised  warfare,  and 
the  various  other  forms  of  pressure  involved  in 
the  relationship  between  superior  and  inferior 
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cultures?  And  if  we  justify  Warfare  as  a  means 
lor .  rescuing  savage  communities  from  the 
arbitrary  domination  of  tribal  chiefs,  we  have  to 
face  the  Athenian’s,  and  the  old  Southerner’s, 
arguments  on  behalf  of  slavery.  If  Alexander  was 
justified  in  annexing  Asia  Minor  in  order  to 
Hellenise  it,  why  are  the  Greeks  of  an  earlier 
generation  to  be  condemned  for  carrying  over 
isolated  Asiatics  to  school  in  Greece?  And  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  condemn  resort  to  violence 
as  a  means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  barbarism 
of  inferior  cultures,  shall  we  also  not  be  driven 
to*  question ‘  forms  of  'compulsion,  even  though 
they  involve  no  bloodshed,  through  which  entire 
social  groups  and  sometimes  whole  societies  are 
ruthlessly  and  mechanically  extinguished  by 
process  of  law? 

Thus  analysed,  our  problem  becomes  one  of 
degree.  At  the  two  ends  of  the  scale  the  modern 
conscience  gives  a  clear  reply.  Slavery  and  the 
slave-trade,  whatever  the  educational  benefits 
which  they  may  result  in  conferring,  stand  con¬ 
demned.  (At  a  recent  discussion  on  forc’ed  labour 
in  the  Sixth  Commission  of  the  League  of  Natjons 
a  proposal  by  the  representatives  of  a  colonial 
po^er  to  allow  certain  forms  of  forced  labour 
because  of  their  educational  va*iue  fell  upon  deaf 
ears.)  On  the  other  hand,  modern  opinion  has 
moved,  and  is  still  moving,  towards  more  and 
more  extensive  approval  of  measures  of  social 
compulsion  even  when  they  do  violence  to  in¬ 
dividual  tastes,  temperaments,  and  inclinations. 
The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is  held 
to  justify  a  large  measure  of  individual  sacrifice 
and  subordination.  The  problem  arises  in  the 
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intermediate  regioh,  in  the  whole  range  of  issues 
involved  by  the  contact  between  superior  and 

inferior  cultures.  * 

Is  the  superior  culture,  when  it  is  also  superior 
in  physical  power,  justified  in  intervening  by 
force  in  putting  down  evil  practices  and  rescuing 
the  oppressed?  LTntil  recent  years  the  answer  of 
the  immense  majority  of  enlightened  opinion  in 
Britain,  if  not  in  America,  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  in  the  affirmative.  Men  would  have 
pointed  to  the  unquestionable  improvement 
effected  by  the  extension  of  the  rule  of  the  British 
and  other  governments,  by  the  employment*  or 
the  threat  of  force,  over  vast  areas  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  South  Seas,  and  would  have  ap¬ 
pealed  far  inspiration  to  the  robust  philosophy 
of  “the  White  Man’s  Burden”.  To-day  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  changed — for  three  reasons:  firstly,  we  • 
are  no  longer  so  sure  that  an  individual  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  best  judge  of  the  advisability  of  the 
resort  to  force  in  the  interests  of  civilisation; 
secondly,  men  are  less  confident  than  they  were 
in  the  absolute  validity  of  the  distinction  between 
“superior”  and  “inferior”  cultures,  and  in  the 
representative  character  of  the  members  of  the 
“superior”  culture  who  enter  into  contact’  vVith 
the  inferior,  sometimes  for  purposes  of  private 
profit;  thirdly,  since  the  whole  habitable  globe 
has  been  divided  up  into  political  jurisdictions 
the  days  of  what  may  be  called  pioneering,  or 
even  buccaneering,  philanthropy  are  over,  and 
all  government  action  of  this  kind  clearly  con¬ 
cerns,  not  merely  the  two  parties  concerned,  but 
the  whole  international  community. 

We  can  say,  then,  that  the  resort  to  war  by. an 
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even  against  a  slave- 
power  whose  barbarous  practices  are  clearly 
proved  and  admitted,  is  no  longer  to  be  held 
justifiable.  It  is  for  the  international  community 
to  lay  down  general  rules,  forbidding  slavery  and 
other  indefensible  social  practices,  and  to  enforce 
such  rules  by  appropriate  means.  In  other  words, 
the  vague  terms  “superior”  and  “inferior”  should 
be  replaced  by  a  definite  list  of  practices  which 
are  so  clearly  “inferior”  that,  like  illiteracy  in 
Western  Europe,  they  are  destined  to  be  abol¬ 
ished  by  governmental  action. 

.  If  we  admit  this  principle,  which  we  may 
define  as  the  principle  of  International  Cultural 
Minimum ,  we  shall  find  it  easier  to  face  the 
problem  involved  in  the  use  of  forms  of  compul¬ 
sion  falling  short  of  actual  warfare  or  violence. 

*  For  in  condemning  this  or  that  specific  practice 
our  principle  implicitly  refuses  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  cultures  as  such:  still  more  em¬ 
phatically,  by  asserting  the  doctrine  of  equality 
before  the  law,  does  it  rule  out  the  idea  that  there 
is  any  necessary  relationship  between*  superior 
power  and  culture. 

What  indeed  is  a  superior  culture?  If,  as  was 
suggested  above,  culture  is  a  quality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  rather  than  of  a  group,  the  phrase  is, 
strictly  speaking,  meaningless:  social  institutions 
which  in  one  generation  may  show  to  their  credit 
the  most  admirable  specimens  of  humanity  may 
a  generation  or  two  later  be  a  mere  breeding- 
ground  for  degenerates.  The  noble  savage  of  one 
age  may ‘be  the  refuse  of  the  next.  We  cannot 
speak  of  Russian  culture  being  superior  to  Red 
Indian  or  British  to  Masai  till  we  know  what  sort 
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of  individuals  are  predominant  or  typical  in  each 
of  those  communities.  But,  leaving  aside  the 
question  of  words,  a  superior  culture  •  may 
roughly  be  defined  as  a  culture  tending  to  pro- 
duce  &  type  of  individual  who  lias  a  cultured 
personality.  And  when  we  examine  the  complex 
elements  which  go  to  the  making  of  such  a  per¬ 
sonality  we  find  that  one  of  the  most  essential  is 
a  sense  of  personal  freedom,  dignity,  and  self- 
respect*  Now  this  is  precisely  the  quality  which 
is  automatically  destroyed  by  the  institution  of 
slavery — and  not  only  by  slavery  but  by  any 
badge  or  general  recognition  of  inferiority'  of 
status.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that, 
except  in  the  rare  cases  of  personalities  powerful 
enough  to  counteract  the  pervading  influence  of 
their,  social  environment,  a  "‘culture”  or  social 
group  recognised  as  inferior  will  not  produce  cul-  " 
tured  individuals,  or,  at  least,  that  it  will  tend 
to  produce  individuals  lacking  in  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  culture.  Thus  the  term  “inferior 
culture”  is  shown  to  be  a  misnomer,  for  in  so  far 
as  there  is  recognised  inferiority  the  door  is  prac¬ 
tically  closed  to  true  culture.  The  same  argument 
may  be  applied  to  the  term  “superior  culture”, 
for  the  sense  of  group  or  class  superiority;  Such 
as  existed  among  societies  of  slave-holders, 
though  it  has  exhibited  graces  of  its  own  in  the 
past,  is  surely  a  severe  drawback  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  individual  of  the  humane  and  har¬ 
monious  quality  which  is  almost  as  essential  as 
liberty  itself  to  the  modern  idea  of  culture. 

It  is  suggested  then  that  the  right  starting- 
point  for  the  modern  conscience  in  dealing  with 
our  problem  is  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
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that,  just  as  all  men  are  eqtfal  in  the  sight  of 
Ood,  so  all  cultures  are  equal  in  the  inter¬ 
national  community:  all  are  entitled  to  equal 
consideration:  the  members  of  all  are  entitled 
to  equal  respect.  Every  culture  and  every  social 
group  manifest  shortcomings  and  abuses.  These 
are  to  be  put  down  by  law,  by  the  application 
ol  the  International  Minimum  laid  down  by  an 
international  authority  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
community  of  nations.  But  this  code  will  not 
apply  simply  to  the  so-called  “inferior”— the 
backward  and  primitive  and  physically  weak.  It 
will  apply  it  does  apply — equally  to  the  strong. 
The  same  authority  which  last  year  drew  up  the 
Convention  on  Forced  Labour,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  African  conditions,  has  drawn  mp  other 
conventions  embodying  the  stringent  regulation 
•  of  certain  abuses  prevalent  in  industrial  Europe 
but  unknown  in  Africa.  The  principle  of  equality 
of  cultures  before  the  law  rescues  the  so-called 
inferior  from  the  domain  of  philanthropy  and 
sets  them  side  by  side  with  their  equals  in  the 
realm  of  international  social  policy.  And  in  so 
doing  it  deals  a  shrewd  blow  at  the  inferiority  and 
superiority  complexes  which  are  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  Ca*use  of  that  irritation  which,  if  it  no  longer 
so  frequently  leads  to  open  conflicts,  neverthe¬ 
less  causes  the  persistence  of  a  kind  of  suj3pressed 
state  of  warfare  which  is  the  most  powerful 
obstacle  to  any  real  understanding  between  the 
representatives  of  the  cultures  concerned. 

Once  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law 
for  the  enforcement  of  an  International  Minimum 
is  recognised,  our  problem  is  reduced  within 
manageable  proportions.  We  are  not  'asked  to 
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furnish  judgments  of  value  as  between  one  cul¬ 
ture  and  another — between  Welsh  and  English  or 
Czech  and  German  or  Hindu  and  Moslem  or 
Malayan  and  Chinese.  We  accept  each  at  its  own 
valuation  believing  that,  in  the  sphere  of  culture 
as  of  religion,  a  personal  judgment,  however 
humble  the  individual,  is  preferable  to  a  public 
edict.  The  duty  of  the  public  authority  is  limited, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  keeping  watch  over  the 
observance  of  the  minimum,  and  on  the  other,  to 
promoting,  by  such  means  as  it  has  aLits  disposal 
the  development,  in  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  among  individuals,  of  tthose  elements  of  ciil- 
ture  which  are  common  to  all  human  beings, 
of  which  self-respect  and  personal  dignity  are 
among  the  most  important.  In  a  community 
governed  on  these  lines  conflicts  of  culture  will 
be  unknown:  for  such  conflicts,  of  which  Europe 
and  North  America  afford  so  many  unhappy  ex¬ 
amples,  are  manifestations,  not  of  culture  allowed 
to  expand  and  flower  in  the  open  air  of  a  free 
community,  but  of  its  persecution,  suppression, 
and  consequent  politicisation.  The  most  typical 
example  of  such  politicisation  is,  of  course,  the 
Nation-State,  which,  by  branding  culture  with 
a  sovereign  hall-mark,  has  dragged  it  from  -its 
privacy  and  madp  it  a  potent  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  discord.  There  could  be  no  more  striking 
example  of  the  evil  results  of  intellectual  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  field  of  public  affairs.  To  make 
participation  in  a  particular  culture  the  criterion 
of  membership  of  a  State  is  to  destroy  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  law,  the  glory  of  which  is  to  be  common  to 
men  as  men,  and  to  obliterate  the  distinction 
)et\\  een  pybhc  and  private,  between  the  realm  pf 
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Caesar  and  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  A  culture  thus 
erected  into  a  position  of  political  power  debases 
itself  for  the  sa be  of  its  own  predominance:  in 
seeking  to  diffuse  itself  it  destroys  the  very 
reason  of  its  existence.  Where  the  Nation-State 
philosophy  is  accepted,  conflicts  of  culture  are 
inevitable,  and  it  is  equally  inevitable  that  they 
should  be  decided  according  to  the  preponderance 
of  political  power,  irrespective  of  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  cultures  concerned.  Here  no 
minority  treaties  or  other  safeguards  will  avail, 
for  where  fanaticism  is  afoot  in  relations  between 
•individuals,,  legal  remedies  are  of  little  use.  The 
only  remedy  for  such  conflicts  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
confusion  and  falsehood  out  of  which  they  spring. 
Men  must  learn,  in  Europe  as  elsewhere,  to  think 
of  the  State  as  an  organisation  transcending  and 
ignoring  the  idiosyncrasies  of  this  or  that  social 
group  in  its  effort  to  provide  the  means  of  good 
living  for  them  all.  They  must  learn  to  think  of 
law  as  the  agent,  not  of  the  decrees  of  a  particular 
set  of  rulers  who  happen  to  occupy  the  seats  of 
power,  but  of  the  intelligence,  will,  and  conscience 
of  diverse  and  miscellaneous  human  beings  united 
in  a  community  and  in  social  service  for  the  public 
good.  And  they  must  come  to  realise  that,  if  the 
waging  of  war  in  the  name  *>of  religion  is  the 
darkest  stain  on  the  pages  of  the  Christian  record, 
the  superiority-complex  which  invokes  the  name 
of  culture  in  its  service,  whether  for  open  warfare 
or  for  secret  humiliation,  is  a  sin  compaiable  to 
that  of  those  of  whom  it  was  said  that  it  were 
better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  their 
neck  and  that  they  were  drowned  m  the  depth  of 

the  sea. 
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THE  PRESS  AND  WORLD  PEACE 
By  Frederick  J.  Libby* 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the*  Press  to -the 
problem  of  peace  and  war  it  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  possible  influence  of  a  con¬ 
sciously  united  and  directed  effort,  on  the  part  of 
the  Press  itself,  and  the  influence  which  at  present 
is  exerted,  or  which  can  be  exerted,  through  the  * 
Press  as  now  organised  and  controlled. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognise  the  different 
fields  of  influence  of  three  kinds  of  material:  news 
reports,  articles  signed  by  special  correspondents, 
and  editorials. 

there  is  no  question  that  if  the  owners  and 
editors  and  reporters  of  the  Press  of  the  Vorld 
decided  to  use  their  power  to  establish  peace  they 
could  do  it.  But  this  assumes  a  unified  purpose 
and  a  central  control  which  exists  only  when 
Governments  direct  the  Press,  as  in  times  of  war 
Or  under  such  dictatorships  as  those  existing  to¬ 
day  in  Italy  and  Russia.  Under  earlier  conditions  ‘ 
influential  papers  did  exercise  a  leadership  which 
m  Ungland  for  instance,  gave  the  Press  credit  for 
achieving  Catholic  emancipation,  the  suppression 
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of  the  slave  trade^  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
free  trade.  Powerful  individual  papers  have  also 
been  the  decisive  influence  on  different  occasions 
in  actually  bringing  about  a  war  and  in  prevent¬ 
ing  wars.  The  Spanish  -  American  War  has  been 
called  a  newspaper  war,  while  the  outcome  of  the 
tense  situation  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  affords  an  instance  of  the  power  of  the 
Pr^ss  successfully  exerted  for  peace.  On  an  earlier 
occasion  war  is  said  to  have  been  averted  fly  the 
action  of  a  single  paper,  when,  in  1875,  the  London 
Times  published  a  letter  from  its  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  setting  forth  the  facts  of  dhe  European 
situation  and  the  preparation  for  war  between 
Germany  and  France,  which  was  credited  with 
having  stopped  hostilities.  In  his  letter  of  *praise  to 
the  correspondent,  the  famous  editor  of  the  Times , 
*  Delane,  wrote  him:  “No  greater  honour  than  to  have 
averted  war  is  within  the  reach  of  the  journalist”. 

Since  the  World  War  there  have  been  several 

¥ 

instances  of  individual,  papers  originating  peace 
measures,  or  supporting  national  policies  con¬ 
ducive  to  peace.  For  example,  the  New  York 
World,  immediately  after  the  War,  originated  a 
campaign  for  a  disarmament  conference,  which 
resulted  in  the  Washington  Conference  for  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments.  During  the  1930-31 
World  Court  campaign  a  survey  showed  that  out 
of  2036  papers  over  two-thirds  were  in  favour  of 
American  adherence  to  the  Court. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be 
the  function  of  the  Press,  as  a  whole,  to  assume 
the  task  of  directing  and  educating  public  opinion 
for  a  fundamental  change  in  public  policy.  To  do 
this  would  mean  bending  the  news  columns  as 
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well  as  the  editorial  columns  to  a  given  purpose. 
The  great  problem  to-day  is  how  to  gather  from 
ail  parts  of  the  earth  the  facts  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  in  hand  if  public  policies  are  to  be  in¬ 
telligently  determined.  The  Press  attempts  to 
fulfil  this  function  of  world-wide  fact-gathering. 
The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  is  too  lit  fie 
appreciated,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
must  be  performed  explain,  to  a  large  extent,  £he 
character  of  the  Press.  Daily  news  reports  hastily 
gathered  are  bound  to  reflect,  much  as  would  a 
daily  snapshot,  what  the  world  is,  not  what  it  is 
thinking  it  would  like  t£>  be,  or  even  what  it  is 
tending  to  become.  It  is  what  emerges  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  life  in  the  form  of  startling  events.  And,  so 
long  as  the  Press  must  appeal  to- large  numbers 
of  people,  these  events  are  bound  to  be  described 
in  terms  which  will  be  most  easily  understood — * 
which  is  to  say,  in  terms  of  old  or  already  familiar 
ideas  and  ideals,  and  of  universal  —  therefore 
primitive — emotions.  Ne#ws  columns  should  be 
accepted  for  what  they  are,  and  if  important 
phases  of  life  are  not  adecpiatety  reflected  in  them, 
tlipn  these  phases  should  receive  new  emphasis 
and  should  find  new  forms  of  expression. 

•  There  is,  however,  a  new  method  of  presenting 
news  which  ne£ds  special  consideration.  News 
columns  to-day  include  articles,  signed  by  special 
correspondents,  which  provide  more  than  the  bare 
recital  of  facts  and  which  actually  interpret  the 
news  and  add  to  it  what  amounts  to  editorial 
comment.  In  a  recent  lecture  before  .Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  British  journalist,  de¬ 
clared  the  special  correspondent  to  be  the  most 
important  personage  in  the  newspaper  field,  with 
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power  to  change  the  course  6f  world  history. 
1  here  aie  two  noticeable  tendencies  among  such 
special1  correspondents  which  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  commented  upon.  One  is  towards  the 
development  of  what  has  been  called  the  inter¬ 
national  journalist,  men  who  are  familiar  with 
many  capitals,  and  with  the  statesmen  of  many 
countries,  and  who  regularly  attend  the  great 
international  conferences  and  annual  meetings 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  thus  acquire  the 
habit  of  seeking  their  news  from  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  Governments,  and  of  presenting 
news  from  a«  world  paint  of  view.  The  other 
tendency,  which  is  to  be  found  among  special 
correspondents  assigned  to  their  home  Govern¬ 
ments,  is  one  which  has  developed  since  „the  war 
and  out  of  war  conditions.  During  the  war 
'Governments  spoke  through  the  newspapers  to 
the  people,  the  Press  gave  up  its  function  of 
criticising,  even  of  reporting,  and  correspondents 
became  in  reality  ambassadors  to  the  people, 
helping  to  carry  out  national  policies.  The  older 
relationship  of  Press  and  Government  has  never 
been  fully  restored.  Departmental  publicity  bu¬ 
reaux,  hand-outs,  regular  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
conferences  with  the  President  and  Cabinet 
officers,  have  continued;  and  newspaper  men, 
although  with  a  growing  number  of  exceptions, 
continue  to  hand  out  to  the  public  what  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  hand  out  to  them. 

At  present  there  are  many  special  correspond¬ 
ents  who  definitely  seek  to  make  their  influence 
tell  on  the  side  of  better  international  under¬ 
standing  and  more  wholesome  international  re¬ 
lations.  However,  no  way  has  so  far  been  devised 
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to  insure  seriousness  of  purpose,  intelligence,  and 
fair  -  mindedness  in  these  men  who  have  such 
power  over  world  events,  nor  has  any  way  been 
devised  to  protect  these  correspondents  against 
false  information,  or  a  misleading  reticence  as  to 
facts  on  the  part  of  Government  officials.  The 
presence  in  all  capitals  of  many  correspondents 
does  serve,  it  is  true,  as  a  check  on  notably  biased 
reports,  for  such  reports  would  promptly  lo^e  a 
journalist  his  professional  standing  among  his 
colleagues;  while  the  world-wide  hohour  accorded 
a  man  like  Walter  Duranty,  Russian  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  York  Himes,  shows  the  reward 
that  awaits  the  consistently  well-informed  and 
conscientious  writer.  But  whatever  safeguards 
are  placed  about  their  reports,  the* interpretations 
offered  in  special  news  articles  should  be  accepted 
with  much  the  same  allowance  that  would  be" 
made  for  possible  personal  bias  in  books  or  other 
works  of  individual  writers. 


The  news,  strictly  speaking,  should  be  watched 
for  three  things:  the  kind  of  dispatches  which  are 
being  printed  about  other  countries,  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  news  of  Government 
policies  affecting  international  affairs  is  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  relative  emphasis  given  #to  war 
measures  and  ts>  peace  measures. 

The  amount  of  news  published  about  other 
countries  is  steadily  increasing.  There  is  also  more 
foreign  news  of  a  constructive  nature  dealing 
with  political  situations,  Government  policies 
and  economic  conditions.  However,  a  large 

variety  andTff^W8  StiU  °f  the  sensational 

auety,  and  affords  no  true  picture  of  the  conn 
tries  from  which  it  comes.  This  is,  at  least  ^ 
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part,  due  to  the  fact  that  news*  gathered  rapidly 
and  designed  for  the  consumption  of  large  numbers 
of  readers  must  beU ‘salient  news”  dealing  with 
the  common  passions  of  mankind.  One  influence 
which* may  tend  to  eliminate  or  reduce  sensational 
personal  news  from  foreign  countries  is  to  be 
found  in  international  Press  conferences  such  as 
have  been  held  during  recent  years  in  Geneva  and 
among  Pan-American  journalists.  Newspaper-men 
themselves  are  forming  world  organisations  repre¬ 
senting  a  growing  world  interest  and  sense  of 
•  world  responsibility.  The  International  Federa¬ 
tion-  of  J ournalists  is  attempting  to  establish  an 
International  Court  of  Honour,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  prevent  the  publication  of  distorted 
facts,  and  to  hold  the  individual  journalist  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  information  he  sends  to  his  paper. 

"So  far  as  readers  are  concerned,  a  campaign  such 
as  was  carried  on  by  a  Church  group  in  the 
United  States  would  also  go  far  towards  correct¬ 
ing  news  giving  a  false  impression  of  another 
country.  The  Church  body  referred  to  organised 
committees,  or  secured  individual  correspondents, 
in  every  community;  all  papers  were  watched  and 
no  news  story  or  editorial  comment  reflecting 
unfairly  upon  the  religious  belief  of  the  group  w^is 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  * 

In  a  definite  effort  to  insure  more  intelligent 
handling  of  the  news  or  a  more  sympathetic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  other  peoples,  several  European 
Governments  provide  travelling  scholarships  for 
‘  journalists  to  enable  them  to  study  foreign 
countries.  In  the  United  States  opportunities  for 
foreign  travel  have  been  afforded  to  a  dimited 
number  of  editors  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
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for  International  •Peace,  and  through  the  English- 
Speaking  Union,  which  arranges  each  year  forex- 
change  of  British  and  American  correspondents. 

So  far  as  national  policies  are  concerned,  the 
•  news  stories  on  the  recent  tariff  legislation.in  the 
United  States  and  its  effect  abroad  showed  a  new 
tendency  to  see  national  policies  from  a  point  of 
view  other  than  the  purely  nationalistic,  or,  even 
better,  they  showed  a  growing  realisation  of  the 
need  to  take  into  account  present  world  inter¬ 
dependence  in  determining  national  policies.  It 
is  on  this  ground — that  the  nationalistic  point  of 
view  no  longer  affords  *a  true  reflection  of,  the 
world  situation — that  the  Press  can  be  appealed 
to,  and  expected  to  avoid  undue  nationalism  in 
its  reports.  This  is,  however,  an  .instance  of  the 
wider  appeal  to  old  ideals  as  compared  with  new; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Press  will 
be  entirely  free  from  the  out-of-date  appeal  to 
selfish  nationalistic  sentiments  until  the  public 
itself  outgrows  them,  and  efforts  must  be  made 
through  other  channels  than  the  Press  to  educate 
the  public  to  understand  the  relation  which 
exists  to-day  between  the  individual  country  and 
tlie  rest  of  the  world. 

,  As  for  the  emphasis  in  the  news  on*  forces 
making  for  war%and  on  those  making  for  peace,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  any  attempt  to  change 
from  an  old  order  to  a  new,  those  things  which 
belonged  to  the  old  are  institutionalised  and 
•  active,  while  in  general  the  forces  that  are  build¬ 
ing  up  the  new  order  are  unorganised,  and  so  far  • 
without  power  to  act.  The  old  are  als'o  naturally 
readily  understood  by  the  average  reader;  the 
new  arg  not.  In  this  particular  case  the  , war 
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machine  ramifies  into  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try*  and  into  every  phase  of  national  life.  It  has 
ong  been  its  business  to  be  picturesque  news. 
VV  lien  it  speaks,  it  speaks  as  a  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,,  and  what  any  Government  official  says  is 
new  s,  since  there  is  behind  him  the  power  to  act. 

Time  is  no  agency  within  the  Government 
created  to  act  in  the  interest  of  peace  or  to  serve 
as  spokesman  for  the  forces  desiring  peace. 
The  State  Department  might  assume  this  role, 
but  so  far  has.  not.  No  consistent  official  effort  is 
being  made  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  rof  peace, , or  as  to  tjie  various  .methods  pro¬ 
posed  to  achieve  peace  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Hugh  Gibson  has  said  it  must  be  educated  if 
the  World  Disarmament  Conference  is  to  succeed. 

This  reflection  in  the  Press  of  an  old  order, 
necessarily  strengthening  that  old  order,  is  a 
serious  handicap  and  danger  when  the  essential 
thing  for  progress  is  to  change  men’s  general 
conceptions  of  the  wrorld.  It  is  John  Morley,  in 
his  Essay  on  Compronlise ,  who  says  that  the 
history  of  civilisation  is  a  history  of  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  one  conception  by  another  more  nearly 
in  accord  with  the  facts.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  new  facts  of  world  life 
which  necessitate  world  peace  should  be  known. 

The  situation  in  Washington  is  of  special  im¬ 
portance  because  of  the  present  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs.  Every 
Government  department  has  its  Press  section,  but  • 
the  State,  the  Commerce,  the  Treasury,  and 
other  Departments  take  the  attitude  that  their 
task  is  to  give  information  to  the  public,  about 
their  activities,  while  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
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ments  regard  it  as*  patriotic  duty  to  “sell”  the 
army  and  the  navy  to  the  American  people. 
Consider  for  a  moment  how  th^y  do  this:  « 

There  are  exactly  340  individual  newspapers 
and  Press  associations  listed  in  the  last  Congres¬ 
sional  Directory  as  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Press  galleries — which  means  that  these 
maintain  telegraphic  correspondents  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Other  writers  not  listed  in  the  Congressional 
Directory  send  news  and  feature  material  by 
mail.  The  Associated  Press  keeps  a  staff  of  forty 
correspondents  and  serves  about  1200  news¬ 
papers.  The  United  Press  Jias  a  staff  of  twenty 
persons,  the  Universal  Service  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  each  have  twelve  people. 
Of  individual  newspapers,  outside  pf  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  Washington  itself,  the  New  York  Times 
maintains  the  largest  staff,  being  served  by  eleven 
of  its  own  correspondents  in  the  national  capital. 

Foreign  telegraphic  agencies  and  newspapers 
represented  in  Washington  by  their  own  corre¬ 
spondents  are:  the  London  ’  Times  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  P ost; ,  the  Wolff  Bureau,  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt  and  the  Cologne  Gazette  of  Germany;  the 
Havas  Agency  and  the  Petit  Parisien  of  France; 
the  Stef ani  Agency  of  Italy,  recently  installed;  the 
Telegraph  Agency  of  the  Soviet  Union,  briefly 
called  the  Tass,  represented  by  an  American; 

La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires;  and  La  Nacion  of 
Santiago,  Chile. 


,  •  Foreign  correspondents  are  given  the  same 
inrr  Washington  as  American  corre- 
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spondents,  Washington  admits  them  wherever 
American  correspondents  are  admitted.  The 
comparatively  sipall  showing  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Washington  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  foreign  papers  which  maintain  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  United  States  choose  New  York 
as  their  centre. 

How  do  all  these  correspondents  gather  their 
news  and  views  for  the  Press?  In  many  ways 
Washington  makes  it  easier,  and  offers  greater 
facilities  than  any  foreign  capital.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  receives  the  correspondents 
in.  person  regularly  twice  a  week.  They  may 
present  written  questions,  which  he  answers  or 
not,  as  he  sees  fit.  Oftentimes  the  information 
he  gives  is  not  for  publication,  but  merely  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  “background”  in  steering 
correspondents  correctly  as  to  the  Govermiient’s 
views.  The  Secretary  of  State  receives  corre¬ 
spondents  at  eleven  o’clock  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  every  morning  except  Tuesday.  Other 
Cabinet  officers  are  available  at  stated  times. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  newspaper  correspondents 
of  whom  inquiry  was  made  that  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  are  much  more  aggressive 
in  “getting  news  across”  than  any  of  the  other 
Government  Departments.  Their  testimony  might 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

“The  War  and  Navy  Departments,  their 
officials,  and  the  officers  are  ‘out  to  sell’  the  army 
and  the  navy  and  the  air  force  to  the  American 
people.  We  get  more  ‘hand-outs’  from  those  two 
departments,  and  they  make  it  a  point  to  dig  out 
feature  material  for  us.  They  want  to  create 
sentiment  which  will  justify  the  large  appro- 
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priations  demanded.  They  send  us  resumes  of. 
annual  and  other  reports  made  by  high  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  generals  and  admirals 
are  always  ready  to  talk.  Besides,  the  army  and 
the  navy  have  plenty  of  material  for  photographs, 
the  news  reels,  and  the  moving  pictures  generally. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  get  this  material  to  usv 
and  the  public  seems  to  want  it.” 

The  army  and  navy  have  certain  tremendous 
advantages  over  other  departments  when  it  comes 
to  providing  material  for  the  Press  ahd  interest¬ 
ing  the  Press  in  their  activities.  Newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  can  he  taken  on  hiteresting*  expeditions 
on  battleships,  airplanes,  submarines,  zeppelins 
— and  when  newspaper  men  are  not  attached  to 
an  expedition,  officers  may  be  assigned,  one  to 
each  news  service  to  keep  them  posted  as  to  what 
happens.  Reserve  officers  are  urged  4 ‘to  cultivate 
the  Press,  to  furnish  news  items  of  a  personal  and 
local  nature,  built  around  the  name  and  address 
of  members  of  the  regiment,  to  prepare  an  edi¬ 
torial  occasional^,  and  to  explain  the  principles 
of  national  defence”. 

Ii^  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Representative  Ross  A.  Collins,  of  Mississippi, 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  ffir  the  War  Department,  made 
this  statement  in  regard  to  the  propaganda  of 
the  War  Department — its  power  to  make  news, 
and  to  get  its  point  of  view  before  the  people : 

I  have  tried  to  find  out  the  total  number  of  army 
posts,  army  offices,  area  headquarters,  city-school  sys- 
tems,  colleges,  camps,  and  so  forth,  wliere  military 
officers  are  on  duty ,  and  having  opportunities  to  reach  the 
public  through  speeches,  personal  contacts,  and  so  forth. 
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i  *  ^0I  examPle>  that  the  'Regular  Army  has  at 

^ast  340  posts,  arsenals,  fields,  offices,  and  so  forth,  out- 
side  W  ashmgton,  and  38  procurement  planning  offices. 

irvi  ^  Guard  has  3203  camps,  units,  and  offices. 
Military  training  receives  Federal  aid  in  418  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools,  and  these  boys  go  to  44  camps 
under  9  corps  area  offices.  The  citizens’  military  training 
camps  have  89  procurement  offices  and  camps.  The 
'National  Board  of  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  has  1600 
clubs.  The  Organised  Reserves  have  88  offices  in  87 
rities.  There  are  many  duplications  in  this  list,  but  the 
total  of  5829 js  very  suggestive  of  just  how  mrpch  propa¬ 
ganda  power  might  be  used. 

Then,  you  must  remember  that  these  official  activities 
have  their  unofficial  associations  baching  them  up  in  all 
their  undertakings.  The  citizens’  military  training  camps 
have  the  Citizens’  Military  Training  Camps  Association 
with  3400  active  workers  over  the  country.  The  organ¬ 
ised  Reserves* have  the  Reserve  Officers’  'Association 
with  local  chapters  in  all  leading  centres.  The  National 
Rifle  Association  backs  up  the  National  Board.  And  now 
a  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  Association  has  been 
formed  to  promote  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
in  schools  and  colleges.  The  poor  old  public  will  be  bom¬ 
barded  with  heavy  propaganda  artillery,  and  this  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  helpless  unless  we  stop  this  growth  now.  .  .  . 

That  the  Press  is  at  least  occasionally  misled 
and  deceived  by  agents  reflecting  the  military 
point  of  view  was  made  perfectly  plain  in  the 
Shearer  incident.  It  is  possible*  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  could  find  means,  as  it  did  in  the 
Shearer  case,  to  set  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
paganda  carried  on  through  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  but  the  public  must  accept  from 
the  Press  itself  protection  against  the  efforts  of 
civilians  ’  and  civilian  associations  selfishly  in¬ 
terested  in  perpetuating  and  increasing  the 
military  machine.  * 
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The  real  question*  however,  is  how  can  news 
of  a  military  nature,  inevitable  and  legitimate  so 
long  as  the  war  machine  exists,  •be  offset  by  ilews 
which  will  tend  to  create  the  newer  picture  of  a 
world  organised  on  a  peace  basis.  So  far  as*the 
State  Department — the  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  most  concerned  with  maintaining  peace — , 
is  concerned,  its  contact  with  the  Press  is  through 
a  Division  of  Current  Information.  This  Division* 
in  so  faj;  as  the  Department’s  policies  permit, 
answers  inquiries  from  the  Press.  Theliead  of  the 
Division  is  always  accessible  to  newspaper  men 
in  person  or  by  telephone.  Tie  replies*to  their  in¬ 
quiries  on  his  own  responsibility,  or  gets  the  in¬ 
formation  they  desire  from  the  proper  official,  or 
reports  that  “there  is  nothing  to  say'5.  But  it  is 
only  on  rare  occasions  that  the  State  Department 
attempts  to  make  news  of  its  own  activities.*  It 
did,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  signing  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  London  Naval  Conference.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  the  news  that  comes  from  the  State 
Department  is  dug  out  by  correspondents,  who,  in 

one  ^vay  or  another,  get  a  tip  that  there  is  a  story 
for  the  digging. 

Fpr  instance,  when  it  came  time  for  a  copy 
of  the  Preparatoty  Disarmament  Commission’s 
Draft  Convention  to  arrive  in  Washington,  a 
correspondent  who  1  "covers’ 1  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  one  of  the  Press  Associations  dug  it  out 
y  to  the  Western  European  Division, 

where  one  room  is  now  frankly  known  as  the 
League  of  Nations  Office”.  The  chief  of  this 
Washington  bureau  agreed,  and  the  young  man 
wrote  thred  brief  articles,  which  were  carried  over 
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the  wires.  These  were  the  first,  and  for  some  time 
the  only  mention  of  that  Draft  Convention,  which 
is  dhstinecl  to  play  such  an  important  part  in 
success  01  failure  to  demobilise  the  war  machine. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ambassador  Gibson* 
the  American  delegate  at  the  Preparatory  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission,  made  a  strong  plea  at 
the  closing  session  at  Geneva,  urging  Govern¬ 
ments  to  educate  public  opinion  in  preparation 
for  the  world  conference.  No  move  has  bepn  made 
by  the  State  Department  toward  that  object,  at 
least  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  paper. 

•In  Europe  there  isf  much  closer  control  over 
the  Press  than  in  the  United  States.  In  several 
European  countries  news  agencies  are  actually 
Government- owned  or  controlled,  and  a  definite 
censorship  of  the  Press  exists.  Such  manipulation 
of  the  Press  for  political  purposes,  as  this  control 
makes  possible,  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  a 
grave  danger.  There  seems,  howevpr,  every  reason 
why  a  definite  effort  should  be  made  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  Government  to  see  that  no  one  branch  or 
department  of  the  Government  advertises  its 
activities  through  the  press  in  such  a  way  that 
it  makes  it  more  difficult  for  other  departments 
to  achieve  their  purposes. 

Since  the  War  there  has  bfeen  a  lamentable 
reluctance  to  assert  the  civilian  point  of  view  in 
opposition  to  the  military;  but  for  the  civilian 
officers  of  the  Government,  or  the  citizens  them¬ 
selves,  to  fail  to  exercise  control  over  the  military 
branches  is  definitely  to  shirk  responsibilities  put 
upon  them  by  the  Constitution.  One  of  the  very 
interesting  results  of  the  London  Naval  Confer¬ 
ence  was  the  public  statement  made  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  warning  the  people  against  being 
misled  in  their  judgments  by  the  inevitable  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  military  point  o£  view  constantly 
given  widespread  expression. 

To  summarise  these  various  considerations  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Press  on  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  it  is  to  be  noted  first  of  all  that,, 
unless  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  a  central  authority,  it  is  as  misleading 
to  speak,  of  “the  Press”  as  it  is  to  talk  about 
“woman”.  There  are  many  papers*  inevitably 
representing  a  variety  of  points  of  view,  and, 
therefore,  emphasising  not  bnly  in  their  editorials 
but  in  their  news  columns  various  phases  of  world 
life.  Accepting  the  Press  as  it  is,  however,  there 
are  certaimfactors  which  tend  to  make  it  an  aid 
in  establishing  better  international  relations,  and 
which  should,  therefore,  be  developed;  and  th*ere 
are  certain  others  needing  to  be  discouraged, 
since  their  tendency  is  to  throw  the  influence  of 
the  Press  on  the  side  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
old  war  system. 

So  far  as  the  editorial  columns  and  the  signed 
articles  of  special  correspondents  are  concerned, 
any  plan  such  as  travelling  scholarships  or  ex¬ 
change  of  journalists,  which  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increased  first-hand  knowledge  of 
other  countries,  must  be  of  special  value.  Con- 
ferences  of  journalists  themselves,  consideration 
of  the  power  and  importance  of  the  Press  at  such 
a  conference  as  was  recently  held  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  J ournalism  at  Princeton  University,  are 
also  strong  influences  in  the  right  direction/ More 
study  might  well  be  given  to  the  problems  of  the 

icss  m  colleges,  and  it  would  seem  possible  that 
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colleges  might  co-operate  wif.li  journalists  in  ar- 
ranging  summer  conferences.  Public  recognition 
of  the  influence  *and  power  of  members  of  the 
newspaper  profession,  their  more  frequent  in¬ 
clusion  at  least  as  advisers  and  consultants  in 
public  undertakings  in  any  community,  will  also 
tend  to  call  into  the  profession  men  prepared  for 
leadership.  A  definite  effort  should  be  made  to 
^ee  that  editors  and  special  correspondents  have 
full  information  as  to  what  is  being  done  for  the 
promotion  bf  better  international  understanding 
and  the  development  of  the  institutions  of  peace, 
and  of  the  conditions  which  necessitate  peace  and 
have  given  rise  to  these  activities. 

In  regard  to  the  three  aspects  of  the  news 
which  are  of*  special  importance  in  international 
relations,  in  the  first  place,  the  inevitable  tend¬ 
ency,  because  of  the  newspaper  need  to  appeal 
to  large  numbers  of  people,  to  run  sensational 
news  can  be  offset  in  various  ways.  One  is  through 
unremitting  protests  against  all  unfair  or  mis¬ 
leading  reports  of  life  in  other  countries.  An 
international  committee,  such  as  the  journalists 
themselves  are  attempting  to  set  up,  mighty  well 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  There  might  also  be 
a  definite  effort  to  interest  correspondents  $ent 
into  a  country  by  foreign  papers  in  the  construct¬ 
ive  life  of  the  nation.  They  should  be  afforded 
something  the  same  recognition  as  is  given  to 
the  representatives  of  their  Governments,  for 
their  power  is  often  as  great  or  greater. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  international  aspects 
of  national  policies  are  to  be  brought  out  in  the 
news,  they  must  be  deliberately  set*  forth  in 
statements  by  people  of  sufficient  prolninence  to 
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give  what  they  saV  a  place  in  the  new  s,  in  leso 
lutions  adopted  at  meetings;  and  through  con¬ 
sultation  with  editors  and  twc#  kinds  of  letters  to 
papers:  ( 1 )  those  written  to  the  editor  himself 
-asking  his  opinion  and  setting  forth  facts  for  his 
consideration,  and  (2)  those  designed  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

In  the  third  place,  if  what  may  be  called  peace 
news  is  to  compete  successfully  for  newspaper 
space  with  military  news,  a  persistent  effort  must 
be  made  to  express  the  demand  for  peace,  to  call 
attention  to  conditions  which  are  necessitating 
peace  and  to  the  activities  of  peace  organisations 
in  picturescpae,  dramatic,  “newsy”  ways,  which 
will  lead  naturally  to  their  reflection  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  press.  The  old  order  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  opposition  has  the  unusual  advantage 
of  possessing  spokesmen  who  are  government 
officials.  To  compete  with  this  advantage  the 
peace  forces  must  do  what  William  James  long 
ago  urged,  they  must  “elect  peace  men  to  power” 
so  that  peace  arguments,  ideals  and  purposes  may 
be  set  forth  with  the  reality  that  is  given  to  words 
when  there  is  power  behind  them. 

But  no  matter  how  much  effort  is  made  to 
make  the  press  an  influence  on  the  side  of  pehce, 
it  can  never  be  wjiolly  this  until  the  change  from 
the  old  order  to  the  new  is  completed.  The  thing 
which  is  of  first  importance,  therefore,  is  to  learn 
to  read  papers  intelligently.  Training  in  how  to 
read  the  newspapers,  what  difficulties  in  their 
compilation  must  be  allowed  for,  by  what 
internal  evidence  prejudice  in  their  *  columns 
can  be  detected,  how  daily  news  can  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  longer  discussions  to  be  found 
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in  magazines  or  in  wliat  amounts  to  a  new  type 
of  book,  “the  news  book”,  dealing  with  current 
affairs,  should  be  given  not  only  in  colleges  but 
in  high  schools  and  in  so  far  as  possible  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  for  it  is  the  foundation  of  in-  * 
telligent  citizenship.  The  newspaper  has  its  own 
task  and  function.  There  is  no  justification  in 
making  it  as  it  were  the  scapegoat  for  virtues 
which  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  to  cultivate. 
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V. 


THE  POLITICAL  CAUSES  OF  WAR 
By  Wickham  Steed 

War  is  an  effort  to  impose  the  will  of  one  country 
upon  another  by  force.  The  political  causes  of 
war  are  the  desires,  ideals,  appetites,  interests, 
resentments  or  beliefs  which  peo’ples  or  their 
Governments  are  willing,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
fight  for.  These  causes  would  cease  to  produce 
war  if  a  majority,  or  an  active  and  directing 
minority,  in  the  principal  nations  of  the  world 
thought  it  wrong  or  foolish  to  fight  for  them  in 
any  circumstances.  A  conviction  that  the  methods 
of  peace  are  adequate  to  deal  with  international 
disputes  would,  if  it  were  widely  shared  and 
firmly  held,  tend  to  eradicate  war;  though,,  fail¬ 
ing.  unanimity  on  this  point,  the  same  result 
might  be  attained  were  tke  nations  which  dis¬ 
countenance  war  prepared  in  all  circumstances 
to  uphold  the  principle  that  international  differ¬ 
ences  shall  not  be  settled  by  the  victorious  might 
of  any  of  the  parties  directly  involved. 

Most  great  wars  have  revealed  a  .common 
feature— all  belligerents  have  believed  war  to  be 
a  lawful  Vrieans  of  seeking  to  impose  their  will 
upon  others  or  of  resisting  such  imposition.  The 
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rightfulness  of  war  .as  the  ultima  Tatio  of  kings  and 
peoples  was  not  questioned.  Hence  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  are  balled  “the  laws  of  war”.  There 
would  have  been  no  sense  in  devising  laws  to 
regulate  an  unlawful  undertaking.  There  are,  for 
instance,  no  laws  of  piracy. 

Nevertheless  views  of  war,  even  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  enterprise,  have  undergone  many  changes. 
Monarchs  and  statesmen  canfe  to  feel  that,  at 
least,  a  tolerable  pretext  must  be  found  for  mili¬ 
tary  adventure,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  under¬ 
taken  for  nakedly  predatory  reasons.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  securing  popular  sanction,  if  not  of 
arousing  popular  enthusiasm  for  it,  was  increas¬ 
ingly  appreciated.  Efforts  were  made  to  endow  it 
with  a  moral  purpose.  To  this  end  propaganda 
was  undertaken,  never  more  widely  and  persist¬ 
ently  than  before  and  during  the  World  War  itself. 

Upon  the  precise  causes  of  and  responsibility 
for  the  World  War  of  1914  to  1918,  students  of  its 
antecedents  and  of  its  history  are  still  far  from 
being  agreed.  The  thousands  of  official  documents 
hitherto  published  leave  room  for  many  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  Yet,  long  before  the  War  broke 
out,fcontemporary  observers  foresaw  and  foretold 
that  it  would  come,  and  how.  The  play  of  political 
forces  in  and  beyond  Europe  whs  so  obvious  that, 
from  the  spring  of  1909  onwards,  the  course  those 
forces  would  take,  in  the  probable  event  of  a 
conflict  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia, 
was  plain  to  any  experienced  eye.  Only  when 
passions,  and  resentments  have  died  down,  and 
the  facts,  material  and  psychological,  have  been 
impartially  ascertained  and  admitted,  will  it  be 
possible  finally  to  assess  degrees  of  “war  guilt”. 
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Meanwhile,  some- of  the  contributory  causes  .of 
the  World  War  continue  to  operate.  The  German 
people,  for  example,  were  pefsuaded  that  their 
country  was  threatened  by  a  stealthy  policy 
*of  “encirclement”  on  the  part  of  England;  and 
that  though  Austria-Hungary  took  the  offensive 
against  Serbia,  and  Germany  against  Belgium 
and  France,  this  action  was  justified  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  breaking  through  a  ring  of  foes.  The  lead¬ 
ing  German  authority  on  this  subject,  Professor 
Hermann  Kantorowicz,  now  repudiates  these 
beliefs  as  unfounded.  In  a  monumental  work 
The  Spirit  of  'British  Policy  and  the  Myth *  of 
the  Encirclement  of  Germany ,  he  shows,  on  the 
strength  of  German  official  documents,  that  the 
“encirclement”  theory  was  deliberately  invented 
in  Germany.  Not  only,  he  writes,  was  there  no 
hostile  English  policy  of  encirclement,  but-  the 
theory  of  such  a  policy  was  originally  put  forward 
by  German  leaders  “in  full  consciousness  of  its 
untruth,  in  order  to  create,  the  right  atmosphere 
for  our  fatal  policy  of  naval  expansion,  even  if  it 

is  repeated  in  good  faith  to-day _ When  at  last 

the  .truth  became  known  to  me  I  wrote  this  book 
with  a  sick  heart,  full  of  shame  and  indignation, 
and  I  lay  it  now  before  my  countrymen,  without 
fear  and — withoift  hope.”  . 

No  fair-minded  student  of  international  affairs 
can  deny  that  before  1914  and  throughout  the 
War  the  German  people  honestly  believed  in  this 
myth,  or  that  a  large  majority  of  them  honestly 
believe  it  still.  “To-day”,  adds  Professqr  Kanto- 
iowicz,  the  spectre  of  Encirclement  has  grown 
into  a  ferrible  reality;  to-day  an  ill-equipped 
Germany  sees  herself  surrounded  by  powerful 
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antagonists  who  continue  to  ^ear  us  and  whom, 
for  this  very  reason,  we  must  fear.  For  in  this  age 
of  government  by’  the  people  and  of  warfare  by 
the  people  the  decisive  and  almost  the  only  cause 

of  w&r  is  the  fear  of  war.  Who  is  to  protect  us 
from  it?” 

*  Undeniably,  fear  stands  foremost  among  the 
conceivable  causes  of  future  war.  It  enters  as 
largely  into  the  outlook  of  Germany  and  of  Soviet 
Russia  as  into  that  of  Poland  and  Frapce.  Its 
removal  is  one  of  the  major  postulates  of  peace. 
In  its  present  intensity  and  peculiar  quality  it  is 
a  new  factoi.  Formerly,  the  inculcation  of  fear 
was,  indeed,  a  constant  aim  of  monarchs  and 
States.  The  threat  of  war  was  ever  present  in 
international  intercourse.  It  lay  behind.an  osten¬ 
sibly  peaceful  diplomacy.  It  gave  point  to  the 
fallacious  adage,  “Wouldst  thou  have  peace, 
prepare  for  war”,  because  it  was  assumed  that 
any  State  strong  enough  to  make  war  with  a  good 
chance  of  success  would  be  likely  to  do  so.  But 
to-day  international  fears  are  of  a  less  positive 
kind.  While  no  Government  in  Europe*  perhaps 
no  Government  in  the  world,  desires  war,  many 
apprehend  that,  somehow,  war  will  break  out. 
There  may  be  little  question  of  any  direct  attack 
by  a  powerful  military  State  upon  another,  but 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  territorial 
and  political  changes  wrought  by  the  World  War 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Peace  Treaties — changes 
which  were  held  to  provide  some  measure  of 
security  against  the  recurrence  of  war — are  so 
strongly  resented  by  the  peoples  at  whose  expense 
they  were  made  that  war  may  ensue.  ‘ 

'For  these  reasons  the  newer  and  trher  adage, 
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“Wouldst  thou  haye  peace,  prepare  for  peace” — 
which  was  inscribed  on  the  gold  pen  presented  to 
Mr.  Kellogg  by  the  City  of  Hawre  in  readiness  for 
the  signing  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  in  Renunciation 
*  of  War  on  August  27,  1928— still  finds  hesitating 
acceptance  as  a  principle  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  statecraft.  Though  the  “will  to  war”  i}0 
longer  exists  in  the  same  degree  as  it  existed 
before  1914;  though  the  Pact  of  Paris  has  “out¬ 
lawed  war”  by  international  compact  engrossed 
on  solemn  parchment,  the  purposeful*  organisation 
of  peace  in  security  still  proceeds  with  halting 
step.  Fear,  lack  of  security,  belief  in  the  likelihood 
of  war  lurk  in  an  anxious  background  while 
statesmen  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  painfully 
consider, how  armaments  can  be  reduced  and 
feelings  of  security  be  engendered.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  even  the  international  engage¬ 
ments  directed  against  the  recurrence  of  war  have 
outrun  the  normal  convictions  of  the  peoples  in 
whose  names  those  engagements  were  entered 
into. 

A  deeper  truth  is  that  the  advocates  of  peace 
have  not  yet  realised  how  formidable  is  the  task 
which  the  framers  of  the  League  Covenant  and  of 
i  act  of  Paris  undertook  when  they  reSdlved 
to  impede  and  t©  ostracise  war.  Maybe  they  have 
still  to  understand  the  essential  nature  of  the 
work  to  which  they  set  their  hands.  They  are  still 
pi  one  to  conceive  peace  negatively,  as  the  mere 
prevention  of  war,  not  positively  as  the  creation 
of  a  loftier  and  more  dynamic  type  of  civilisation 
Lhe  current  conception  of  peace  is  still* that  of  an 
interval  between  inevitable  wars,  not  that  of  a 
new  and  ’lasting  state  of  human  society.  It  is  too 
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often  forgotten  that,  despite  its  destructiveness 
of  life  and  wealth,  war  is  a  positive  form  of 
activity  of  which  the  appeal  to  men’s  minds  and 
hearts  has  not  been  wholly  ignoble.  The  most 
ardent  partisan  of  peace  cannot  deny  that  war 
has  sometimes  removed  abuses,  broken  chains, 
and  advanced  human  progress.  It  has  been  a 
force,  an  expression  of  power,  a  school  of  discip¬ 
line,  of  heroism,  of  self-devotion,  an  outlet  for 
ambition,  a  synthesis  of  ideals  and  appetites,  a 
supreme  risk'  and  a  call  to  action.  For  countless 
ages  it  has  been  the  chief  preoccupation  of  man¬ 
kind.  Readiness  and  fithess  to  fight  and  to  die  for 
tribe,  nation,  or  country  have  determined  the 
scale  of  social  honour  and  the  very  structure  of 
society.  War  lias  been  the  shuttle  that  has  woven 
a  scarlet  thread  into  the  grey  tissue  of  human 
existence.  It  has  often  aroused,  sometimes  in 
combination,  two  of  the  most  potent  instincts  in 
human  nature — the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  the  instinct  of  self-sacrifice.  A  third  and  by 
no  means  negligible  element  in  it  has  been  the 
willingness,  nay,  the  desire  of  many  men  to  obey 
authorised  commands,  to  cease  to  think  and  to 
feel  as  detached  individuals,  to  live,  to  march,  and 
to  figKt  in  disciplined  masses,  to  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  and  to  pare  only*for  the  doing  of 
each  day’s  duty  under  orders  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable.  All  these  instincts  have  their 
place  in  the  causes  of  war;  and  from  them  the 
conclusion  seems  to  flow  that  not  until  they  can 
be  harnessed  to  the  enterprise  of  peace  as  firmly 
as  they  have  been  linked  with  the  waging^of  war, 
will  peace  rest  upon  firm  psychological  founda¬ 
tions. 
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Is  it  not  presumptuous  to  imagine  that  it  will 
be  enough  to  say:  “No  more  war!”  without  offer¬ 
ing  mankind  a  vigorous  substitute  for  it,  in  T>rdc  r 
to  change  the  object  of  deep-rooted  habits  of 
‘feeling  and  thought?  To-day  the  real  case  against 
war  is  its  unworthiness  as  an  occupation  for 
civilised  beings,  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  humap 
intelligence.  Yet  its  unworthiness  will  not  abolish 
it  unless  peace  be  worthier.  Peace  cannot  triumph 
until  it  offers  openings  for  fuller  heroism,  for  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  higher  risks,  for  readier  *feelf-sacrifice 
than  those  which  mechanised,  chemicalised,  scien¬ 
tific  warfare  can  now  hol’d  out.  Many  thinkers 
on  war  and  peace  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
conceiving  peace,  as  it  were,  “in  the  flat”,  of 
looking  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  static  negative,  as 
opposed  to  war  which  is  a  dynamic  positive. 
They  have  appealed  to  the  reasonable  minds  of 
calm  human  beings,  and  have  put  forward  ex¬ 
cellent  arguments  why  men  and  nations  should 
not  engage  in  a  venture  of  uncertain  profit  and 
certain  loss,  such  as  war,  ’and  why  they  should 
devote  all  their  energies  to  the  profitable  pursuits 
of  peace.  One  well-known  plea,  often  to  be  heard 
before  the  World  War,  was  that  war  could  not 
occur  because  it  would  not  pay.  The  financial  Und 
economic  truth  off  this  plea  did  not  save  it  from 
the  gross  error  ol  assuming  that  the  behaviour 
of  men,  either  as  individuals  or  in  the  mass,  is  al¬ 
ways  determined  by  nice  calculations  of  material 
Profit  and  loss.  Under  normal  conditions  it*  may, 
to  some  extent,  be  thus  determined;  and,  within 
limits,*  it  is  true  that  the  economicJUrces  to  which 
^ail  in  his  tnaterialist  interpretation 

of  history*,  assigned  pre-eminence  as  factors  -in 
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human  progress,  are  decisive/motives  of  human 
action.  But  in  moments  of  crisis — and  most  wars 
arise  *in  or  through  moments  of  crisis — it  is  not 
true  that  cool  calculations  of  interest  override 
uncaiculating  passion.  The  emotional  side  of’ 
human  nature  is  stronger  than  the  intellectual, 
and  when  men’s  passions  are  sufficiently  wrought 
upon,  they  are  capable  of  the  most  uneconomic 
decisions  and  deeds.  Afterwards  they  may  rue¬ 
fully  reckon  profit  and  loss,  and  resolve  to  be 
guided  by  reason  in  future.  Yet  a  fresh  emergency 
is  likely  to  find  them,  or  their  offspring,  not  less 
ready  to  throw  calm  reflection  to ’the  winds  and 
to  give  rein  to  emotions  which  reason  may  be 
powerless  to  control. 

Now  passion  will  not  be  quenched  while  human¬ 
ity  lasts.  The  problem  of  removing  the  causes  of 
war  is,  in  large  measure,  the  problem  of  finding 
ways  of  enlisting  men’s  passions  not  only  against 
war  itself,  but  in  the  service  of  a  new  ideal  of 
constructive  human  civilisation  from  which  war 
“as  an  instrument  of  national  policy”  shall  have 
been  banned  as  foolish,  barbaric,  and  unworthy. 
When  the  thought  of  war  has  become  as  repug¬ 
nant  to  individuals  in  the  majority  of  civilised 
natfohs  as  the  thought  of  murder  for  personal 
gain  is  to-dajq  there  will  be  a  prospect  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  methods  of  peace  as  the  only  tolerable 
form  of  international  activity. 

The  chief  impediment  to  progress  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  lain  in  the  unreadiness  of  nations 
to  abate  their  national  sovereignties.  The  process 
of  peace  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  restrictions 
of  personal  sovereignty  were  imposed  upon  in¬ 
dividuals  in  organised  communities.  This  process 
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was  slow.  Long  after  the  equality  of  citizens  136- 
fore  the  law  had  been  proclaimed  in  principle  and 
recognised  in  practice,  it  waft  tacitly  adifiitted, 
even  in  highly  civilised  countries,  that  individuals 
*  were  entitled  to  defend  their  personal  honour  or 
that  of  their  families  in  armed  combat.  The 
practice  of  duelling  long  persisted,  na}q  still  per¬ 
sists  in  countries  like  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  it  was  only  suppressed  in  England  a 
century  ago.  To  insist  that  all  citizens  must  be 
subservient  to  the  law,  even  in  matters  of  honour, 
was  long  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  interference 
with  personal*  freedom.  ^Similarly,  •  the  right  of 
nations  to  engage  in  duelling,  that  is  to  say,  war, 
has  been  stubbornly  defended  despite  the  grow¬ 
ing  sense  that  nations  are  increasingly  inter¬ 
dependent  and  are  coming  to  form,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  real  international  community. 
If  it  be  argued  that  all  international  treaties  im¬ 
ply  limitations  of  national  sovereignt}^  and  that 
a  general  treaty  outlawing  war,  such  as  the  Pact 
of  Paris,  is  merely  an  extension  of  this  principle, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  such  treaties,  unaccompanied  by  definite 
sanctions  ,  and  the  limitations  of  sovereignty 
iw  olved  in  the  enf  orcement  of  the  outlawry  of  war 
upon  lawless  members  of,  an  international  com¬ 
munity  by  the  concerted  action  or  the  superior 
authoi  ity  of  its  law-abiding  members. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  customary  to  exclude 
trom  the  scope  of  international  arbitration  those 
disputes  which  might  be  held  to  affect  the  honour 
or  the  vital  interests  of  the  parties  to  arbitration 
treaties*  Though  this -restriction  has  disappeared 
from  recfent  treaties,  notably  from  those  com- 
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prised  in  the  Locarno  Settlement  of  October 
19^5,  and  from  the  Pact  of  Paris  in  renunciation 
of  war*,  nations  are  ^till  reluctant  to  refer  matters 
affecting  their  honour  or  vital  interests  to  the 
decision  of  an  international  tribunal  or  to  that 
of  third  parties  who  would  certainly  be  foreign. 
The  truth  is  that  international  compacts  restrict¬ 
ing  the  supreme  affirmation  of  a  nation’s  sove¬ 
reignty — its  right  to  make  war— are  in  advance 
of  public  opinion  and  of  public  feeling  in  the 
several  nations  whose  Governments  have  entered 
into  such  compacts. 

Thus  we  return  to  the  point  that  a  potent 
cause  of  war,  and  a  principal  impediment  to  the 
creation  of  assured  peace,  resides  in  the  state  of 
public  opinion  or  public  feeling  upon  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  war.  Opinion  and  feeling,  in  their  turn, 
depeftd  upon  the  knowledge  which  a  people 
possesses  of  controverted  matters  affecting  it. 
Were  it  ‘possible  to  spread  information  of  un¬ 
questioned  accuracy  upon  all  questions  that  bear 
upon  international  relations,  and  to  secure  for 
such  information  unhesitating  acceptance  by  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  the  risk  that  emotional 
explosions  may  be  brought  about  by  propaganda 
or,  to  give  it  its  true  name,  by  partial  and  deliber¬ 
ately  misleading  statements,  w^uld  be  greatly 
diminished.  Much  of  the  danger  of  war  to-day 
arises  from  the  incompatible  views  of  ascertain¬ 
able  facts  that  are  entertained  in  various  countries. 
With  oood  reason  one  of  the  shrewdest  students 
of  international  affairs  has  affirmed  his  belief 
that,  in  the  last  resort,  the  potential  causes  of  war 
can  only  be  removed  by  definite  arrangements 
for ‘“fact-finding  in  concert”. 
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The  existence  of  these  causes  is  undeniable. 
Some  of  them  are  directly  related  to  the  course 
and  outcome  of  the  World  War  and  to  the*  Peace 
Treaties  which  followed  it.  The  most  powerful 
of  them  is  the  persistence,  not  to  say  the  fostering, 
of  a  sense  of  injustice  among  some  peoples,  and 
the  denial  by  others  that  injustice  has  been  cloqe. 
In  several  regions  of  Europe  it  is  claimed,  for 
instance,  that  the  retention  under  alien  rule  of 
large  minorities  of  people  who  belong  ethnically 
to  other  States  is  inimical  to  any  tasting  peace. 
The  counter-claim,  that  frontiers  ethnically 
perfect  are  politically  and  geographically  •  im¬ 
practicable,  possesses  no  little  force,  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  present  order  in  Europe  is  less 
imperfect  than  was  the  pre-war  order  which  held 
in  subjection  to  alien  rulers  far  larger  minorities 
than  those  whose  lot  is  now  alleged  to  be  intoler¬ 
able.  Moreover,  in  post-war  Europe  there  exist, 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  sundry  means  of 
inquiring  into  and  of  mitigating  acknowledged 
hardships.  But  when  this  delicate  and  compli¬ 
cated  subject  is  closely  examined,  the  pregnant 
conclusion  emerges  that  the  position  of  minori¬ 
ties,  and  many  other  disputed  issues,  would  be 
susceptible  of  friendly  settlement  did  iTot  the 
maintenance  of#present  political  divisions  appear 
to  those  who  uphold  them  a  valuable  element  of 
national  security  in  case  of  war. 

Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Treaties, 
and  despite  the  embodiment  in  them  *  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  this  question 
ot  security”  has  lain  at  the  root  of  international 
anxieties.  By  dint  of  discussion,  “security”  has 
come  to  'mean  the  political  and  territorial  safety 
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of  France,  and  of  the  nation's  allied  with  her, 
against  attack  from  outside.  No  analysis  of  the 
political  causes  of  war  can  avoid  a  frank  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  issue;  and  it  will  be  well  briefly  to 
trace  dts  history. 

In  its  present  form,  the  question  of  French 
security  is  a  result  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
and  France  by  German  armies  in  August  1914, 
and  of  the  continued  occupation  of  the  invaded 
regions  by  German  forces  for  more  than  four 
years.  Even 'after  the  adoption  of  the  League 
Covenant  by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  on 
y  I^I?  1919,  and  despite  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  would  belong  to  the  League, 
the  military  advisers  of  the  French  Government 
could  only  be  prevented  from  insisting  that 
French  security  required  the  annexation,  or  the 
permanent  occupation,  of  German  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  an  Anglo-American 
promise  'to  help  France  in  case  she  should  be 
exposed  to  German  attack.  The  rejection  of  the 
Peace  Treaties  in  the  United  States  deprived 
this  guarantee  of  much  of  its  value,  and  its  re¬ 
maining  value  was  destroyed  when  Great  Britain 
declined  to  uphold  individually  an  undertaking 
which* her  Prime  Minister  had  given  jointly  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Similarly,  the 
worth  of  the  “sanctions”  against  war  that  are 
provided  in  the  League  Covenant  were  enfeebled 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  and  by 
the  effects  of  that  withdrawal  upon  Great  Britain. 
President  Wilson’s  view  that  “in  the  League 
there  will  be  noi  neutrals”,  and  that  Covefiant- 
breaking  States  would  have*  no  belligerenkrights, 
was  not  only  upset  by  the  American  repudiation 
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of  the  League,  but, Great  Britain  was  obliged  to 
reflect  upon  her  own  position  should  she,  on  Be¬ 
half  of  the  League,  take  action*  likely  to  antagon¬ 
ise  a  United  States  which  had  become  neutral 
•and  potentially  hostile  toward  the  League  itself. 
Therefore,  and  apart  from  the.  fact  that  the 
League  Covenant  left  open  four  distinct  con¬ 
tingencies  in  which  members  of  the  League  might 
lawfully  wage  war — contingencies  in  which  non¬ 
belligerent  members  of  the  League  would  be 
entitled  to  claim  neutral  rights — *the  French 


people  felt  that  the  League  of  Nations  had  be¬ 
come  inadequate  to  safeguard  their  .security.  . 

Mainly  for  this  reason  efforts  were  made  at 
Geneva  in  1923  and  1924  to  supplement  the 
League  Covenant  by  pacts  providing  for  mutual 
assistance  between  the  parties  to  them  against 
any  aggressor,  the  aggressor  being  defined  as  the 
State  or  States  which  should  resort  to  war  in 
defiance  of  international  obligations  to  settle  dis¬ 
putes  by  peaceful  means.  The  results  of  these 
efforts  were  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assist¬ 
ance  of  1923,  and  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  in 
1 924.  Loth  of  these  instruments  were,  however, 
destroyed  by  the  decision  of  successive  British 
Governments — tke  Labour  Government  of  1924 

and  the  Conservative  Government  of  1924  to  1929. 

Though  many  reasons  were  assigned  for  these 

Jilt*Sii  dec,lsl?ns>  tlie  true  reason  was  never 
officially  admitted.  It  was  that  Great  Britain 
desired  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  conflict  with 

f  he  .Liflt(jd  as  slle  might  be  if  she  bound 

lei.soli  absolutely  to  take  action  in  support  of 

the  League  Covenant  on  the  lines  of  the  Draft 
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Treaty  or  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.  The  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  aspect  of  British  policy  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  main  Locarno  Treaty,  or  Western 
Security  Pact,  of  1925,  by  which  Great  Britain 
and  -  Italy  undertook  to  come  to  the  help  of 
France  and  Belgium  or  Germany,  in  case  any 
of  them  should  be  attacked  in  the  Rhineland 
region.  Thus  Great  Britain  (though  not  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  a  whole) 
guaranteed  the  security  of  the  Eastern  frontiers 
of  France  and  Belgium  and  of  the  Western 
frontiers  of  Germany.  It  was,  however,  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  this"  guarantee  that  Germany 
should  enter  the  League  of  Nations. 

But,  on  admission  to  the  League,  Germany 
speedily  raised  the  important  issue  of  equality  in 
armaments.  Dr.  Stresemann  gave  notice  that  his 
country  would  not  and  could  not  tolerate  in¬ 
definitely  a  position  in  which  Germany  was  com¬ 
pulsorily  disarmed  while  the  armaments  of  her 
neighbours  remained  at  a  high  level.  He  appealed 
to  the  Preamble  of  the  military,  naval  and  air 
clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaties,  which  stated  that 
the  disarmament  of  Germany  would  “facilitate 
the  initiation”  of  disarmament  in  other  countries. 
He'appealed  further  to  Article  VIII  of  the  League 
Covenant  of  which  the  first  part  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph  recognises  that  c  the  maintenance  of  peace 
requires  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety” 

_ or,.-  as  the  French  text  puts  it,  “national 

security”.  Dr.  Stresemann  did  not  lay  equal  01, 
indeed,  any  emphasis  upon  the  second  part  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  Articles  VIII  which  odes  “the 
enforcement  of  international  obligations  by  com 
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mon  action”  as  a  twin  factor  in  determining  the 
level  to  which  armaments  should  be  1  educed. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  on  this  tmn  factor  tli&t  the 
French  thesis  of  “security”  insists. 

•  Although  the  Geneva  Protocol  was  rejected 
by  Great  Britain,  two  significant  consequences 
flowed  from  it.  It  inspired  the  German  suggestion 
for  a  Western  Security  Pact  that  led,  in  October 
1925,  to  the  Locarno  Settlement.  It  propose*!, 
besides,  the  holding  of  a  General  Disarmament 
Conference  in  1925,  upon  the  success  of  which 
the  validity  of  the  Protocol  itself  was  to  depend. 
The  British  rejection  of  the  Protocol,  which  had 
provided  for  security  by  mutual  assistance,  in¬ 
evitably  postponed  the  General  Disarmament 
Conferenge,  and  left  the  problem  of  security  un¬ 
solved.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  work  of  the 
League’s  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission, 
which  was  set  up  at  the  end  of  1925,  proceeded 
slowly;  and  it  was  not  until  December  1930  that 
substantial  agreement  could  be  reached  upon  a 
Draft  Disarmament  Convention  as  a  basis  for  the 
General  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva  in 
1932. 

Meanwhile,  several  attempts  had  been  made, 
apart  from  the  League,  to  limit  and  to  reduce 
naval  armaments.  Of  these  attempts  the  chief 
were  the  Washington  and  London  Naval  Con¬ 
ferences  of  1921-22  and  1930,  both  of  which 
yielded  valuable  results;  and  the  Three- Power 
Naval  Conference,  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  at  Geneva  in  1927, 
which  -ended  in  total  failure.  BefQre  the  London 
Na\  al  Conference  of  1930  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  frankly  declared  that  any  serious  reduction 
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of  naval  armaments  must  depend  upon  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  security  by  mutual  assistance.  The  Con¬ 
ference  avoided  this  issue  and  dealt  solely  with 
the.  technique  of  naval  limitation.  It  could  not 
be  induced  even  to  define  the  function  of  naval 
armaments,  reduced  or  unreduced,  in  a  world 
Which,  by  the  Paris  Peace  Pact  of  1928,  had 
renounced  war. 

f  The  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  the  fears  which 
it  engenders,  are  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
potential  causes  of  war  in  the  world  to-day.  No 
nation,  whether  it  belong  to  the  League  or  not, 
and  no  signatory  of  tile  Paris  Peace  Pact,  can  be 
certain  that,  if  it  reduces  its  armaments  to  a 
point  at  which  it  would  have  to  rely  upon  the 
help  of  others  for  defence  against  attack,  such 
help  would  really  be  forthcoming.  It  cannot  even 
be  sure  that  the  attacking  nation  would  be  effec¬ 
tively  outlawed  and  opposed  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Hence,  argue  those  nations  which  feel  in¬ 
secure,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  such  a  degree  of 
international  disarmament  as  is  indispensable  to 
the  organisation  of  peace.  Against  th$  thesis — 
mainly  French,  though  undeniably  in  harmony 
with  the  original  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  League 
Covenant — which  makes  disarmament  depend 
upon  the  provision  of  effective  security,  other 
theses  are  stoutly  upheld.  They  are  that  the 
danger  of  war  cannot  be  removed  by  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  armed  strength  even  against  eventual 
war-makers;  that  the  right  path  to  security  lies 
through  disarmament,  not  vice  versa ,  since  the 
existence  of  strong  armaments  inspires  fear,  and 
tends,  in  the  long  run,  to  ‘produce  counter-arma¬ 
ments  and  war;  and  that  the  only  certain  means 
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of  attaining  security  would  he  for  all  the  nations 
which  have  renounced  war  to  prove  their  sincer¬ 
ity  by  restricting  the  where  wifi)  al  for  the  waging 
of  war. 

A  supplementary  argument  against  the  secur¬ 
ity”  thesis  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  order  of  things 
established  by  the  Peace  Treaties  is  vitiated  by 
manifest  injustices,  it  cannot  be  healthy  or  per¬ 
manent  unless  those  injustices  are  redressed;  a»d 
that  p^ace-loving  nations  ought  not  to  promise 
to  support  it  by  force  lest  injustice  be  perpetuated, 

and,  with  it,  the  danger  of  justified  revolt  and 

•  •  • 

war. 

To  this  argument  an  apparently  cogent  answer 
is  returned.  It  is  that  the  provision  of  security 
against  war  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  A  guarantee  of 
any .« status  quo ;  that  the  essence  of  security  is  a 
valid  undertaking  to  ban  war  even  as  a  means  of 
redressing  real  or  alleged  wrong;  and  that,  once 
this  security  has  been  provided,  inquiry  into  and 
the  redress  of  wrongs  could  be  fearlessly  made  in 
a  warless  world. 

International  discussion  upon  security,  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  the  prevention  of  war  now  stands  at 
the  point  marked  by  these  theses  and  arguiqqnts. 
Tigs  discussion  dominated  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  thought  on  «the  eve  of  the  General 
Disarmament  Conference.  Unless  some  practical 
synthesis  between  opposing  views  can  be  found, 
the  success  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  may 
be  imperilled.  Should  the  Conference  fail,  the 
anger  of  w  ar  would  be  likely  to  increase,  because 
t  le  sense  of  insecurity  would  be  Accentuated  by 
despair  t)f  finding  adequate  means  to  remove 
ic  causes  of  war.  Influential  representatives  of 
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Germany  have,  for,  instance,"  already  advocated 
the  withdrawal  of  their  country  from  the  League, 
and  the  repudiation  of  the  Disarmament  clauses 
of  the  Peace  Treaties,  in  case  the  Disarmament 
Conference  should  not  succeed  in  reducing  inter¬ 
national  armaments  practically  to  the  level  which 
the  Peace  Treaty  imposed  upon  Germany.  Ger¬ 
man  withdrawal  from  the  League  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  invalidate  the  Locarno  Settlement  and 
throw  Europe  back  into  the  perplexities  of  the 
early  post-war  years.  So  strong  is  the  belief  of 
the  German  people  in  the  “war  innocence”  of  their 
country,  and  so  unanimous  their  resentment  of 
the  alleged  injustice  of  the  Peace  Settlement,  that 
they  are  not  far  from  holding  themselves  morally 
entitled  and,  indeed,  bound  by  every  -dictate  of 
national  self-respect,  to  break  by  force  the  chains 
that  bind  them,  and,  if  all  else  fails,  to  vindicate 
their  good  right  on  the  battlefield. 

France  and  her  associates,  wel]  aware  of  this 
state  of  feeling  in  Germany,  believe,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  object  of  German  policy  is  not  so 
much  to  reduce  armaments  as  to  gain  for  Ger¬ 
many  freedom  to  re-arm.  They  allege  that,,  de¬ 
spite,  the  compulsory  reduction  of  German  regular 
forces  to  100,000  men,  and  the  destruction  of 
immense  quantities  .of  German  war  material, 
Germany  has  adopted  a  system  of  secret  arma¬ 
ments  and  of  clandestine  military  training  which 
would  enable  her  to  put  into  the  field  a  formid¬ 
able  ‘army  at  very  short  notice.  Besides,  tlie 
German  military  authorities  are  known  to  have 
cultivated  an  *  understanding  with  the  Russian 
Red  Army,  and  are  suspected  of  having  framed, 
with  the  Soviet  military  authorities,  joint  stra- 
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tegic  plans  for  eventual  operations  against  Ro¬ 
land.  the  ally  of  .France.  In  these  circumstances, 
and  pending  proof  that  Gentian  intentions  are 
really  pacific,  France  and  her  allies  are  reluctant 
*  to  reduce  their  armaments  to  the  level  which  the 
stipulations  of  the  League  Covenant  and  the 
Preamble  to  the  Disarmament  clauses  of  th<3 
Versailles  Treaty  clearly  foreshadow. 

These  differences  of  outlook,  and  the  fea*rs 
which  inspire  them,  are  among  the  chief  causes 
of  possible  war  in  Europe.  Behind  them  lies, 
however,  a  more  subtle  ^difference  upon  which 
neither  the  French  nor  tlie  Germans  are  wont  to 
insist.  It  is,  nevertheless,  real.  It  consists  in  the 
view,  widely  entertained  in  France  and  in  other 
Western  •European  countries  but -repudiated  in 
Germany,  that,  after  their  victory  in  1918,  the 
United  States  and  its  European  associates*  ear¬ 
nestly  sought  to  establish  Western  civilisation 
upon  a  new  b^sis,  and  to  eliminate  war,  both  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy  and  as  a  means 
of  settling  international  disputes.  To  this  end 
they  agreed  to  the  embodiment  of  the  League 
Coyenant  in  the  Peace  Treaties,  to  the  provision 
of  some  degree  of  protection  for  ethnical  minor¬ 
ities,  and  to  the  principle  of  the  reduction  of 
armaments  to  the  lowest,  level  consistent  with 
national  security  and  with  the  enforcement  of 
international  obligations  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League.  These  facts  are  held  to  substantiate 
the  claim  that  the  authors  of  the  Peace  Tfeaties 
were  not  devoid  of  honest  idealism,  and  that  they 
took  Mi  at  may  be  called  a  regenerate  view  of 
future  international  relationships.  If  Germany, 
it  is  argued,  would  recognise  the  sincerity  of  this 
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idealism,  if  her  people  could,  in  their  turn,  adopt 
a  regenerate  view  of  the  future  instead  of  cling¬ 
ing  to  pre-war  methods  and  conceptions,  they 
would  place  themselves  on  a  footing  of  moral 
equality  with  other  enlightened  nations,  and 
would  facilitate  the  attainment  of  political  and 
military  equality. 

As  long  as  these  fundamental  differences  last 

it  •  will  not  be  easy  to  eradicate  belief  in  the 

likelihood  of  war — which  is  the  true  source  of  in- 

^  * 

security — and  to  replace  it  by  a  conviction  that, 
since  war  is  so  unlikely  as  to  be  a  negligible  con¬ 
tingency,  the”only  sane  course  for  civilised  peoples 
is  to  seek  mutual  understanding  and  to  join  in 
mitigating  or  obliterating  acknowledged  hard¬ 
ships  or  wrongs.  The  thought  that  war  itself  may, 
after  all,  still  be  the  supreme  arbiter  between 
nations  is  assuredly  the  main  obstacle  to  the 
creation  of  peace.  This  truth  was  obviously  in 
the  mincl  of  M.  Briand,  when,  at  the  close  of  his 
address  to  the  League  Assembly  on  September 
11,  1931,  he  said  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  Disarmament  Conference, dt  would 
suffice  for  the  nations  attending  it  “solemnly  to 
declare,  and  realising  all  the  implications  which 
those  words  entail,  cNo  more  war!  We  do  pot 
admit,  in  any  event,  foi;any  reasdn,  in  any  circum¬ 
stance,  that  war  which  we  have  nailed  to  the 
pillory  as  a  crime  shall  again  raise  its  head  un¬ 
punished.”  .  j 

The*  implications  to  which  M.  Briand  referred 

were  emphasised  by  the  delegate  of  Spain,  Don 
Salvador  cle  Madariaga,  whose  authority  dn  the 
subject  of  disarmament  “is  unchallenged.  He 
urgecj.  that  not  even  the  reduction  of  the  numen- 
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cal  totals  of  arms’and  of  military  or  naval  bud¬ 
gets  can  furnish  .a  guarantee  of  warlessness.  It  is 
too  often  forgotten,  lie  continued,  that  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  military  technique  and  organisation 
*  allows  all  States  actually  to  increase  their  power 
of  eventual  aggression,  while  decreasing  their 
ostensible, armaments  and  the  outlay  upon  thepj. 
A  whole  psychology  of  precaution,  defence,  and 
distrust  induces  Governments  actively  to  pursue 
research  in  preparation  for  chemical  warfare, 
after  having  prohibited  the  use  of  poison  gas.  It 
would  be  useful,  he  claimed,  to  return  to  the 
spirit  of  the  League  Covenant — a  spirit  frankly 
hostile  to  war — and  to  establish,  by  a  one-clause 
agreement  among  members  of  the  League,  that 
the  Covenant  means  what  it  says*  and  that  they 
are  prepared  to  carry  it  out.  Taken  together,  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  and  the  Pact  of  •Paris 
in  renunciation  of  war  form  a  powerful  combina¬ 
tion.  This  combination  compels  members  of  the 
League  to  admit  that,  for  them  at  any  rate,  neu¬ 
trality  is  dead.  But,  as  Bon  Salvador  de  Mada¬ 
riaga  insisted,  a  serious  difficulty  arises  in  regard 
to.  States  that  are  not  members  of  the  League; 
and,  in  his  words,  it  is  a  duty  of  fundamental 
sincerity  for  members  of  the  League,  respectfully 
and  frankly,  to  say  to  such  States  that,  while  the 
reasons  which  oblige  them  to  stay  outside  the 
League  are  recognised,  “it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact  that,  so  long  as  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics  have  not 
joined  with  us  in  a  system  that  shall  forever 
banis-h  neutrality,  the  ideal  of  integral  disarma¬ 
ment  can  never  be  attained”. 

Tnese  public  declarations  by  the  representa- 
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lives  of  France  and  of  Spain  indicate  the  major 
term  of  the  problem  of  eliminating  the  political 
causes  of  war.  Another  of  its  terms  is  suggested 
b\  the  question:  "What  is  the  lawful  function  of 
armaments  in  a  world  that  has  renounced  war?”  * 
To  this  question  there  is  only  one  comprehensive 
answer.  Since  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  lias  been  renounced,  and,  by  renunciation, 
ostiacised;  since  armaments  cannot  lawfully  be 
used  save  in  self-defence  or  in  collective  action 
against  a  lawbreaker,  their  lawful  function  is 
no  other  than  a  police  function,  individually  or 
jointly  discharged,  in  the  service  of  an  inter¬ 
national  law  which  the  outlawry  of  war  has 
revolutionised. 

The  struggle,  for  peace  and  for  the  elimination 
of  the  causes  of  war  is  a  struggle  for  the  enthrone¬ 
ment*  of  law  over  lawless  force.  The  function  of 
lawful  force  is  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers  and  to 
comfort  ‘the  law-abiding,  who,  deeming  them¬ 
selves  secure  under  the  aegis  of  a  law  strongly 
supported  by  lawful  force,  may  relinquish  their 
own  aggressive  power  and  accept  impartial  ad¬ 
judication  upon  their  international  claims.  The 
postulate  of  international,  as  of  social,  peace  is 
that  The  law  should  be,  and  should  be  known  to 
be,  strong  and  strongly  supported  by  public 
feeling.  When  this  postulate  has  been  fulfilled, 
the  political  causes  of  war  will  disappear,  and  the 
path  of  mankind  will  run  toward  the  highest  and 
hardest  task  men  have  ever  essayed — the  creation 
of  peace. 

t  • 
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NATIONAL  monopolies  of  raw.materials 

By  Jacob  Viner 

There  are  at  least  three  types  of  international 
problems  arising  out  of  monopolies  of  raw 
materials.  First,  there  is  the  problem  of  securing 
equal  access,  as  between  national  and  foreign 
capital  and  enterprise,  or  as  between  the  capital 
and  enterprise  of  different  foreign  countries,  to 
the  opportunity  of  exploiting  undeveloped  natural 
resources  such  as  minerals,  forests,  or  fisheries. 
Second,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  private  trust 
or  cartel,  national  or  international,  which,  with¬ 
out  Government  assistance  or  participation,  exer¬ 
cises  a  monopoly  control  over  some  raw  material. 
Third,  there  is  the  problem  of  a  national  (or 
international  territorial  .monopoly  of  a  raw 
material,  which  is  established,  and  which  operates 
with  the  participation  and  assistance,  or  even 
under  the  direct  auspices,  of  the  Government 
(or  Governments)  of  the  territory  in  which  that 
monopoly  exists.  It  is  only  with  the  last  of 
these* problems  that  the  present  memorandum 
attempt*  to  deal.  The  first  problem  is  a  special 
phase  of  the  general  question  of  the  open  door  with 
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respect  to  trade  and  investments.  The  second 
problem  is  similarly  a  special  phase  of  the 
general  trust  question.  The  problem  of  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  export  of  a  raw  material 
of  which  the  world’s  supply  can  come  only  or  ‘ 
mainly  from  it$  territory  is  a  problem  more  or 
le.ss  distinct  and  requiring  individual  treatment. 
It  is  this  problem  with  which  the  present 
memorandum  concerns  itself,  ‘and  only  in  its 
peacetime  aspects. 

The  problem  of  territorial  monopolies  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  problem  of  raw  materials.  Given  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the*  necessary*  raw  materials,  there  will 
almost  always  be  a  large  number  of  countries 
which  can  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
fabricated  article,  although  not,  of  course,  under 
equally  favourable  circumstances.  Except  for  a 
few  commodities,  such  as  special  types  of  wine  or 
cheese,  the  final  processes  of  whose  manufacture 
must  take  place  in  close  proximity  to  the  place  of 
production  of  their  raw  materials,  the  production 
of  any  important  manufactured  product  is  not 
likely  to  be  restricted  to  a  single  region  or  .country. 
Even  the  patent  system  cannot  be  made  to  support 
the  establishment  of  regional  monopolies,  since 
many* countries  make  the  validity  of  patents  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  condition,  that  the?  patented  com¬ 
modity  be  produced  within  their  territory.  I 
know  of  no  instance  of  an  important  manufac¬ 
tured  article  whose  production  is  confined  to  a 
single  country.  But  the  production  of  raw 
materials  can  take  place  subject  only  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  'distribution  of  the  necessary  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  or  of  inineral  deposits,  and 

where  these  happen  to  be  available  only  m  a 
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single  region  or  in  s?  few  localities,  the  opportunity 
is  present  for  the  Government  (or  the  Groyern- 
ments  acting  in  combination) ’within  whose  juris¬ 
diction  such  region  (or  regions)  is  found,  to  ex¬ 
ploit  its  monopoly  position  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  mere  fact  of  regional  limitation  of  the 
sources  of  supply  of  a  commodity  is  under  peace¬ 
time  conditions  of  no  special  significance,  except 
in  the  obvious  sense  that  any  country  which  has 
no  rich  natural  resources  of  a  particular  kind  is 
less  well  off  than  if  it  had,  other  things  remaining 
the  same.  Regional  limitation  gives  rise  to  a  special 
international  problem  only  if  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  limitation  to  secure  for  those  in  the  favoured 
region  either  exclusive  use  of  the  raw  material  or 
exorbitant  prices  upon  its  sale  to  foreigners.  In 
order  that  such  advantage  shall  be  obtained  by  a 
region  which  is  alone  endowed  with  a  particular 
kind  of  raw  material,  there  must  be  established 
a  restrictive  or  “monopolistic”  control,  direct  or 
indirect,  over  its  export.  * 

Most  .raw  materials  are  produced  b}^  many 
small-scale  producers,  who,  because  of  their 
number  and  their  individualistic  traditions,  are 
nr>t  likely  to  succeed  in  establishing,  or,  once*estab- 
lished,  in  maintaining,  a  monopolistic  organisa- 

own  accord.  Even  where  there 
are  only  a  comparatively  few  large-scale  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  lure  of  the  extra  profits  which  any  one 
independent  concern  can  gain  if  all  the"  others 
combine  and  operate  on  the  monopoly  basis, 
while?  it  stays  outside,  always  makes  it  difficult  to 
obtain  full  participation  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  a 
monopolistic  combination  of  all  the  producers  in 
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any  industry.  Tn  asrqall  number  of  cases,  confined 
almost  wholly  to  minerals,  the  private  producers 
of  a  particular  ra\f  material  have  been  so  few 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  organising  a  world- 
monopoly  without  more  assistance  from  their 
Governments  than  was  involved  in  the  absence  of 
any  explicit  mark  of  disapproval  of  their  activi¬ 
ties.  But,  even  when  private  initiative  would 
suffice  to  establish  a  monopoly,  a  Government 
may  participate  in  its  organisation  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  its  profits  for 
the  national  Treasury,  to  prevent  its  disintegra¬ 
tion*  under  the  pressure  of  internal  conflicts  of 
interest  and  policy,  or  to  make  certain  that  the 
domestic  consumers  shall  not  share  alike  with 
foreign  consumers  the  burdens  of  the  mono¬ 
polistic  exactions.  In  almost  all  cases,  therefore, 
of  attempts  to  exploit  the  monopolistic  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  regional  limitation  of  sources  of  supply 
of  important  commodities,  there  has  either  been 
more  or  less  complete  failure  from  the  start,  or  the 
monopoly  control  has  been  established  by  the 
Governments  acting  alone  or  in  co-operation  with 
the  producers.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
element  of  Government  intervention  in  such 
controls  has  attracted  to  them  more  attention, 
and  made  them  more  serious  sources  of  friction 
in  international  relations  than  if  they  had  been 
established  through  private  initiative  alone.  It  is 
partly  the  fact  that  monopolies  of  raw  materials 
are  cofnmonly  regarded  as  a  more  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  menace  to  the  material  interests  of  other 
countries  than  would  be  monopolies  of  manu¬ 
factured  commodities,  partly  the  consideration 
that  a  foreign  monopoly  is  commonly  regarded  as 
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more  objectionable  if  it  is  the  result  of  Government 
intervention,  tli£it  justifies  the  separate  consider a- 
tion  of  Government  raw  material  monopolies. 

Government  procedure  in  exploiting  a  terri- 
*  torial  monopoly  may  take  any  one,  of  any 
combination,  of  the  following,  forms:  (1)  the 
establishment  of  a  State -owned  and  controlled 
monopoly  of  production,  or  of  export,  or  of  both; 
(2)  the  regulation  of  the  volume  of  export  through- 
fixed  or  sliding-scale  export  taxes;  (3)  the  direct 
limitation  of  exports  through  outright  prohibi¬ 
tion,  export  quotas,  or  export  licences;  (4)  the 
legislative  or*  administrative  limitation  of  “pro¬ 
duction,  and  so  indirectly  of  export  also;  and 
(5)  Government  encouragement  of,  and  even  in¬ 
sistence  upon,  the  establishment  by  the  producers 
themselves  of  a  private  monopoly-organisation 
of  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  or  of  its  export  Activi¬ 
ties,  to  be  operated  under  private  managment 
but  in  accordance  with  Government  policy.  All 
of  these  procedures  are  characterised  by  the 
existence  of  an  element,*  varying  in  degree  and 
directness,  of  Government  intervention  in  the 
management  of  the  industry. 

When  a  Government  establishes  or  promotes 
a^  control  of  exports  in  order  to  exploit  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  by  the  existence  within  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction  of  a  more  or  less  complete 
world-monopoly  of  some  raw  material,  its  parti¬ 
cular  objectives  may  be  some  one,  or  some  com¬ 
bination,  of  the  following:  (1)  to  promote  con¬ 
servation  of  an  exhaustible  natural  resource-  (9) 
to  reserve  for  domestic  industry  the  conversion 
ol  the. raw  material  *  into  a  more  finished  com¬ 
modity;  (3)  to  augment  the  State  revenues  at  'tlie 
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expense  of  foreign  consumers-’ (4)  to  “stabilise” 
the.  price  of  the  monopolised  commodity,  or  (5) 
to  secure  to  domestic  producers  a  higher  price 
than  they  would  obtain  in  the  absence  of  the 
control  of  export. 

Illustrative  of  control  of  export  for  conserva¬ 
tion  purposes  are  the  export  restrictions  and 
high  export  taxes  to  which  scarce  wild  animals 
•arft  subject  in  many  African  countries.  Conserva¬ 
tion  is  stated  to  be  also  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Canadiaff  provincial  restrictions  on  the  ex¬ 
port  of  pulpwood  in  the  raw  state.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  where,  as  iff  the  case  of 
Canadian  pulpwood,  there  is  an  important 
domestic  market,  a  restriction  on  export  which 
leaves  domestic  consumption  free  from  control 
is  likely  to  be  neither  highly  effective  as  a  con¬ 
servation  measure  nor  seriously  intended  as  such. 
In  any  case,  the  intent  of  such  a  measure  is  clearly 
that  if  any  conservation  is  to  be  effected  thereby, 
its  cost  shall  be  borne  by  foreign  consumers  of 
the  product.  Export  restrictions  for  conservation 
purposes  have  in  practice  been  few  and  of  minor 
importance. 

The  preservation  or  acquisition  for  the  labour 
and  capital  of  the  raw-material  producing  country 
of  the  industry  of  conversion  of  the  raw  material 
to  a  more  finished  commodity  was  the  purpose  of 
the  English  prohibitions  on  the  export  of  wool, 
hides,  metals,  and  other  crude  products  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
of  similar  export  restrictions  in  other  countries 
during  the  same  period.  In  modern  times,*  such 
has  been  the  main  purpose*  of  the  Canadian  pro¬ 
vincial  restrictions  on  the  export  of  pulpwood 
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and  of  water-power,  of  the  British  taxes  on  the 
exports  of  Malay  tin  ore  to  countries  outride  .the 
British  Empire,  of  the  expert  taxes  and  pio- 
hibitions  in  European  countries  on  hides,  rags, 

*  and  bones.  The  purpose  of  such  export  restric¬ 
tions  is  to  withhold  from  foreign  countries  the 
materials  in  their  raw,  but  not  in  their  fabricated 
form,  and  thus  to  force  their  domestic  fabrica¬ 
tion.  ’  » 

The  levy  of  export  taxes  on  raw  materials 

cannot  of  itself  be  taken  as  demoiistrative  of  a 
purpose  to  force  foreign  consumers  to  contribute 
to  the  State  revenues  of  the  producing  country, 
unless  all  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
supply  of  that  raw  material  is  produced  in  that 
country,,  other  exports  are  left  untaxed,  or  are 
taxed  at  much  lower  rates,  and  the  rate  of  tax  is 
high.  In  many  countries  producing  mainly  raw 
materials  for  export,  and  especially  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries,  export  taxes  are  a 
routine  form  of  taxation  without  special  signi¬ 
ficance  to  the  outside  world.  In  countries  where 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  average  holding 
of  property  is  low,  there  is  often  unavailable  any 
other  form  of  tax  which  will  reach  effectively  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population.  Where  export 
taxes  are  levied  on  raw  materials  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  severity  of  the  tax  and 
the  accompanying  circumstances  before  it  can 
be  determined  whether  or  not  they  are  being 
used  with  the  purpose  or  the  consequence  of 
exploiting  a  monopoly  position  at  the  expense 
of  foreigners.  Probably  the  outstanding  case  of  an 
export  control  of  this  type  was  the  Chilean  export 
tax  on  nitrates,  which  for  many  years  produced 
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more  than  half  of  the  total  revenues  of  the 
Chilean  Government.  With  the,  development  of 
competition  from  the  artificial  nitrate  industry, 
however,  it  is  now  doubtful  whether  much  of 
this  e'xport  tax  is  borne  by  the  foreign  consumer, 
and  it  seems  mqre  probable  that  the  greater  part 
at  it  is  borne  by  the  Chilean  producers. 

In  many  cases  the  professed  aim  of  export 
*' controls  is  the  '‘stabilisation”*  of  price,  i.e.  its 
maintenance  at  an  approximately  even  and 
presumably  *  ‘reasonable”  level,  free  from  sharp 
fluctuations.  “Stabilisation”,  however,  is  often  a 
euphemism  for  increase  of  price  to’  as  high  a  level 
as  the  traffic  can  be  made  to  bear.  There  is  no 
case  on  record  in  which  an  export  control  has 
been  established  with  the  objective  of  stabilising 
price  at  a  level  lower  than,  or  even  just  equal  to, 
that  "prevailing  at  the  date  of  establishment  of 
the  control.  This  is,  of  course,  not  decisive  de¬ 
monstration  that  the  objective  of  "‘stabilisation” 
projects  is  to  exact  unreasonably  high  prices 
from  foreign  consumers,  since  the  need  for  export 
control  is  most  likely  to  be  felt,  and  the  obstacles, 
internal  and  external,  to  its  establishment  most 
easily  surmounted,  when  the  industry  is  in  a 
state  of  distress  owing  to  over-development,  and 
a  resultant  abnormally  low  price  for  its  product. 
The  British  rubber  control  was  established  at  a 
time  when  the  rubber-growing  industry  appeared 
to  be  facing  disaster,  owing  to  the  ruinously  low 
prices*which  were  then  prevailing  for  rubber,  and 
the  stated  aim  of  the  control  was  to  stabilise  the 
price  at  aTeveldiigher  than  that  then  prevailing, 
but  not  clearly  unreasonable  in  relation  to  the 
then  prevailing  costs  of  production.  But  when 
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world  market  conditions,  in  conjunction  with 
the  inadequately  flexible  export  control.,  forced 
prices  up  to  what  was  indisputably  an  unreason¬ 
able  high  level,  the  control  provisions  were  re- 
•  vised  in  the  direction  of  greater  rather  •  than 
lesser  severity.  In  other  cases,  for  example,  the 
Yucatan  sisal  control  and  the  pre-war  Prussia  a 
potash  control,  the  objective  was  admittedly  to 
raise  the  price  which  foreigners  should  pay ,  with-  • 
out  reference  to  cost  of  production.1  It  may.be 
taken  for  granted  that  most  export*  controls  aim 
at  raising  the  price  to  foreign  consumers  to  as 
high  a  level  as  is  consistent  with  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  volume  of  exports.  Where  there  is 
an  important  body  of  domestic  consumers  the 
control  i$  generally  devised  so  as.  to  throw  the 
burden  of  the  higher  prices  wholly  on  the  foreign 
consumers,  and  even  to  establish  for  domestic 
consumers  prices  lower  than  could  be  expected 
to  prevail  in  the  absence  of  control.  Such'  was  not 
the  case,  however,  with  respect  to  the  British 
.  rubber  control,  which  did  not  discriminate 
between,  British  and  foreign  consumers  of 
rubber. 

How  serious  is  the  problem  of  national  mono¬ 
polies  of  raw  materials,  actual  or  prospective? 

A*  recent  study  of  the  problem  lists  eighteen 
commodities  which  are  at  present  or  have  re¬ 
cently  been  subject  to  Government  export  con- 

1  Compare  Delbriick,  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce,  in 
Prussian  Landstag ,  Feb.  13,  1906:  “It  is  my  belief  that  the 
policy  of  the  Potash  Syndicate  up  to  the  present  time  can  on 
the  whole  meet  every  criticism.  We  tave, succeeded  in  fixing 
prices  considerably  higher  abroad  than  at  home;  the  high  prices 
abroad  have^enabled  us  to  supply  potash  to  domestic  agriculture 
in  general  at  reduced  prices.” 
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trols.1  While  it  is  not,  and  is  not  claimed  to  be,  a 
complete  list,  no  control  of  any  cojnmercial  import¬ 
ance  is  omitted.  Of  the  controls  listed,  several  of 
the  most  important  have  collapsed  or  are  at  the 
point  of  collapse,  e.g.  rubber,  sugar,  coffee.  At  • 
least  one-third  f  deal  with  commodities  of  negli¬ 
gible  commercial  importance,  except  to  their  pro¬ 
ducers,  e.g.  citrate  of  lime,  kauri-gum,  currants, 

'■  pgarlshell,  sandalwood  oil.  Few  of  the  controls 
deal  with  even  approximately  complete  regional 
monopolies, ‘and,  whatever  their  objectives,  most 
of  them  are  in  a  position  to  exercise  only  a  mild 
degree  of  influence  on  world  prices.  Of  the  con¬ 
trols  whose  chief  objective  is  to  raise  prices  to 
foreign  consumers,  probably  the  most  important, 
if  duration  and  effectiveness  are  takep  into  ac¬ 
count,  is  the  potash  control.  More  important, 
probably,  than  the  price  controls  are  the  controls 
intended  to  conserve  for  the  fabricating  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  producing  country,  and,  in  the 
case  of  colonial  raw  materials,  of  the  mother 
country,  the  domestic  supplies  of  essential  raw  • 
materials,  although  these  ordinarily  attract  less 
attention  than  the  price  controls.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  examples  of  such  controls  are  the  pre¬ 
ferential  export  tax  on  British  Malayan  tin,  the 

« 

1  Wallace  and  Edminster,  International  Control  of  Raw 
Materials ,  Institute  of  Economics,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  13. 
The  commodities  and  the  controlling  countries  are  as  follows: 
camphor  (Japan);  citrate  of  lime  (Italy);  coffee  (Brazil);  cotton, 
long  staple  (Egypt);  currants  (Greece);  kauri-gum  (New  Zea¬ 
land);  mercury  (Spain,  Italy);  nitrate  (Chile);  pearlshell  (Aus¬ 
tralia);  potash  (France,  Germany);  pulpwood  (Canada);  rubber 
(British  Malaya — «ontrfd  abolished  Nov.  1,  1928);  sandalwood 
oil  (British  India);  silk  (Japan);  sfeal  (Yucatan);  sugar  (Cuba— 
control  operative  1925-28  only);  sulphur  (Sicily);  tin  (Feder¬ 
ated  Malay  States). 
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Canadian  provincial  and  the  Newfoundland*  re- 
trictions  on  the  export  of  pulpwood,  apd’the 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  electric  current  in 
force  in  some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  gild  in 
some  other  countries. 

Most  of  the  existing  and  recently  abolished 
controls  have  been  established  since  1900 
during  the  period  1860  to  1900  few  controls  were, 
in  existence — so  there  has  been  somewhat 9 of 
a  revival  in  the  twentieth  century  of  the  old 
mercantilist  policy  of  exploitation  of  regional 
monopolies  of.  raw  materials.  Some  of  the  price 
controls  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  prices  at 
high  levels  for  many  years,  and  even  some  of  the 
controls  which  have  collapsed  succeeded  in  boom 
years  at  feast  in  raising  prices  to  exorbitant  levels. 
But  the  experience  of  such  price  controls  js,  on 
the  whole,  not  such  as  to  give  great  encourage¬ 
ment  for  their  continual  maintenance,  or  to  in¬ 
dicate  favourable  prospects  for  the  extension  of 
export  control  on  a  substantial  scale  to  additional 
commodities.  While  theoretically  it  is  p.ossible 
for  a  country  exercising  control  over  much  less 
than  half  of  the  world  output  to  exercise  some 
control  over  world  price,  any  producing  cojuitry 
which  attempts  to  control  price  without  com¬ 
plete  control  of  output  must  itself  undergo  all  of 
the  restriction  of  output  while  the  other  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  share  equally  in  the  advantages 
of  the  increased  price.  Suppose  that  a  country 
controlling  50  per  cent  of  the  world  output  of  a 
commodity  wants  to  raise  price  by  20.  per  cent, 
and  that  a  10  per  centered uctfon  in  world  output 
is  necessary  to  secure  a  20  per  cent  increase  .in 
world  price.  It. will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
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reduce  output  in  that  country  by  20  per  cent  to 
secure  ’an  increase  in  price  of  2*0  per  cent,  pro¬ 
vided  the  other  producing  countries  do  not  in¬ 
crease  their  output  as  price  rises.  If,  as  experience 
proves  to  be  highly  likely,  the  other  countries  do 
increase  their  output  when  price  rises,  then  the 
cbuntry  operating  the  control  must  reduce  its 
%  output  still  more  to  compensate  for  the  increased 
output  of  the  other  producers.  The  smaller  the 
proportion  of  the  output  in  the  country  operating 
the  control  to  the  total  world  output,  and  the 
greater  the  reduction  in  world  supply  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  given  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  world  price,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  in 
which  the  country  operating  the  control  must 
reduce  its  output  to  obtain  a  given  increase  in 
pricQ.  Under  the  circumstances,  an  export  con¬ 
trol  is  likely  to  yield  substantial  profits  only  if: 
(1)  it  controls  a  good  deal  more  than  half  of  the 
world  output  prior  to  the  establishment  of  con¬ 
trol;  (2)  there  are  no  important  potential  sources 
of  supply  requiring  only  a  moderate  inciease  in 
price  to' make  their  exploitation  profitable;  (3) 
there  are  no  readily  available  substitutes  and 
consumption  will  not  fall  off  sharply  as  price 
is  increased.  There  are  few  commodities  whUli 
can  meet  successfully*  all  of  these  conditions  for 
any  substantial  period  of  time.  The  problem  of 
national  monopolies  of  raw  materials,  m  so  far 
at  least  as  controls  with  the  object  of  raising 
world  prices  are  concerned,  is  a  minor  problem, 
and  gives  no  occasion  for  serious  alarm.  Noton- 

■  tlie  present  moment,  and  also  re- 
tlie  past,  the  essential  problem  with 
raw  materials  has  been  rather  how 
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producers  could  find  market^  for  their  output^  at 
even  barely  remunerative  prices  rather  than  how 
consumers  could  obtain  access  to  supplies  at 
prices  which  were  not  exorbitant.  W  ith  the  im- 
'  provement  in  transportation,  the  progressive  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  potential  resources  of  even  the 
most  isolated  portions  of  the  globe,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  industrial  and  chemical  technique 
which  makes  available  a  constantly  increasing* 
range  of  substitute  commodities  and  of  alterna¬ 
tive  methods  of  production,  what  menace  there  is 
•  in  the  existence  or  potentiality  of  national  raw 
material  monopolies  is  becoming*  increasingly 
less,  rather  than  more,  serious. 

Though  there  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  for 
listeria,*  there  is  a  problem,  nevertheless,  in 
national  monopoty  controls.  The  fact  that  there 
is  a  general,  and  probably  inevitable,  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  such  controls 
prevail  and  aje  effective  makes  the  problem  im¬ 
portant,  even  if  it  exists  more  in  imagination  than 
in  reality.  International '  difficulties  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  supposed  conflicts  of  interest,  and ‘even  if 
they  arise  out  of  illusions  it  is  well  to  remove, 
if  possible,  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to 
these  illusions.  Perhaps  because  of  their  com¬ 
parative  rarity*  export  controls  create  propor¬ 
tionately  more  resentment  and  fear  in  foreign 
countries  than  do  import  controls  in  the  form  of 
.customs  tariffs  of  greater  effectiveness  and  greater 
potentiality  for  injury  to  foreign  economic  in¬ 
terests.  Power  of  fairly  effective  exploitation  of 
consigners  in  a  neighbouring  foreign  countrv 
ma\  oSist,  moreover,  especially  for  bulky  com¬ 
modities,  even  ^wlien  there  is  no  question  pf  the 
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possibility  of  exercising  control  over  world  prices. 
National  export  controls  having,  as  their  objec¬ 
tive  the  reservation  for  domestic  fabrication  of 
domestic  supplies  of  raw  materials  may  especi¬ 
ally  succeed  in  injuring  neighbouring  countries 
even  though  there  is  nothing  even  distantly 
approaching  a  world  monopoly.  The  British  ex¬ 
port  restrictions  on  tin  ore  appear  to  have  been 
'definitely  responsible  for  the  'failure  of  a  tin 
smelting  industry  to  establish  itself  in  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian  provincial  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  pulp wood#  appear  likewise  to  have 
beeil  in  large 'part  responsible  for  ’the  extensive 
migration  which  has  occurred  of  wood  pulp  and 
paper  mills  from  the  northern  United  States  to 
Canada.  But  the  stimulus  to  domestic*  fabrica¬ 
tion  through  export  duties  on  raw  materials  is  so 
closely  parallel  to  the  stimulus  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  through  import  duties  on  finished  pro¬ 
ducts  that  in  a  world  in  which  tjie  latter  are 
accepted  as  a  normal  and  unobjectionable,  even 
though  regrettable,  phenomenon,  there  would 
seem  to*  be  no  logical  justification  for  the  common 
tendency  to  regard  export  duties  on  raw  materials 
as  a  peculiarly  offensive  violation  of  international 
comity.  Finally,  the  potentialities  of  really  effect¬ 
ive  and  dangerous  monopoly  ^control  of  raw 
materials  become  much  more  impressive  if  the 
possibilities  of  joint  or  simultaneous  control  by 
two  or  more  countries,  such  as  the  Franco- 
Germah  potash  control  and  the  Italo-fepanish 
mercury  controls,  are  surveyed. 

Given  the  existence  of  the  problem,  therb  are 
four  possible  types  of  procedure  for  coping  with 
it:  '(1)  unilateral,  and  (2)  co-operative  defensive 
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or  retaliatory  measures  by  the  consuming  coun-  ^ 
tries;  (3)  bilateral;  and  (4)  multinational  agree¬ 
ments,  in  which  both  exporting  and  importing 
countries  participate,  for  the  suppression  or  re- 
*  striction  of  commodity  controls. 

Consuming  countries  which  believe  themselves 
injured  by  the  commodity  controls  applied  to  raw 
materials  by  producing  countries  may  eit  her  singly 
or  in  combination  adopt  defensive  measures,* 
such  as  the  promotion  of  the  development*  of 
new  sources  of  supply,  of  substitutes,  or  of 
alternative  methods  of  production,  which  reduce 
their  dependence  on  the  controlled  ‘commodities; 
or  they  may  adopt  retaliatory  measures,  such  as 
discriminatory  import  duties  on  other  commodi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  offending  countries  are  in¬ 
terested  or  export  restrictions  on  such  of  their 
own  raw  materials  as  are  of  importance  to  the 
consumers  or  the  industries  of  the  offending 
country.  A  provision  of  this  character  in  the 
United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Par.  1401) 
authorises  the  President,’  upon  failure  to  secure 
the  removal  of  export  restrictions  or  export  taxes 
on  pulpwood,  wood  pulp,  or  paper,  imposed  by 
any  foreign  country,  to  impose  upon  uncoated 
pointing  paper  an  additional  duty  of  10  per* cent 
ad  valorem  plus*  an  amount  equal  to  the  export 
duty  levied  by  that  foreign  country.  Retaliatory 
measures  of  this  sort,  however,  are  generally 
costly  to  the  country  adopting  them,  and  it 
is  difficult  for  the  Government  of  the  country 
against  which  they  are  applied  to  abolish  the 
offending  practices  without*  arousing  domestic 
resentment  on  the  ground  that  it  has  yielded  un¬ 
necessarily  and  humiliatingly  to  foreign  threats. 
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It  .concerted  action, of  tins  sort,  however,  were 
taken  by  a  number  of  important  countries,  it 
would  probably  plove  to  be  a  fairly  effective 
procedure.  It  would  probably  be  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  'to  obtain  concerted  action,  especially  as 
each  of  the  injured  countries  would  be  hesitant 
to  assume  the  onus  of  taking  the  initiative  of 
organising  such  action.  In  any  case,  there  appears 
*tof  be  no  historical  instance  of  concerted  action 
of  %a  retaliatory  kind  directed  against  export 
restrictions. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
an  ‘effort  hafe  been  under  way  ‘to  obtain  by 
international  agreement  the  suppression  of  ex¬ 
port  (and  also  import)  controls.  In  accordance 
with  a  rather  mild  and  evasive  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Geneva  World  Economic  Conference  of 
1927/ and  with  the  assistance  of  the  study  made 
of  the  problem  and  the  draft  prepared  by  the 
Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
there  was  concluded  on  November  8,  1927,  an 
international  convention  for  the  abolition  of  im¬ 
port  and  export  prohibitions  and  restrictions. 
This  agreement,  although  it  was  drawn  in  vague 
and  ambiguous  terms,  and  although  it  provided 
for  many  important  exceptions  and  failed  alto¬ 
gether  to  provide  against  indirect  export  controls 
through  the  use  of  export  taxes,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  an  important  forward  step.  Some  of  the 
countries,  however,  made  ratification  by  them¬ 
selves  *  conditional  upon  ratification  by  other 
specified  countries,  and  the  refusal  of  some  of 
these  countries,  ‘and  especially  Poland,  to  Ratify 
within  the  specified  time  limit,  has  resulted  in 
the  failure  of  .the  convention  to  become  operative. 
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Conferences  held  in  1928,  also  under  League  _ 
of  Nations  auspices,  dealing  with  a  special  phase 
of  the  problem,  namely,  European  export  pro¬ 
hibitions  and  restrictions  on  hides  and  bones, 

*  had  a  more  successful  outcome.  On  September  11, 
1929,  seventeen  European  States  signed  the  two 
conventions  providing  for  the  suppression  of  ex¬ 
port  duties  and  prohibitions  on  hides  and  bones, 
respectively,  and  also  a  special  protocol  stipulat¬ 
ing  that  import  duties  on  bones  should  not  exceed 
stated’ maximum  rates,  and  on  October  1,  1929, 
these  conventions  became  effective  as  between 
the  signatory ‘countries. 

There  have  been  several  instances  of  suppres¬ 
sion  or  prohibition  of  export  restrictions  being 
brought* about  by  bilateral  agreement  between 
producing  and  consuming  countries.  In  1838 
Sicily  established  a  monopoly  of  sulphur,  tvhich 
promptly  made  a  sharp  increase  in  its  price.  The 
British  Government  protested,  and  after  a  sharp 
controversy  of  some  duration,  Sicily,  in  1845, 
signed  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  providing  for 
the  abolition  of  the  sulphur  monopoly  in  return 
foj  the  surrender  by  Great  Britain  of  her  right 
under  an  earlier  treaty  to  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cpnt  in  the  Sicilian  duties  on  her  products.  Tn  the 
commercial  treaties  of  1911  and  1926  between 
Germany  and  Sweden,  the  latter  country  pledged 
herself  not  to  prohibit  the  export  of  iron-ore  to 
Germany.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  these  treaties 
that  they  provided  for  a  mutual  exchange  *of  con¬ 
siderations.  Such  was  also  the  case  in  the  hides 
and  bones  conventions  of  1929,  for  the  countries 
restricting  the  export?  of  these  commodities  were 
also  importers  thereof  and  could  accept  the  aboli- 
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•  tioi>  of  the  export  restrictions  *of  other  countries 
cis  adequate  compensation  for  the  suppression  of 
their  own  restrictions.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  successful  conclusion 
of  these  treaties  and  conventions,  as  compared 
to  the  failure  of  rthe  general  convention  of  1927, 
is^that  progress  in  securing  the  removal  of  ex- 
poit  lestrictions  can  be  made  only  if,  in  return 
ior0  their  abolition,  compensatiofi  of  some  sort  is 
given  to  the  countries  which  practice  them.  This 
%  can  probably*  best  be  done  through  a  series  of 
bilateral  treaties  in  which  tariff  or  other  con¬ 
cessions  are  the  compensation  for  the  removal  of 
export  restrictions.  If  the  suppression  of  such 
restrictions  on  a  large  scale  through  a  multina¬ 
tional  agreement  is  to  be  obtained,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  prove  necessary  to  make  export  restrictions 
only  One  of  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  general 
agreement,  so  that  the  countries  desiring  the  re¬ 
moval  of  such  restrictions  may  be  able  to  offer, 
as  inducement  for  their  removal,  reciprocal  con¬ 
cessions  of  some  other  kind. 
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TARIFFS 


By  Andre  Siegfried  * 

The  establishment  of  custom  duties  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  autonomous  conception  formed*  by 
a  country  of  its  economic  individuality.  If  the 
various  states  were  to  accept  fully  and  without 
reserve  »  complete  international  division  of  in¬ 
dustry,  each  one  specialising  in  that  which  it  can 
best  produce  or  manufacture,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  customs.  But  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
nations  aim  at  the  realisation  of  a  certain  eco¬ 
nomic  independence;  they  delude  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  they  could  live  alone.  Even  though 
they  know,  fundamentally,  the  folly  of  such  a 
programme,  some  sort  of  instinct  drives  them  to 
follow  it.  Thus  the  political  factor  intervenes  in 
tariff  questions,  side  by  side  with  strictly' com¬ 
mercial  interest^  and  thus  arises  the  temptation 
to  employ  force — in  other  words,  an  eventual 
danger  of  war. 

•.  ?n  the  Presenf  state  of  international  relations, 
it  is  difficult  to  deny  to  any  country  tl\6  right 
either  to  dispose  of  its  products  as  it  will,  or  to 
regulate  its  own  markets.  For*the$e  are  among  the 
most  incontestable  ftxrms  of  national  individu¬ 
ality  ajid  sovereignty.  Until  our  conception*  of 
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*  sovereignty  has  been  radicallyunodified,  none  can 
seriously  take  exception  to  the,,  procedure  with 
regard  to  tariffs  \fhich  is  current,  and  almost 
universal.  The  heated  debates  which  have  taken 
place  *at  Geneva,  both  over  the  international  dis¬ 
tribution  of  raw.materials  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
more  recently  over  the  tariff  truce,  prove  with¬ 
out  question  that  this  aspect  of  individual  sove¬ 
reignty  is  one  of  those  to  which  all  States,  both 
gr&at  and  small,  cling  most  firmly. 

The  result* is  that  we  are  always  in  a  difficult 
position  when  protesting  against  the  tariffs  of 
others.  YY  e  complain  of  the  excessive  duties  im¬ 
posed  on  our  exports,  yet  ever  tacitly  admit  that 
a  customs  barrier  is  after  all  lawful.  The  tariff 
cordon  seems  to  be  as  natural  as  the  .police  or 
sanitary  cordon;  it  is  the  logical,  and  therefore 
the  nbrmal,  consequence  of  the  very  existence  of 
States. 

The  indignation  caused  by  protective  duties 
remains,  as  a  rule,  in  the  domain  of  economics; 
it  encroaches  but  rarely  on  the  moral  or  political 
domains,  which  is  an  undeniable  mercy.  “Tariff 
wars”,  in  fact,  are  not  wars;  they  are  fought  with 
duties,  not  with  guns,  for  the  most  part. 

Tile  orthodox  Free  Trade  school  was,  it  is  true, 
more  pessimistic,  seeing  in  the  Protectionist  policy 
an  eventual,  but  direct,  cause  of  war.  It  believed 
that  in  breaking  down  tariff  barriers  we  should 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  reign  of  peace. 
Cobdeh  and  his  disciples  indeed  looked  upon' 
protective  tariffs  as  something  not  only  bad, 
but  wrong’,  and  thought  that  humanity  would  be 
morally  uplifted  by  the  coUiplete  abolition  of  all 
economic  bajTiers  between  nations.  # 


„  Tariffs  •  /uo  , 

This  view,  though  now  largely  abandoned,  still  „ 
permeates  the  atmosphere,  and  has  in  uence 
our  political  outlook  more  than  is  realised.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  shame-faced  Protectionists 
Certain  tariffs,  for  instance,  are  ostensibly  labelled 
“fiscal” — that  is  to  say,  designed  only  to  bring  m 
funds  to  the  Treasury — whereas  they  are  realty 
cleverly  organised  to  defend  national  production 
against  foreign  competition.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  restrictions  termed  “sanitary”,  whose  real 
object  is  quite  other  than  sanitary,  and  which 
deceive  no  one.  Transpqsing  the  remark  of  the 
moralist,  we  may  say  that  such  ecbnomic  hypo¬ 
crisy  is  nothing  other  than  homage  paid  by  Pro¬ 
tectionist  vice  to  Free  Trade  virtue.  But  the 
homage  remains  purely  verbal.  • 

It  follows,  naturally,  that  if  economic  interests 
were  not  able  to  rely  upon  the  political  support 
of  the  State,  many  sources  of  war  would  vanish. 
But  unfortunately  the  trend  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  is  not  in  this  direction.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  kind  of  Protectionist  shame¬ 
facedness  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  Tends  to 
become  more  rare,  and  looking  back  to  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find, 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  a  certain  recoil 
of  the  international  idea./ 

From  these  observations,  it  is  perhaps  possible 
to  draw  some  practical  lessons.  Without  doubt 
.  there  will  always  be  opposing  interests  in  the 
world,  but  they  will  be  less  likely  to  giveTise  to  • 
war  if  we  try  to  regulate  thorn  quite  simply  from 
the  angle  of,  and  according*  to  The  methods  of, 
self -interest.  The  very  fact  of  considering  strictlv 
economic  rivalries  in  a  strictly  economic  sense  is 
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•  undoubtedly  a  guarantee  against  political  com¬ 
plications.  From  this  point  of  -view,  the  inter¬ 
national  entanglement’ of  private  interests  that 
characterises  our  era  is  assuredly  a  factor  for 
peace.  It  is  only  when  political  or  national  pas- 
sions  are  involved  that  the  possibility  of  war 
really  arises. 

.  Here  we  touch  upon  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
causes  of  war — one  which  depends  less  upon  the 
opposition  of  interests  than  upon  what  ipay  be 
called  the  emotional  conception  of  such  interests 
held  by  the  Governmept  or  by  public  opinion. 
Corfflict  at  arms  arises  not  so  mucfi  from  the  dis¬ 
pute  itself  as  from  the  passions  that  are  enkindled 
around  it.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  Govern¬ 
ments  deliberately  deceive  the  public*  in  their 
desire  to  provoke  a  conflict  for  other  unadmitted 
reasons.  But  it  may  also  be  that  Governments  are 
themselves  mistaken,  and,  self-hypnotised,  adopt 
extreme  measures  through  a  kind  of  auto-sugges¬ 
tion  of  danger.  In  such  a  case  the  true  cause  of  an 
appeal  to  arms  is  chiefly  psychological.  We  may 
find  ah  economic  germ,  but  it  can  only ‘develop 
in  virulent  fashion  in  a  political  atmosphere.  This 
distinction  is  essential,  because  it  enables  us  to 
distinguish  certain  cases  in  which  war  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  avoided,  just  a§  a  legal  process 
can  be  avoided,  through  interest. 

Since  all  States  mutually  recognise  the  right 
to  exist,  and  even  the  right  to  maintain  existence 
by  those  methods  found  to  be  most  suitable,  it 
follows  that  a  Protectionist  policy  cannot  in  itself 
be  considered  fiabfb  to  provoke  war.  To‘  give 
sufficient  provocation  the  tariffs  adopted  would 
have  .to  be  not  only  excessive — which  does  not 
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signify  anything  vsry  definite  but  also  ^ 

sive,  and  even  aggressive  towards  some  particular 
country.  Discrimination,  *in  st)  far  as  it  is  not  a 
response,  constitutes  therefore  the  most  harmful, 
and  eventually  the,, most  dangerous,  element. 

Now,  to  go  further  into  details,,  let  us  consider, 
from  the  point  of  view  we  are  adopting,  duties 
on  exports  and  duties  on  imports. 

The  free  distribution  of  a  country’s  natural  • 
wealth  entails  the  right  to  regulate  exports — the 
right  to  tax,  to  limit,  or  even  to  forbid  the  export 
of  such  and  such  a  product.  If  there  is,  however, 
a  monopoly  of  the  producing  country,  and  if  there 
exists  also  a  principal  buyer  who  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  the  product  in  question,  we  cannot  deny  that 
the  prohibition  or  even  the  limitation  of  export 
might  easily  appear  aggressive.  And  the  injured 
buyer  might  easily  become  subject  to  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  hardly  used  and  imposed  upon. 

Who  can  fail  to  recognise  the  gravity  of  such 
a  situation?  Will  not  the  purchasing  State,  if 
powerful,  be  tempted  to  assure  itself  of  the  cer¬ 
tain,  durable,  and  even  permanent  distribution 
of  the  product  it  fears  to  be  deprived  of?  If  it  is 
opposed  by  an  export  tax,  a  limitation,  or  worse 
still  an  embargo,  will  it  not  intervene,  by*  force 
il  necessary,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  measures  that  injure  it?  Between  the  smallest 
and  most  inoffensive  export  tax,  and  the  total 
prohibition  of  export,  the  whole  scale  of  tariff 
measures  is  conceivable;  but  also  the  whole  scale 
of  methods  of  resistance,  from  the  most  courteous 
protest  to  actual  war.  It  might  oven  be  that  the 
purchasing  State  would  be  tempted  to  seize  the 
tcnitoi)  of  the  producing  State,  or — -which  comes 
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c  ^  to  tll6  same  thing — to  establish  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  it.  In  reality  th$  whole  question 
would  be  one  of  rivalry  for  the  control  of  raw 
materials. 

Where  does  right  lie?  It  very  hard  to  say.  • 
Given  the  accepted  idea  of  independence,  the 
State  which  desires  to  retain  the  whole  of  the 
raw  materials  that  it  produces  is  within  its  rights. 
TJie  younger  countries,  more  and  more,  prefer  to 
export  manufactured  goods,  and  if  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  products  that  can  be  obtained  elsewhere, 
no  serious  political  complications  are  to  be  feared. 
But  if  it  is  *a  questiori  of  raw  materials  which 
constitute  a  sort  of  monopoly,  as,  for  example, 
mineral  wealth,  it  is  obvious  that  the  powerful 
importing  State  is  not  likely  to  submit,.  Reason, 
therefore,  if  not  virtue,  would  counsel  the  less 
powerful  not  to  insist  too  much. 

We  may  predict  here  the  eventual  and  desir¬ 
able  formation  of  a  code  of  economic  international 
good  manners,  which  we  may  hope  to  see  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  strong  as  well  as  by  the  weak.  We 
must  avoid  confusing  them  with  actual  morals, 
for  they  are,  after  all,  conditioned  by  a  wise 
estimation  of  the  forces  to  which  they  must  sub¬ 
mit,’  ‘but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  true 
begetters  of  peace  from  being  recognised,  codified, 
and  even  guaranteed*  by  an  international  con¬ 
sensus.  The  fine  technical  work  that  has  been 
started,  in  this  respect,  by  the  League  of  Nations 
certainly  moves  in  that  direction. 

Similar  considerations  suggest  themselves  with 
regard  to*  export  rights  or  prohibitions,  for  the 
problem  is  much  the  same:  It  is  when  they  take 

the  form  of  obstacles  to  tree  importation  that 
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tariffs  generally  arouse,  in  tjie  Press  or  in  public^,, 
feeling,  the  most  bitter  protests.  Import  duties 
are,  however,  only  indirectly  Aggressive,  as  a  rule, 
for  the  injured  seller  who  complains  of  them  can 
always  be  advised  to  go  and  sell  elsewhere.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  declare  that  he  could  * 
find  no  other  market  to  replace  the  one  lost  to 
him.  Export  may  indeed  be  a  vital  necessity  for 
certain  countries’,  but  it  is  a  world- wide  necessity; 
the  right  to  export  a  specified  product  only  to  a 
specified  market  can  scarcely  be  claimed.  For  the 
dispute  to  become  embittered  to  the  point  of  war, 
it  would  be  necessary,  as  indicated  above,  for  the 
closing  of  a  particular  market  to  affect  directly 
the  essential  interests  of  a  particular  country;  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  a  word,  for  the  repercussion 
of  the  duty  or  the  prohibition  to  be,  not  general, 
but  concentrated  upon  one  special  victim,  thereby 
comprising  those  elements  of  provocation  and 
discrimination  upon  the  danger  of  which  we  have 
already  remarked.  Between  two  countries  of 
equal  strength,  the  result,  at  the  most,  would  be 
a  tariff  war — that  is  to  say,  peace  would  not  be 
threatened.  But  a  powerful  State  opposed  to  a 
weak  one  might  be  tempted  to  impose  by  force 
the  sales  that  the  latter  desired  to  prevent/.'  The 
history  of  colonisation  furnishes  more  than  one 
example  of  such  a  conflict. 

Nevertheless,  the  quarrel  more  often  than  not 
takes  the  form  of  a  business  discussion.  There 
may  be  bitterness  and  even  violence  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  arguments,  but  usually  the  involving 
of  national  honour,  with  the  dangerous  passions 
that  it  unchains,  is  a  voided;  especially  when  the 
tariff  conflict  is  waged  between  countries  of  a 
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lilvQ  state  of  civilisation — .that  is  to  say,  when  it 
is  concerned  solely  with  commercial  interests. 
The  contingency  is  more  serious  if,  behind  the 
exchange  of  merchandise  which  it  is  sought  to 
regulate,  two  different  civilisations,  two  different  * 
levels  of  life,  affront  and  oppose  one  another. 
When  American  “machinery”  is  in  conflict  with 
European  “quality”,  when  Western  industrial- 
*ism,  with  its  high  standard  of  living,  opposes  the 
Asiatic  proletariat,  let  us  not  be  deceived  into 
,  thinking  that*  there  is  nothing  more  at  stake  than 
a  simple  question  of  tariffs.  It  is  two  different 
conceptions  o*f  life  that  oppose  one  another,  and 
through  this  door  there  is  a  risk  that  political 
pressure  may  be  brought  into  play. 

Perhaps  there  is  here  no  direct  causa  of  war, 
but  nevertheless  the  moral  isolation  invariably 
produced  by  widely  differing  social  and  economic 
standards  is  one  of  those  unhealthy  factors  that 
tend  to 'make  more  difficult  the  .international 
co-operation  necessary  for  peace. 

We  see  that,  in  our*  present  phase  of  human 
evolution,  nations  behave  like  biological  organ¬ 
isms — that  is,  they  are  subject  to  the  necessity 
of  defending  their  existence.  We  cannot  reason¬ 
ably*  expect  them  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
guided  exclusively  by  ^considerations  of  a  moral 
order.  The  need  for  expansion — which  we  term 
Imperialism  when  it  applies  to  others  is  often 
merely  the  reaction  of  a  being  which  seeks  to 
o  preserve  its  own  existence,  and  it  is  precisely 
when  a  country  considers,  rightly,  or  wrongly, 
that  its  very  existence  is  at  stake,  that  the  danger 
of  war  creeps  in,  and  asserts  itself,  sometimes  to 
the  point  of  .becoming  irresistible.  The  country  is 
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very  often  wrongf  in  its  fears,  and  in  such  cas^s  • 
war  should  be  avoidable — as  it  would  be?  \n  many 
cases  if  we  could  eliminate  the  passionate  affimia 
tion  of  national  individuality,  and.  keep  to  a 
simple  discussion  *of  interests.  For  discussions  of 
interests,  in  themselves,  are  in  •the  end  less  dan¬ 
gerous  than  political  discussions.  Consequently, 
we  ought,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  to  treat  busi¬ 
ness  questions  by  business  methods,  and  in  limit¬ 
ing  tariff  controversies  to  their  own  territory  we 
shall  find  the  most  effective  means  of  preserving 
them  from  a#  bellicose  atmosphere. 
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By  Moritz  Bonn 

•  * 

I 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
modern  business  men  began  to  enter  into  .politics, 
the  old-fashioned  connection  between  war  and 
wealth  came  to  an  end.  For  a  long  time  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  wealth  in  its  different  forms  had  been  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  war,  whilst  i#ts  possession 
in  the  shape  of  land,  treasure,  and  men,  furnished 
the  means  to  carry  it  *on.  The  old  connection 
between  love  and  war,  expressed  in  Greek  folk¬ 
lore  by  the  union  of  Mars  and  Venus,  had  long 
ago  given  way  to  a  more  recent  connection  be¬ 
tween  trade  and  war,  between  Mars  and  Mercury. 

The  advent  of  the  Manchester  School  put  an 
end  to  this  conception.  They  advocated  inter¬ 
national  relations  unhampered  by  Government 
control,  by  doing  business  in  such  a  way  as  to 
•  benefit*  both  parties  concerned.  War  to  them  was 
due  to  the  greed  of  the  feudal  classes  accustomed 
to  get  rich*  by  spoiling  weaker  people,  and  to  the 
duplicity  of  mean  Governfnents,  controlled  by 
them ^  Protectionist  tariffs  arid  colonial  expansion 
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were  the  last  jfemnants  .  of  these  _  dange.roU<s  . 
policies.  Free  Trade  would  do  away  witluthem  by 
bringing  goodwill  and  peace  to  the  nations  of 
the  world;  if  they  but  followed  modern  con¬ 
ceptions  of  business  war  would  practically  be 

abolished.  *  .  , 

Very  nearly  a  century  has  gone  since  ime 

modern  business  man  discovered  his  call  as 
missionary  of  peace.  Wars  liave  been  freqijenr 
during  this  period;  they  certainly  Jiave  not  tfeen 
engineered  by  business  men,  as  were  some  wars  ^ 
in  the  eighteenth  century;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  not  been  prevented  by  pressure  of 
economic  interests.  Was  this  merely  due  to  the 
fact  that  few  countries  were  ruled  by  business 
men  and  none  of  them  ruled  by  them  exclusively? 

Ctr  was  it  because  Free  Trade  had  not  been 
adopted  all  over  the  world?  Or  was  there  perhaps 
a  weightier  reason,  namely — that  natioyis  are  not 
influenced  exclusively  by  economic  reasoning, 
but  swayed  by  nationalistic  passions? 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  must 
be  openly  acknowledged  that  neither  economic 
tacts  nor  economic  policies  dealing  with  them 
are  always  on  the  side  of  peace.  For  the  mere 
.existence  of  private  individuals,  inoffensive, 
well-meaning  rtien,  who  mind  their  own  business 
and  do  not  interfere  in  the  nation’s  and  the 
world’s  affairs  beyond  addressing  a  Rotary  Club 
.  or  a  convention  of  their  fellow-tradesmen,  may 
produce  friction  and  international  jealousy  which  * 
may  end  in.  war. 

For  there  is  one  very  important  economic  fact 
which*  has  been  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of 
international  relations  for  ever  so*  long  ^  time: 
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•The  .economic  resources  of  tlris  world  are  not 
equally  distributed  amongst  the  different  nations. 
The  States  composing  the  world,  are  divided  in 
“Haves’’  and  “Have-Nots”.  The  Haves  are  often 
not  as  rich  as  the  Have-Nots  imagine  them  to  be, 
and  the  Have-Nots  are  frequently  not  as  poor  as 
they  pretend  to  be.  But  there  is  very  consider¬ 
able  inequality,  and  the  fear  of  discrimination 
arising  from  it  is  a  grave  menace’  to  peace.1 


An*  easy  method  to  bring  about*  a  better  re¬ 
lation  between  nationalities  and  opportunities 
might  be  found  in  a  better  distribution  of  popula¬ 
tion  by  means  of  migration.  * 

Since  religious  persecution  aiming  at  expulsion 
has  practically  come  to  an  end,  the  migration 
movements,  which  have  taken  place  on  an 
enormous  scale,  originated  mainly  in  an  unequal 
distribution  of  natural  wealth.2  Countries  with  a 


1  Though  density  of  population  gives  but  a  loose  expression 
of  the  relation  of  natural  resources  of  various  countries  to 
population,  the  differences  are  so  great  as  to  produce  a  very 
clear  picture  of  the  essentials  of  the  problem.  * 


Density  of  population  per  square  mile: 

Belgium  . 

Great  Britain 
Germany 
Indian  Empire 
U.S.A.  . 


.  669 

Union  of  South  Africa 

15-2  * 

.  480 

„  Argentine  • 

• 

8-98 

.  347 

Canada  . 

• 

2-55 

177 

40 

Australia . 

«• 

• 
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(From  H.  L.  Wilkinson,  The  World's  Population  Problems  and  a 
.  White  Australia,  p.  8.) 

2  Political  expulsion  has;  however,  not  ceased  altogether. 
Millions  of  Russians  have  £een  driven  from  their  country  by 
the  fear  of  Bolshevism  *The  treaties  of  Peace  made  the  expulsion 
of  German -born  citizens  in  the  annaxed  provinces  of  .Poland 
compulsory,  whenever  they  wished  tq  maintain  thefr  German 

citizenship.  #  #  * 
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poor  and  dense  population  have  always  tried  to  . 
find  room  for  the  surplus  by  claiming  a.sha^e  in 
the  great  undeveloped  Viatilral  resources  of  the 
world.  This  has  been  done  in  various  ways  it 
*  made  primitive  races  search  for  better  lands  foi 
hunting,  pasturing  or  farming,  a, search  which  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  incessant  movements  which 
brought  and  bring  them  into  conflict  with  other 
tribes  bent  on  the  same  purposes.  The  growth 
of-  agriculture  and  stabilised  settlements  did* not 
put  an  end  to  these  fluctuations.  There  aie  ^ 
always  landless  men — in  a  feudal  age  younger 
sons  unable  to  get  an  estate  in  their  own  coun¬ 
tries,  or  small  farmers  or  labourers  who  cannot 
find  land  at  home.  The  desire  for  land,  or  rather 
for  the  space  to  live  in,  is  one  of  .the  most  potent 
causes  of  friction  and  war  through  all  the  ages. 

It  has  been  the  main  motive  spring  for  the 
scramble  for  colonial  annexations  until  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  colonisation 
practically  came  to  a  standstill.  Scarcely  any 
vacant  areas  are  left,*  and  there  is  no  no¬ 
man’s  ,  land  which  would-be  emigrants  could 
qonquer. 

The  rise  of  modern  industry  has  merely  shifted 
the  pressure.  It  has  caused  that  phenomenal 
growth  of  population  wfyich  is  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Land, 
it  is  true,  is  no  longer  man’s  only  source  of  wealth, 
but  industrial  employment  in  old  overpopulated 
countries  yields  but  low  wages,  thus  making  the, 
working  cla^s  eager  to  emigrate  to  countries  where 
thefe  are  rich  opportunities*.  The  huge  migration 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  so 

much,  directed  to  ifewly  acquired  colonies,  as  to 
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-  Se  ^Tos.er  settlement  pf  former  dependencies,  like 
le  U  nited  States  or  South  America,  or  existing 
dominions.  From  1850  t&  1927  the  United  States 
alone  received  37  million  immigrants.  In  the  early 
years  o’i  the  new  century  beforothe  war  the  North 
American  continent  swallowed  up  annually  nearly 
If  •million  people.  The  hordes  which  moved  across 
the  Atlantic  in  each  year — the  backward  flow  of 
migrants  from  the  United  States  or  from  the 
Argentine  was  very  considerable — were  probably 
.  far  more  numerous  than  the  sum  total  of  all  tribes 
roaming  across  Europe  in  the  age  which  we  call  the 
greatr  migration  of  people  (“Volkerwanderung”). 

III 

*  * 

This  inflow  of  people  constitutes  a  rathe.r 
clumsy  and  costly  process  of  readjusting  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  world 
amongst  the  different  nations  of  the  earth.  It 
could  not  be  completely  successful.  For  the  early 
comers,  under  a  system 'of  private  ownership  of 
land,  na'turally  occupied  the  vantage  points  and 
developed  into  a  kind  of  economic  aristocracy 
whose  growing  wealth  was  dependent,  however, 
on  the*  arrival  of  new  immigrants.  They  were  will-, 
ing  to  pay  these  later  immigrants  much  higher 
wages  than  they  had  been  receiving  at  home,  but 
they  nevertheless  did  not  admit  them  to  a  com¬ 
plete  equality  of  income.  Only  in  a  few  countries 
.  like  theTJnited  States,  Canada,  and  in  a  different 
way  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a  land  system 
on  a  democratic  basis1  was  at  last  evolved,  in  ^uch 
a  way  as  to  make  it  fairly  e&sy  for  the  p,eitniless 
immigrant  to  become  by  and’ by  a  ^shareholder — 

<  « 
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•  ♦  , 
though  in  most  casks  a  small,  shareholder — in  the* 

natural  wealth  of  these  new  countries.  •  • 

As  long  as  these  resources  seemed  inexhaust¬ 
ible,  old  settlers  and  later  immigrants  were  always 
•  willing  to  admit  a  new  layer  of  more  backward 
immigrants,  taking  very  little  regard  to  racial 
animosities  and  supposed  racial  inferiorities.  Fci 
after  the  first  success  was  achieved  or  seemed  # 
achievable,  each  stratum  of  immigrants  was  will- 
ing'to  rely  for  its  further  rise  on  tlm  employment 
of  another  wave  of  cheap  immigrant  labour.  Only 
after  the  country  seemed,  fairly  filled  up,  or  after 
a  labouring  class  had  been  formed  which  insisted 
on  a  settled  standard  of  life,  restriction  of  im¬ 
migration  set  in.  It  rehlly  meant  that  the  im¬ 
migrant  •  country  was  set  on  monopolising  its 
natural  resources  in  the  interest  of  its  own  settled 
inhabitants.  Under  these  circumstances,  the’ right 
to  admission  or  non  -  admission  of  immigrants 
which  any  sovereign  State  and  any  self-governing 
colony  may  be  inclined  to  exercise  in  the  rather 
narrowly  conceived  interest  of  their  own  people 
is  bound  to  become  a  source  of  friction*  which 
may  even  lead  to  war. 


IV 

It  is  not  merely  the  question  of  letting  them  in 
or  of  keeping  them  out  which  may  lead  to  trouble, 
as  was  the  case  between  *the  United  States  and 
Japan  after  the  Japanese  “exclusion  clause”  of 
the  immigration  restrictions  Act  of  1924/  There 
is  besides  the  question  of  divided  allegiance  of 
the  immigrant  between  the  dourftry  of  his  origin 
and  the  country  of  his  domicile.  Whenever  im¬ 
migrants  started  from  a  country  with  a  fairly 
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.ligJ1  civilisation  to  ^country  whose  social,  politi¬ 
cal,,  anci  economic  conditions  were  very  different 
or  were  even  considered  inferior  to  those  of  their 
home  ^  country,  they  did  not  assimilate  to  the 
populations  of  those  new  countries,  provided  they 
could  settle  down  en  masse .  This  had  been  the 
case  of  the  German  colonies  settled  in  Russia  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
*th§  civilisation  of  the  immigrant  country  is 
superior  or  considered  superior  to  that  of  *the 
emigrant  country,  where  immigrants  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  full  equal  civil  and  political  rights, 
complete  assimilation  seems  possible  in  a  rather 
short  time;  such  was  the  case  in  the  United  States 
as  long  as  the  theory  of  th*e  melting-pot  prevailed. 
Complete  assimilation  to  such  a  degree,  however, 
that  all  memories,  recollections  and  sympathies 
with  ‘the  old  country  disappear  is  very  rare  in¬ 
deed.  And  whenever  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  two  countries,  the  problem  of.  double  alle¬ 
giance  is  bound  to  arise,  as  it  did  in  the  United 
States  when  the  question  of  the  hyphenated 
Americans  cropped  up.  The  fear  of  such  dangers 
affects  immigration  policy  considerably. 

The  Transvaal  in  Ohm  Krueger’s  days  was 
quite*  'willing  to  admit  Englishmen,  but  it  was 
not  willing  to  let  them  .have  vote's,  knowing  their 
loyalty  to  the  old  country  and  fearing  they  might 
ultimately  outvote  the*  Boers.  And  the  attitude 
of  the  Fascist  Government  which  is  trying  to  keep  . 
the  Italian  immigrants  in  France  members  of  the 
Fascist  State,  has  frequently  straiped  Franco- 
Italian  relations! 

Social  units,  moreover,  are  not  bound,  together 
merely  by  eoonomic  ties.  Political,  cultural,  and 
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social  values  count *f or  a  lot.  Jt  is  rather  risky  to, 
admit  masses  of  political  illiterates  into  a  country 
accustomed  to  self-government.  If  the  immigrants 
are  admitted  to  political  participation  they  are 
*  expected  to  exercise  an  influence  for  which  they 
are  not  properly  trained,  a  failure  which  may 
greatly  affect  the  future  of  the  commonwealth  li 
they  are  numerous  enough  to  decide  issues.  If  they 
are  kept  outside  the  political  sphere  and  merely 
admitted  to  civil,  not  to  political  rights,  the  nature 
of  the  commonwealth  is  completely  changed  from 
a  democracy  to  an  aristocratic  ascendency  based 
on  racial  factors.  The  history  of  ’some  of  The 
British  colonies,  like  Jamaica,  proves  this  clearly 
enough.  The  slave  traofe  and  the  influx  of  free 
coloured  ^people  has  so  completely  changed  the 
nature  of  society  that  the  old  forms  of  self- 
government  had  to  be  restricted.  Complete'  self- 
government  under  an  equal  franchise  of  white 
and  coloured  people  would  have  meant  the  final 
subjection  of  a  small  white  minority  to  a  coloured 
majority. 

Nor  cem  the  existence  of  widely  different  stand¬ 
ards  of  comfort  be  neglected  from  an  economic 
point  of  view.  The  influx  of  an  alien  labouring 
c]#ass  with  a  low  standard  of  living  will  in*  the 
long  run  bring  £i?bout  low  .wages  in  all  branches 
of  trade  which  it  is  fit  to  exercise.  It  will  ulti¬ 
mately  lower  the  standards  of  the  superior  race, 
or  c^ive  it  into  some  sort  of  non-economic  de¬ 
fence.  Its  members  will  concentrate  on  Skilled 
trades  and  professions,  to  which  artificially  high 
standards  of  payments  will  *be  Attached.  They 
will  mtfinjbain  themselves  within  these  sheltered 
occupations  not  merely  by  their  assumed  superior 
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.racial  _  efficiency,  but  by  legal  or  quasi -legal 
exclusions  of  their  inferior  racial  competitors. 
JLhe  development  of  the  labour  problem  in  South 
Africa  bears  witness  to  the  gravity  of  these 
problems. 


.  v 

% .  Emigrant  countries  have  often  claimed  that 
immigrant  Governments  are  committing  a  serious 
wrong  by  creating  a  national  monopoly  for*the 
benefit  of  their  own  people.  Wherever  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  thus  reserved  #  exclusively  remain  un¬ 
developed  fof  want  of  a  quickly  increasing  popu¬ 
lation,  their  owners  are  reproached  with  selfish¬ 
ness.  As  these  vast  areas'are  supposed  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  mankind  in  general,  them  masters 
are  failing  it  by  not  developing  them  themselves, 
and  by  not  letting  in  other  people  who  would  be 
willing  to  do  so. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that,  such  a  policy 
of  retarding  a  country’s  natural  development 
by  preventing  immigration  may  be  short-sighted; 
it  may  lead  indirectly  to  very  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences,  such  as  accelerating  superfluous  com¬ 
petitive  industrialisation  of  densely  populated 
countries  which  must  give  work  to  their  people 
at  any  price.  But  as  long  as  economic  altruism 
is  not  the  settled  policy  of  emigrating  countries, 
they  can  scarcely  press  for  its  adoption  by 
immigrating  countries. 

Moreover,  the  most  obvious  obstacles  to  a 
fairly  equal  distribution  of  population  all  over 
the  world’  must  be*  sought  less  in  the  national¬ 
istic  attitudes  of  different  ‘Governments  *chan  in 
the  existence  of  varied  races  and  nationalities 
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who  follow  widely  cHv'eKse  ways  of  living  and  have, 
greatly  divergent  views  of  life.  Essential  differ¬ 
ences  in  cultural  standards,  in  religious  outlook, 
in  political  training,  and  in  economic  efficiency 
•  cannot  be  done  away  with  by  being  ignpred  or 
by  being  called  prejudices. 

Mankind,  no  doubt,  it  can  be  said,  learns  very 
quickly.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  raise  to  higher  levels 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  people  who  may 
be  called  backward  (from  various  points  of  view) 
when  compared  to  the  people  who1'  admit  them 
to  their  country.  This  can  only  be  done  by  mix¬ 
ing  them  completely  with  their  hostsund  teachers. 
Such  mixture  and  the  results  of  it  are  mainly  a 
question  of  proportions  A  handful  of  foreigners, 
whatever  their  standards  may  be>  can  easily  be 
assimilated  by  any  race,  provided  both  parties 
are  willing  to  do  so.  The  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  consequences  of  such  a  mixture  will  be 
negligible  when  a  mere  handful  of  individuals  is 
being  amalgamated.  The  problem  becomes  very 
different  when  it  is  a  question  of  big  numbers. 
A  huge  .mass  of  alien  immigrants  cannot’  be  as¬ 
similated  completely  in  a  short  time  by  any 
population  without  leaving  its  marks  on  the 
future  type,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  Slicli  a 
process  of  assimilation  must  always  take  a  very 
long  time,  even  if  both  component  elements  are 
willing  to  undergo  it. 

VI 

* 

I  am  not  tit  all  sure  whether  the  peace  of  the 
world  would  be  better  served  if  rtnmigtant  coun¬ 
tries  widely  opened-  their  gates  to  admit  the 
flood  from  all  corners  of  the  world  which  people 
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w^nt  to  leave  in  the  hope  -of  bettering  them- 
se  yes.  ^Tlie  result  might  not  only  be  overcrowd- 
relati°n  to  the  available  natural  resources 
ot  the  new  countries  but  a  kind  of  torpor  in  the 
old  countries.  What  is  worse,  the  truth  of  the  * 
well-known  proverb  “Familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt”  might  be  proved  anew.  The  place  of  a 
more  or  less  academic  antagonism  which  may 
•  e^ist  between  two  countries  on  account  of 
Government  restrictions  of  immigration  might 
be  taken  by  actual  race  riots  between  different 
population  groups  wlm  meet  in  the  struggle  for 
life's  opportunities  and’do  not  like  or  understand 
each  other. 

As  long  as  the  Negro  population  of  the  United 
States  was  mainly  restricted  to  the  South,  the 
North  proclaimed  its  belief  in  complete  equality. 
The  few  members  of  the  race  who  strayed  across 
the  border-line  were  fairly  well  received,  if  full 
regard  is  taken  of  the  difference  ;n  their  social 
standards  and  their  existing  status.  Since  Negro 
quarters  have  arisen  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
North,*  racial  fights,  with  all  the  brutality  un¬ 
avoidable  from  them,  have  often  taken  place,  ev.en 
during  the  period  of  prosperity  when  the  Negro 
has  ifot  ousted  the  white  man.  Where  legal  dis¬ 
qualifications  are  considered  unfair,  economic 
competition  may  be  added  to  racial  animosities, 
and  cohabitation  of  different  races  may  be  any¬ 
thing  but  desirable.  We  must  not  forget  that 
many* modern  wars  have  been  the  outcome  of 
nationalism.  This  nationalism  was.  due  in  most 
cases  to  the  cofhpirisory  cohabitation  of  various 
races.  Racial  conflicts  have  occasionally  been 
settled  by  federated  constitutions  and  large 
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measures  of  autonomy.  But  in  other  cases  the 
problem  has  merely  been  changed,  not  solved: 
masters  have  been  made  serfs,  when  serfs  have 
become  masters.  Most  of  these  problems  01  igm- 
*  ated  in  some  form  or  other  of  migration;  it 
might  have  been  better  for  both  sides,  if  these 
migrations  had  not  taken  place. 

It  may  be  all  very  well  to  let  immigration  come 
in  freely  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  for  e\  cry 
newcomer.  But  when  things  are  getting  settled 
and  when  opportunities  are  getting  scarce, 
restriction  of  immigration  and  control  at  the 
frontiers  may*  in  the  long  run  better  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  than  an  inefficiently  supervised 
rush  for  new  lands.  o 

When,  restrictions  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
international  fairness,  when  they  are  not  couched 
in  "the  language  of  national  arrogance,  by  which 
a  race  fearful  of  maintaining  its  position  is  trying 
to  exclude  its  ablest  competitors  by  branding 
them  morally  as  inferiors,  misunderstandings  can 
be  avoided.  Friction  is  due  far  more  to  methods 
of  unfair  arrogance  and  to  indecent  application 
of  what  might  be  decent  laws  than  to  the  mere 
economic  fact  of  control.  The  immigration  re¬ 
strictions  by  which  the  different  self-governing 
members  of  tho  British  Empire  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  unrestricted  immigration  from  the 
mother  country  have  not.,  endangered  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  British  Empire.  This  shows  plainly 
enough  that  economic  caution  need  not  pro¬ 
duce  political  friction.  Manners,  after  all,  count 

for  something  in  the  economic  \vorld  *  as  well  as 
measures.  « 

\\  ha4tever  is  done  hi  this  way  and  bv  whichever 
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►  •  rmethod  it  may  be  done',  th&  fact  remains  that 
economic  inequality  existing  between  the  various 
countries  of  the  wdrld  &an  scarcely  be  abolished 
by  mass, migration.  Something,  no  doubt,  will  be 
achieved  by  the  variations  in,the  rate  of  increase  * 
of  the  population  in  the  various  countries.  But 
tJie  natural  increases  of  thinly  settled  countries 
like  the  United  States  or  Australia  are  fairly  low, 

.*  and  the  rates  of  the  thickly  settled  countries  like 
•  England  or  Germany  have  only  lately  fallen  below 
,  them.  It  wouid  take  a  very  long  time  befofe  even 
the  roughest  equalisation  of  inequality  of  resources 
could  be  brought  about  in  this  way.  So  the  danger 
due  to  inequality  of  natural  resources  is  bound  to 
remain  if  it  cannot  be  ^mitigated  by  economic 
policy,  by  lowering  trade  barriers,  and  by#)enabling 
the  more  densely  populated  countries  to  partici¬ 
pate  'in  the  world’s  wealth  by  participation  in 
international  exchange. 
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IV 

ECONOMIC  OCCASIONS  OF  CONFLICT  l 
IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


By  W.  J.  Hinton 


(1)  Eastern  Siberia ,  Mongolia ,  Manchuria 


Hero*  is  a  region  of  competitive  Russian,  Chin¬ 
ese,  and  Japanese  penetration  and  immigration. 
The  final  composition  of  the  racial  map  is  un¬ 
certain,  especially  in  Outer  Mongolia,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Chinese  strain  will  predominate 
in  Inner  Mongolia  and  Manchuria.  This  is  bound 
to  make  the  present  Japanese  political  ascend¬ 
ancy  in  those  regions  more  difficult  to  maintain. 
Japan  has  thus  a  problem  of  withdrawal  to  face 
some  time  in  the  future,  and  this  is  likely  to  lead 
to  conflict.1 


Ihe  above  words  were  written  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
armed  conflict  m  Manchuria  and  Shanghai,  but  they  may 
stand  Essentially  Japan’s  problem  in  China  is  one  of  with¬ 
drawal,  as  Britain’s  was  in  Egypt  and  is  now  in  India.  But 
withdrawal  is  difficult. 

^?nnna  t0°k’  settfleriient  and  diplomatic  chicanery,  some 

in  isrn  Sqiia+re  T  es  w}lat  was  on-ce  Manchuria:  but  this  was 
in  18b0,  and  to-day  nobody  considers  Arouria  and  the  Maritime 

Jamn  ^  mte^ral  Parts  of  the  Russian  lands. 

Japan  c  r\ not  demand  the  actual  cession  of  ahnost  empty  lands 

m  Manchuria,  to  which  she  had  as  much,  or  as  little*  right  as 

Russia  Yo  Amuna.  But  she  did  secure  a  position  of  temporary 
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» Rie  situation  in  Eastern*  Siberia  is  not  vet 
developed,  but  in  Outer  Mongolia  the  USSR 
has  secured  control!  If  .'the  Chinese  immigrate 
thither  in.large  numbers  they  will  create  a  politi¬ 
cal  prdblem— but  the  U.S.S.R,  by  its  policy  of 
local  cultural  nationalisms  may  be  able  to  find  a 
place  in  its  system  which  will  satisfy  the  Mongols 
and  immigrant  Chinese.  Also,  it  is  not  likely  to 
buffer  the  immigration  to  proceed  to  such  a  point 
as  to  cause  trouble. 


In  this  sam<3  region  the  J apanese  and  Russians 
dispute  from  time  to  time  about  the  Okhotsk 
fisheries  and  the  Sakhalien  oil-fields.  Access  to 
both  of  these  is  very  important  for  Japan.  As  she 
has  to  rely  more  and  moie  upon  her  fisheries  to 
feed  her  increasing  population,  she  wou^fl  prob¬ 
ably  go  to  great  lengths  for  the  former  of  these 
two  rights.  These  are  actual  issues  of  the  moment, 
but  a  peaceable  settlement  has  been  reached  for 
the  present.  When  Eastern  Siberia  fills  up  and 
industrialises,  the  questions  will  arise  again. 


control  by  her  acquisition  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
from  Russia. 

Since  then  she  has  halted  between  two  opinions.  In  1915  she 
took  the  high  hand,  and  advanced  on  the  road  to  making  Man¬ 
churia  a  protectorate  on  the  model  of  the  French  and  British 
protectorates  in  the  Indies.  In  1921-22  the  opposite  party  was 
in  the  ascendant,  and  in  their  Washington  policy  attempted  to 
undo  the  harm  of  the  Twenty-one  Demands.  But  the  Chinese 
were  not  satisfied,  and,  with  the  development  of  non-co-opera¬ 
tion  and  boycott,  as  well  as  the  mere  disorder  of  bad  and  corrupt 
government,  the  friendly  gesture  has  failed.  Japan  is  now  upcJn 
the  other  tack,  and  in  spite  of  European  and  American  opposi¬ 
tion,  has#established  a  virtual  protectorate  in  Manchuria.  But 
even  if  she  reduces  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  to  order  for  a 
generation,  she  will  be  confronted  again  and  again  with  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  whioh  Brjtain,  for  all  her  experience,  mqets  in 
India.  Thus,  sooner  or  later,  the  withdrawal -must  come.  The 
alternative  would  seem  to  be  to  conquer  and  hold  down  all 
China,  a  task  wj^ich  is  probably  impossible  even  if  she  were 
left  alone  by  the  world  to  do  it.  (Feby.  19^2.)  c  *, 
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(2)  The  Japanese  Archipelago 

The  land  available  fof  food  cultivation  being 
very  limited,  and  emigration  being  no  ‘sufficient 
*  remedy,  as  well  as  distasteful  to  the  Japanese, 
there  is  a  dilemma:  either  artificial  restriction 
of  population  or  further  industrialisation.  Tfie 
latter  is  at  present  the  only  feasible  course  in. 
practice.  It  involves  access  to  raw  material* 
markets  in  the  mainland,  both  in  'VJanchuria  and 
in  the  Yangtze,  and  in  India  and  the  East  Indies. 

It  also  involves  access  io  markets  for  raw  silk 

•  •  • 

in  the  U.S.A.  and  textiles  and  hardware  through¬ 
out  the  East  and  Africa,  but  especially  in  China 
and  India.  In  both  India  and  China  economic 
nationalism  is  growing,  and  the  types  of  goods 
no.w  manufactured  by  the  Japanese  will  be  the 
fifst  excluded  by  protective  measures,  as*  they 
can  be  made,  and  not  always  less  efficiently,  in 
those  two  countries.  Thus  Japan  will  find  herself 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the*  export  of  services  and 
high  grade  goods  and  other  methods  of  avoiding 
tariff  barriers,  or  to  control  markets  such  as  Man¬ 
churia  by  political  force.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  political  ideals  and  tendencies  of  this  century 
are  favourable  to  States  ef  the  type  of  Britain 
and  Japan,  Belgium  and  Holland,  dependent 
upon  world  trade  and  international  intercourse. 

.  • e  course  of  evolution  is  towards  the  State  of 

sub-continental  size,  Japan  will  have  to  throw 
m  her  lot  witji  one  of  the  mainland  States.  She 
may  thus  be  obliged  to  force  herself  upon  China. 
it  her  position  became  bad  enough  to  lead  to 
revolution,  which  is  not  quite  impossible,  .then 
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siie 'might  join  the  Russian  system.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  ©f  a  complete  and  most  tfnlikely,  change 
of  policy  ^in  the  matter  bf  international  trade  by 
most  nations  on  the  Pacific,  this  is  a  real,  though 
distant,*  possibility.  ♦ 

(S')  China 

;  The  central  region  of  the  coast  of  the  Far  East, 
China,  is  constantly  the  theatre  of  wars.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  these  as  mere  civil  tumults  or 
armed  general  elections.  They  grow  more*  costly 
in  li.ves  as  time  goes  c#n.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
large  territory  in  which  Communist  armies  are 
operating.  The  situation  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  Germany  during  *the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
The  economic  ‘occasions  of  these  conflicts  is  the 
opportunity  of  enrichment  presented  by  military 
occupation  of  towns  and  territories,  *  and  their 
exploitation  by  taxation,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
looting.  The  absence  of  alternative,  forms  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  occupation  for  the  organisers  and 
soldier#s  is  due  to  the  backwardness  of  Chinese 
capitalism.  This,  again,  is  now  due  less  to  mental 
conservatism  than  to  the  lack  of  security  for  life 
and  property — thus  completing  the  vicious  circle. 
The  partial  development  of  a  capitalist  economy 
under  the  political  protection  ©f  the  foreigners 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  larger 
cities.  It  is  not  certain  how  far  the  parasitic 
activities  of  the  soldiers  have  destroyed  this 
wealth,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  disorganisation  of 
the  country  increases  the  risk  of  economic  cata¬ 
strophe  as  a  result  of  famines  caused  by  flood 
or  drought.  The  peasantry  are  iathei^  worse  off 
than#  they  \Vere  under  the  "Empire,  and  .there  is 
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an  increasing  probability  *of  a  Jacquerie  or  *a 
Communist  civfll  war.  The  ^rime  causes,are,  as 
always,  ethical,  not  economic.  A  well  governed 
China  could  support  double  its  preserft  popula¬ 
tion  on  its  present  territory  at  the  present  low 
standard.  It  is  congested  rather  than  ^generally 
overpopulated. 

(4)  The  East  Indian  States  of  the  south  m  \ 

Jn  the  East  Indian  States  of  the  gouth  the  most 
probable  causes  of  conflict  are  connected  with  the 
revolt  of  native  mixed*  populations  against  the 
tutelage  of  the  white  imperialist  powers,  and  are 
therefore  not  mainly  economic.  The  Philippino 
revolt  against  Spain  and  the  subsequent  revolt 
against* American  rule,  breaking ’down  into  pro¬ 
longed  political  agitation,  is  the  best  known  ex¬ 
ample.  Tliere  are  less  marked  movements-in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  much  feebler  move¬ 
ments  in  French  Indo-China  and  British  Malaya. 
In  Burma,  which  belongs  to  this  region,  the  re¬ 
volt  is  much  stronger,  but  is  partly  economic  in 
character.  Some  racial  feeling  is  introduced  in 
Burma  and  Siam  by  dislike  of  the  immigrant 
Indians,  as  well  as  Chinese. 

#  Ift  these  movements  there  are  economic  ele¬ 
ments.  The  Chinese  as  •middlemen  sometimes 
exploit  the  natives  very  severely.  Yet  in  British 
Malaya  and  in  Java  the  Malays  have,  on  the 
.  whole,  been  tolerant  of  the  influx  of  the  Chinese. 
In  British  Malaya  there  are  signs  of  strong* feelino-  • 
among  the  Chinese  settlers  fdr  th§ir  Chinese  home¬ 
land4,  but  it  .would  require  Very  little  to  make 
them  ^hUiusiastic  citteens  of  a  Malayan  Dominion 
Their  -mentality  is  Very  similar  to*  that  The 
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European  immigrant  into-America  who  entered 
the  Country  poor  an(J  has/ ‘made  gbod”.  Antagon¬ 
ism  to  the  Chinese  is  largely  due  to  economic 
causes^  Tliey  become  a  kind  of  middleman  caste 
between  the  brown  native  arid  the  white  mer¬ 
chant,  banker,  or  ruler.  This  leads  to  jealousy  on 
tlie  part  of  the  brown  native.  Then  they  become 
Jarger  capitalists,  and  jealousy,  appears  among 
*the?  white  ruling  class.  Educated  members  of  the 
local  races  arc,  apt  to  regard  the  beneficial  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  these  regions  (by  large 
capital  investments  leading  to  laige  exports  of 
plantation  products)  as  exploitation  of  the 
brown  man  by  the  white,  which  indeed  it  may 
become. 

The  rise  of  nationalism  in  these  *  regions 
must  lead  to  conflicts  similar  in  character  to, 
though  less  acute  than  that  now  occurring  fn 
India.  As- in  other  regions  of  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural  character,  the  recurrent  sudden  falls  in 
the  value  of  their  main  productions,  both  ab¬ 
solutely  and  relatively  to  the  manufactured  goods 
they  consume,  intensifies  the  strain  of  all  the 
above  antagonisms. 

In, general,  there  is  nothing  in  the  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  which  would  make  war,  or  even 
serious  conflict,  inevitable  in  any  of  these  areas, 
if  men  were  rational.  As  they  are  not,  their  illu¬ 
sions  as  to  their  national  economic  advantages 
will  doubtless  lead  to  the  same  conflicts,  as . 
economic  nationalism  and  imperialism  have  led 
to  elsewhere.  Th^ese  "conflicts  will  be  embittered 
by  class  and  race  ‘hostilities,  which  are  being 
deliberately  exacerbated  bjf  those  interested  in 
revolution  oh  the  Russian  model^.  Obviously  the 
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• 

only  hope  is  in*  movements  which  strengthen 
both  goodwill*  and  understanding,  and  of ’these 
the  former  is  perhaps  the  more  essential,  as  it 
makes  the  latter  possible.  In  this  task,  the  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  may  do  much  to  help.  • 
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